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LEHER OF TRANSMIHAL. 



Depabtment of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washingtony D. (7., September 22^ 1894. 

Sir: I have the honor to sabmit herewith the nineteenth number of 
the current series, "Contributions to American Educational History,'^ 
prepared for this Bureau. The present volume is the "History of Edu- 
cation in Maryland," by Dr. Bernard C. Steiner. 

Particular interest attaches to the settlement and growth of the State 
of Maryland; for, after Virginia, it was the first colony on the South 
Atlantic seaboard to be planted, and within its borders the Catholic 
Lford Baltimore first adopted in America the idea of making all religions 
free. The educational history of the colony, and of the Protestant 
province into which it was evolved within a generation, has been traced 
by Mr. Basil Sollers, in the first chapter of the monograph. In the 
same way Mr. Sollers has traced at considerable length and with great 
care the course of secondary and primary education in the State from 
the Revolution to the organization of the present public school system 
in 1865 and 1868. 

Then follows a sketch of the first university of Maryland, by Dr. 
Steiner, accompanied by authorized sketches of Washington and St. 
John's colleges, its component parts. 

The history of the "dead colleges" of Maryland has been carefully 
written by Dr. Steiner, and is of particular interest, for it contains 
among others, Cokesbury College, the first attempt on the part of the 
Methodists to found an institution for the higher education. Only by 
a conij)ari8on of the humble beginnings of Cokesbury in Abingdon, 
near Baltimore, with the wealth of institutions controlled by them 
to day, can a proper idea of the strength and growth of that body of 
Christians be obtained. And tbe same remark applies equally to Cath- 
olic schools, for this Stat^ is the scene of the beginning of their great 
educational activity. 

In the majority of cases sketches of the various colleges and profes- 
sional schools, including theology, law, medicine, and dentistry, have 
been contributed to the work by jiersons connected with them, and can 
be relied on as giving their history con amore and from the st4ndx)oint 
of the institution^ themselves. 

9 
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The sketch of the Johns Hopkins University has been contributed by 
President Oilman. In the administration and evolution of this uni- 
versity has been solved the problem of so using a large endowment fund 
as to make, in a very short time, an institution of the highest grade. 
It used to be said that it took a hundred years to make an efficient 
university, no matter how large the sum of money received for its 
endowment. Although Johns Hopkins has not yet seen twenty years 
since its opening, it has long since taken a place with the leading Ameri- 
can institutions, and its graduates are found in almost every college 
faculty in the country as professors. 

Dr. Herbert B. Adams, professor of American and institutional his- 
tory in the Johns Hopkins University, edits this series of ^* Contribu- 
tions to American Educational History,'' which was inaugurated by my 
immediate predecessor in office, the Hon. N. H. R. Dawson. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. T. Harris, 

Commissiotier, 
Hon* Hoke Smith, 

Secretary of the Interior. 




INTRODUCTION. 



Maryland has not obtained wide renown until recent years for her 
higher institntioiis of learning, and yet the number and importance of 
them has been too great to justify* such neglect as they have received. 
The early conditions of life in the colony were not such as to favor 
schools or colleges. The greater part of the settlers were planters 
and frontiersmen, having but little need or desire for an extended edu- 
cation. Of the wealthier classes, a part, like the fox-hunting gentry 
of England, cared for little save si>ort, and others who desired more of 
culture and education than could be gained from a village schoolmaster 
or private tutor found it outside of the colony. Some weirt to William 
and Mary College in Virginia, others to England, and still others, of 
Catholic parentage, like Charles Carroll, were educated on the continent 
of Europe. The population was scattered and Annapolis was the only 
town. 

In spite of this, as early as 1671, a plan for a college was brought 
forward, which, if it had been successful, would have given Maryland 
a college before any colony but Massachusetts. This was the fourth 
attempt for a college in the United States — Virginia, Massachusetts, 
and New Haven colonies alone having previously consideretl such 
a scheme. Other attempts to have a college in Maryland were miule, 
without result, at four several times before the revolution; but not 
until Maryland became a State did a college prove successful. It is 
interesting to note that the first bequest to a European university 
from the new world came from a Mary lander, and both of the first two 
men who intended, though contingently, to found an American college 
with their property, placed it within the limits of Maryland. 

The first portion of this work is a thorough discussion of the status 
and history of education in colonial Maryland, by Prof. Basil Sollers, 
and is followed by a brief sketch of the State's public-school policy, by 
the same author. 

In 1782 Washington College was chartered at Chestertowii, on tlie 

eastern shore of the Chesapeake, and in 1785 St. John's College was 

founded at Annapolis, on the western shore of the same bay. At the 

latter date the 2 colleges were constituted into the University of 

Maryland, modeled on the English universities. The university was 

a sickly plant and died, even before the legislature withdrew its annual 

U 



12 HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN MARYLAND. 

grants from the colleges in 1805. The 2 colleges, however, recovered 
from the blow and still flourish. . 

In 1812 a second University of Maryland was created by annexing 
the other 3 faculties to the " College of Medicine of Maryland,'' 
founded in 1807. The faculty of physic has prospered; tlie faculty of 
law, suspended for a time, has been successful since its revival twenty 
years ago; and a dent>al department has been recently added. The 
faculty of theology was never organized, and the faculty of arts and 
sciences, which annexed the Baltimore Colleg'e in 1830, is long since 
dead. The university has in its history an interesting episode, resem- 
bling the Dartmouth College case. 

The sixth chapter is on the Johns Hopkins University, and is from 
the pen of its president, D. C. Oilman. Indeed, the cooperative 
method has been largely employed in the preparation of the mono- 
graph, the author securing accounts of the various institutions, as far 
as possible, from some one connected with them and more fully conver- 
sant than himself with their history. 

Besides those already mentioned, there are 10 colleges^ now existing 
in the State. Of these, 2 have never used their collegiate powers, but 
have remained preparatory schools. Four of the remainder are under 
the control of the Roman Catholic Church, the oldest college being 
Mount St. Mary's, dating from 1808. Morgan College is for the instruc- 
tion of negro youths. The Woman's College ef Baltimore is the only 
institution in the State for collegiate female education. 

The eighth chapter treats of the 17 extinct colleges of Maryland. 
Of these, 5 never were organized, 3 were under the control of Boman 
Catholics, and 5 were for women. The most important of these extinct 
colleges were Cokesbury and Asbury, which were respectively the 
first and second Methodist colleges in the world. 

The theological seminaries of the State are treated in the ninth 
chapter. Of these there are 6, 4 being under Roman Catholic influ- 
ence, and the other 2 controlled by different bodies of Methodists. 
The venerable " St. Mary's Theological Seminary of St. Sulpice," 
founded in 1791, is the most important of these seminaries. 

The next chapter deals with medical, dental, and pharmaceutical 
schools, excluding those already treated in connection with the univer- 
sities, of which they are a part. In Baltimore there are 4 independent 
medical schools for men and 1 for women ; 1 indepettdent dental school, 
the oldest in the world, founded in 1839, and a College of Pharmacy, 
founded in 1841. There was also another medical school, and 1 of 
dentistry; both are now extinct. 

The concluding chapter com])rises accounts of the Maryland Insti- 
tute, an excellent art school, founded in 1825 and revived in 1848, and 
of the Maryland Agricultural College, chartered in 1850. Thus it is 
seen that Maryland has chartered 40 institutions of higher learning, 
of which number 27 are in operation to-day. 



CHAPTER T. 

EDUCATION IX COLONIAL MARYLAND. 

liY BASIL 80LLKUS.' 

BEFORE THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION (1689^ 

The history of education in Maryland during colonial times can only 
be understood by a careful study of the social and economic conditions. 
A bare statement of tl^e scanty details concerning schools found upon 
the records would give but a faint idea of the real difficulties lobe 
overcome. Wo must take into account that Maryland was a county 
palatine, with a lord proprietary, who occupied the same position in 
the government of Maryland as the King in the government of England.* 

M ■■ ^ -II -I » I ■ II. ^ ■ ■■ » I I I IIP »■—-■■ ■ ■ . ^ .. , . , m ■■ .,-_ .1 I. ■-» 

^ I have been greatly helped by the Rev. Etban Allen's Calendar of Scbool Doca- 
ments of Maryland, prepared in 1863 when the school bill of 1865 was contemplated. 
It exists only in manuscript. Dr. L. \V. Wilhelm "wrote a paper on the Free Schools 
of Maryland, which was read before the Historical Seminary of the Johns Hopkins 
University in its early days. He has kindly allowed mo the use of his manuscripts. 
In the Maryland School Journal, June, 1877, is an article entitled Early Legislation 
in Behalf of Public Education in Maryland, by the late Prof. M. A. Newell, formerly 
principal of the State Normal School. My other sources have been original docu- 
ments. .To Prof. E. B. Prettyman, principal Maryland State Normal School, and Dr. 
Bernard C. Steiner, thanks are due for items which had not been discovered by me. 

'^Before Maryland was granted to Lord Baltimore, on November 22, 1624, Edward 
Palmer, a gentleman of Warwickshire family, who had long lived at London, made 
a will establishing a college within the limits of the present State of Maryland. He 
was a famous virtuoso, and, in 1622, with the design of founding a college, had pro- 
cm^ a patent for land from the Virginia Company. The site he chose was long 
known as Palmer's Island, but is now called Watson's Island. It lies in the Susque- 
hanna River just above Havre de Grace, and is crossed by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. Palmer's will gave his land in America to his son Giles and his heirs male 
forever, and, if such fail, the land is to be used ''for the foundinge or maintenance 
of a nniversitie and such schooles in Virginia [Maryland being as yet unborn] as 
shall be there erected and shall bo called A cademia Virginiensis et Oxonienaia, and 
shall bee divided into several streets or alleycs of twentye foot broade." At this 
institution all male descendants of his grandfather, John Palmer, are to be admitted 
free of charge. Now comes the most remarkable part of the plan. With the univer- 
sity was to be associated an art school. This ideal was not realized for over two 
centuries, until Street gave Yale its art school. But Palmer made such a school an 
integral part of his plan. It seems almost grotesque when we consider the only 
inhabitants of Maryland at the time were Indians and a few white traders. ** Fur- 
ther, my will is that the schollers of said universitye, for avoydinge of idleness, att 
their houses of recreation shall have two paynters, the one for oyle cullors and the 
other for water cullors, which shall bee admitted f ellowes in the same college, to the 
end and int-ent that the said schollers shall or may learn the art of payntingo; and, 
further, my will and mind is that two grinders, the one for oyle collours and the 
other for water collours, and also coullers, oyle, and genuine waters, shall be pro- 
vided from tyme to tyme at the charges of said college, beseeching God to add a 
blewiing to all these intents."— Neill's " Virginia Vetusta," pp. 182-184. 
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14 HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN MARYLAND. 

The governor was hisi viceroy, the judges were appointed by liim, and 
they with all other officers of importance held office at his pleasure; 
many places were filled by bis relatives and friends, and while lie did 
not ostensibly use the j)ower conferred upon him by his charter to cre- 
ate titles of nobility, as was done or at least attempted in Carolina, the 
chief officers, the members of the council, and large landholders occu- 
pied the position of nobles as nearly as was practicable in a new country, 
with a wilderness before them to be subdued. The land was granted 
by the proprietary upon conditions established by him, in larger or 
smaller tracts, according to the number of persons brought into the 
colony by the claimant* If the grant was for ^,000 acres or more, it 
was erected into a manor, and the'lord of the mp.nor had the right to 
hold court-leet and court-baron. Many persons were brought into 
the province by the more well-to-do settlers in order to secure the priv- 
leges offered, and many manors were created. Persons so brought over 
worked as servants for a number of years in payment of their passage, 
"iand the transaction thus became doubly profitable to the principal 
adventurers, as they were called, since by it they not only obtained the 
land with special rights over it, but the labor with which to cultivate it. 
Upon the expiration of their term of service, many of these servants 
became tenants upon the manors which had been secured through their 
importation, while others obtained small tracts from the lord propri- 
etary. Under such conditions no towns could be expected, and Indeed 
St. Mary's seems never to have been more than a village. The larger 
plantations in the earlier times were so situated as to enable their own- 
ers to export their tobacco from and import all necessary articles 
directly to their own landings, and, if not, a neighbor's landing was use<l. 
The poorer farmers bought of the more wealthy, who received tobacco 
in payment, and shipped it to England. 

The lords proprietary were for the most part residents of England, 
and even when living in Maryland had large interests and many social 
and political connections there, which absorbed much of their atten- 
tion. The same may be said of many of the large landowners. The 
scattered population and absence of towns, the great social diversity of 
the people, and the habit of looking to England for the higher things 
of life, together with the means of obtaining them on the part of the 
more wealthy, all tended to prevent or defer the establishment of 
schools in the province. England contained the schools in which the 
better sort of the inhabitants had received their education, and there 
they sent their sons to make the acquaintance of kinsfolk and family 
friends, to receive an education, and become Englishmen. I place 
these social and educational objects together, because book education 
was never the principal object, but social connections and the social 
manners of the time were deemed by our ancestors the most im])ortant 
acquisitions, and these they were right in thinking could be obt^ned 
nowhere so well as in England. 



edik;ation nr thb colokial period. 15 

Charles Calvert, governor, writeB^to his father, Ceciiius, Lord Balti- 
more: 

Your lordBhip's of the 2lBt of Norember, on the behalf of Mr. Robert Douglas, I 
received by his own hand, whom at present I entertain at my own house and employ 
him to teach my children, and shall give him all encouragement that lies in my 
power. Shall endeavor the promoting of a school here and make him the master. In 
the meantime, till he can more advantageously dispose of himself, he shall be where 
he is, but doubt he 'will not find the people here so desirous of that benefit of edu- 
cating their children in that nature as he might probably expect, for the remoteness 
of the habitation of one person from another will be a great obstacle to a school in 
that way that I perceive your lordship arrives at, and that would much conduce to 
the profit and advantage of the youth of this pruviuce. 

Thuj letter is dated June 2, 1673. 

On the 13th of Ajiril, 1671, an act for *' the founding and erecting of 
a school or college within this province for the education of youth in 
learning and virtue," was read in the upper house of assembly and sent 
to the lower house for their assent. At this time, it will be remem- 
bered, the proprietary and governor were Roman Catholics, and since 
the upper house was chosen by the proprietary or his governor it 
probably contained a majority of Catholics. The lower house, on the 
other hand, had a Protestant majority. April 15 the lower house took 
the act for a college into consideration and assented to it with the fol- 
lowing amendments :^ 

First. That the place where the said college shall be erected skAll bo appointed 
by the assembly most convenient for the country. 

Second. That the tutors or schoolmasters may be (jnalified according to the Reformed 
Church of England, or that there maybe two schoolmasters, the one for the Catholic 
the other for the Protestant children, and that the Protectants may have liberty to 
ch<K»se their schoolmasters. 

Third. That a time be appointed when the work shall begin and be set on foot. 

Fourth. That the lord proprietor be pleased to set out his declaration of what priv- 
ileges and immunities shall be enjoyed by the scholars that shall be taught at such 
school or college. 

These amendments, which were distasteful to the upper house and 
probably caused the failure of the act, since we hear nothing further of 
it, foreshadow several future events in the history of the province. 
The lower house thought that if the location of the college were left to 
the governor and council it would be placed at St. Mary's, which was 
not^ in their opinion, " most convenient for the country.'' The growth 
of this feeling led, in 1694, to the removal of the capital to Annapolis, 
nearer the center of population. But before this event the Protestant 
distrust of the Roman Catholic higher authorities evinced in the second 
amendment had grown to such bitter antagonism as to deprive Lord 
BaItin>ore, in 1689, of all share in the government, though leaving to him 
his proprietary rights in lands, etc. Thus failed the first effort to estab- 
lish a school by legislative action, and we find no record of any other 
made while the Lords Baltimore had control of the province. We have 



'Archives of Maryland, Proceedings of Assembly, 1666-1676, pp. 262-264. 
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seen that Mr. Robert Douglas had arrived in 1673 and what the governor 
tliought of his chances. Ralph Crouch, called in the records gentle- 
man, who came to Maryland about 1639 and returned to Europe in 
1650, is said to have " opened schools for teaching humanities," which 
were probably the first of their kind established in Maryland. Mr. 
Crouch was closely associated with the Jesuits, and was admitted to 
the society in 1669. In January, 1649, Ilen^'y Hooper, of St. Inigoes, 
surgeon, made his will, in which he gives to "Raphe Crouch '' all his bill 
debts and i>ersonal estate with the proviso that all his debts should 
first bo paid and the remainder be employed " in such pious uses as the 
said Raphe Crouch shall best think fit." June 6, 1650, administration 
was granted to Mr. Raphe Crouch *' of the estate of Mr. Henry Uopper, 

deceased." 

In the annual letter for 1681 a priest writes to his sui>erior as fol- 
lows: 

Four years ago a school for humanities was opened by our society in the centre of 
the country, directed by two of the fathers, and the native youth, applying them- 
selves assiduously to study, made good progress. Maryland and the recently estab- 
lished school sent two boys to St. Omer, who yielded in abilities to few Europeans 
• when competing for the honor of being first in their class. So that not gold, nor 
fiilvdr, nor the other products of the earth alone, but men also, are gathered from 
thence to bring those regions, which foreigners have unjustly called ferocious, to a 
higher state of virtue and cultivation Two of the society were sent out to Mary- 
land this year to assist the laborers in that most ample vineyard of our Lord. 

The school for native youth (Indians) and those of Ralph Crouch are 
all that we find mentioned; but it must not be assumed that there was 
no teaching, or even that there was nothing else that might be called a 
school. The instruction of youth was, however, a private matter, left 
to the individual parent to accomplish as best he could according to 
his means and the opportunities which might occur. Sometimes the 
children were sent to England; sometimes there were private tutors, 
some of whom were owned as servants; parents taught their children, 
etc. In fact, it is difficult to conceive how the elements of an English 
education could have been brought to a community so widely scattered 
in any more regular manner.^ 

1 If the Massachusetts law of 1647, that every township of 50 householders should 
appoint one ''to teach all such children as shall resort to him to write and read,'' 
had been enforced in Maryland, it would not have resulted in the establishment of 
a single school, since no portion of the province wiis thickly enough settled to have 
50 householders in an area equal to a New England township. Annapolis about 1700 
contained about 40 dwelling houses, and St. Mary's was never more than a village. 
Other towns were such only in name, and their only claim to the name lay in the 
fact that they were ports of entry. Governor Berkeley's reply to the question of 
the commissioners of foreign plantations, as to what course was taken in Virginia for 
instructing the people in the Christian religion: ''The same that is taken in Eng- 
land out of towns, every man according to his ability instructing his children,^' will 
answer as well for Maryland. It seems a little hard that this Englishman, who sup- 
pressed all popular movements with the strong hand, should be so persistently quoted, 
when rejoicing at the absence of free schools and printing press which he felt must 
be enemies to his system of governing, as representing the sentiments of the people 
of yjTgiikiih. 
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There was no law in colonial times requiring parents to educate their 
children, the theory being that parents could be trusted to do what 
was best for their children in accordance with their lueans. The first 
mention of education occurs in a law passed in 1G63, encitled an "Act 
ior the preservation of orphans' estates." It is there directed that 
wills and testameuts shall be firm and inviolable, unless the executors 
refuse to execute the trust rei>osed in them and no other j^erson will 
undertake the care of the estate or education of the orphans according 
tc the tenor of the will, in which case it is ordered that the estate shall 
be managed by api)ointment of the court in accordance with certain 
rules in which it is provided that "no account be allowed for diet, clothes, 
physic, or else against any orphans' estates, but they be educated and 
provided for by the interest of the estate and increase of their stock 
according to the proportion of tlieii- estates if it will bear it; but if the 
estate be so mean and inconsiderable that it will not extend to a free 
education, that such orphans shall be bound apprentices to some handi- 
craft trade or other person, at the discretion of the court, until one and 
twenty years of age, unless some kinsman or relation will maintain them 
for the interest of the sole estate they have without diminution of the 
principal, which, whether great or small, shall always bo delivered to 
the oq)hans at the years appointed by law." The court was to inquire 
yearly " whether the orphans be kept, maintained, and educated accord- 
ing to their estates, and if they find any notorious defect to remove the 
orphans to other guardians, and also for those that are bound appren- 
tices to change their masters if they use them rigorously or neglect 
to teach them their trades." When this act was before the legislature 
the lower house desired the words "handicraft trade" be struck out, 
but the upper house replied that to strike these words out was to 
destroy the very thing intended by the act, " which was to breed up 
all the indigent youth of this province to handicraft trade, and no 
other." 

The act of 1671 contains the same provisions, with more minute reg- 
ulations concerning the management of the estates, and further, that 
the children be committed to "persons of the same religion of their 
deceased parents." That orphans should be educated according to their 
estates, unless the same were so small that it would not extend to a free 
education, and if such were the case, that they should be bound to some 
handicraft trade, was the settled policy of the law. The words "free 
education" had, of course, no reference to an eilucation free of cost, but 
referred to the kind of education or the status of the recipient, since 
those orphans who from their indigent condition would alone be proper 
objects of a free education, in the modern sense of these words, were 
ordered to be bound apprentice to some handicraft trade. That the 
intent of these wise provisions was somt^times evaded is shown by the 
act ot 1681, which directed "that the justices of the county court shall 
1122— Ko. 19 2 
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yearlyj in Juno court, enquire, by a jury of 12 men, whether the orphans 
be maintained and educated according Ui their estates, and whether 
apprentices are yearly taught their tra<les, or rigorously used or turned 
to common labor at the ax or hoe instead of learning their tiade, and 
if they find the orphans not maintained and educated by the guardians 
according to their estates or the apprentices neglected to be taught 
their trades upon pretence that the last year is enough to learn the trade, 
that they remove them to other guardians or masters respectfully;" and 
if any apprentice is not taught his trade, but put to other labor, the 
county court shall condemn the master to pay tiie api)rentico the value 
of his labor at other work and 500 i)ounds of tobacco additional. This 
law also provides that no orphan shall be put into the hands of any 
persons of "a different judgment in religion to that of the deceased 
parents of said orphans." 

These regulations concerning the treatment of orplians fairly repre- 
sent what was looked upon as the proi>er treatment of children by 
then- parents. 

In 1684, Augustine Uerman, one of the most interesting characters 
of early Maryland history, made a will in which, after carefully direct- 
ing how his property should descend to his two sons and three daughters 
and their heirs, he says : 

But if it should he the will of Go<l that all my postorial lines iu time to come nhall 
cease and be taken out of this world and no other near relation appearing, then I 
crave here and humbly pray herewith, the aforesaid three distinct estates msiy 
remain deposeth and ad interim committed into the custody and protection of the 
Right Honorable Lord and Proprietary and the Honorable General Assembly, from 
time to time, in the Upper and Lower House setting iu this Province of Maryland for 
the nse, propagation, and propriety of afreedouatureschool and college Protestant- 
inm Anglia with divine protestant minister in free aims and divine service hospital- 
ity andreliefof i)oorand distressed travelers, to be by the sai<l Honorable, etc., erect-ed 
and established upon the said estates and revenues thereof, under such trustees and 
overseers as their discretion from time to time shall think fit to appoint and ordain 
for to manage that pious work into an actual living performance by thei>erpetual 
name of the Augustine Bohemia to God's praise and glory forever. 

All of Herman's "posterial lines" have not as yet been taken out of 
this world, and so the general assembly has not been called upon to 
act; but this, being the first bequest (though contingent) for educational 
pnrposes made by a citizen of Maryland, deserves mention. 

All has now been mentioned that has been found on record concern- 
ing education before the Protestant revolution, 1689, which was an echo 
of the revolution which cost King James his throne, and was much 
more a political than a religious movement. Up to this perioil the 
Government had done nothing for education. Such means as existed 
were purely private afi'airs, and for the most part have left no trace. 
As early as 1700 we read of a schoolmaster who was a servant for a 
term of years, and others were probably not uncommonly employed in 
this capacity in much earlier times. 
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COLONIAL EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 

Aiid now oar little world of Maryland is all astir. We have had oar 
little revelation, we have sent oar Catholic rolers adrift, and made oar- 
selves a royal colony; we have established the Protestant relipfion and 
laid oat oar parishea, removed oar capital to a more central position, 
done away with many old laws and made many new and wholesome 
onee in their place; Francis Nicholson, esq., late governor of Virginia, 
instrumental in establishing William and Mary College, for whose sap- 
port we pay one penny pt?r hogshead on tobacco exported, has arrived, 
and proceeds to open the general assembly. Clearly we must take 
steps to render secnre the fraits of oar labors. 

Governor Nicholson, among the first acts of his administration, sent 
a message to the assembly in which he proposed ^^ that a way be found 
out for building of a free school, and the maintenance for a school- 
master and usher and writing master that can cast accounts. The which 
if it can be agreed,'^ his excellency proposed to give ;£50 towards the 
building of the said school and £25 sterling a year towards the main- 
tenance of the master. Sir Thomas Lawrence, secretary of the province, 
subscribed 5,000 i>ounds of tobacco for the building and 2,000 pounds 
per annum, and the members of the council various sums, ranging from 
2,000 to 1,000 pounds of tobacco. The assembly convened Septemb<T 
21, 1694. The governor's message was received September 23, and 
October 3 the assembly replied, thanking the governor for his large 
contributions, an<l offering 45,000 i>ounds of toba^'co subscribed by the 
members present, and " doubt not that every well-minded person within 
this province will contribute towards the same;" and after some debate 
concerning the building of one free school on the Western and another 
on the Eastern Shore, nominated Oxford and Severn for the two places. 
October 18 the laws of the session were passed, an<l chapter 1 wasi 
entitled " An act for the encouragement of learning and the advance- 
ment of the natives of this province." Chapter 10 was an act for the 
imi>osition of 4 pence per gallon oil liquors imported into this province 
for *^ building and repairing courthouses, free schools, bridewells, or 
such public services." Chapter 23 laid an imposition on furs, beef, 
bacon, etc., for the maintenance of free schools, and chapter 31 was a 
su]>plicatory a<*t to their sacred majesties for erecting of free schools. 
The same day, October 18, 1694, the governor, the secretary in behalf 
of the coancil, and the speaker of the house, addressed a letter ^^To the 
Bigrht Eev. Father in €k>d, Henry, Lor<l Bishop of London," * under 
whose charge was the church in America, in which they say: 

Under bo glorious a reign wherein by Grod's providence His truo religion has been 
80 mirftcnloiuly preaerred, ahoold we not endeavor to promote it, wo should hardly 
dflflerve the name of good Proteatants or good Babjects, especially considering how 
noble jui example ia aet before na by their majesties royal foundation now vigorously 
carried on in Virginia. We have therefore in assembly attempted to make learning 



^Bishop Henry Comptou. 
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yearlyj in Juno court^ enquire, by a jury of 12 men, whether the orphans 
be maintained and educated according to tlieir estates, and whether 
apprentices are yearly taught their trades, or rigorously used or turned 
to common labor at the ax or hoe instead of learning their trade, and 
if they find the orphans not maintained and educated by the guardians 
according to their estates or the apprentices neglected to be taught 
their trades upon pretence that the last year is enough to learn the trade, 
that they remove them to other guardians or masters respectfully;" and 
if any apprentice is not taught his trade, but put to other labor, the 
county court shall condemn the master to pay the apprentice the value 
of his labor at other work and 500 pounds of tobacco additional. This 
law also provides that no orphan shall be put into the hands of any 
persons of "a different judgment in religion to that of the deceased 
parents of said orphans." 

These regulations concerning the treatment of orplians fairly repre- 
sent what was looked upon as the proper treatment of children by 
then* parents. 

In 1684, Augustine Herman, one of the most interesting characters 
of early Maryland history, made a will in which, after carefully direct- 
ing how his property should descend to his two sons and three daughters 
and their heirs, he says : 

But It' it should be the will of Go<l that nil my postcrial lines in tiino to como 8hall 
cease and be taken out of this world and no other near relation appearing, then I 
crave here and hnmbly pray herewith, the aforesaid three distinct estates may 
remain deposeth and ad interim committed into the custody and protection of tlie 
Right Honorable Lord and Proprietary and the Honorable General Assembly, from 
time to time, in the Upper and Lower House setting in this Province of Maryland for 
the use, propagation, and propriety of a free donature school and college Protestant- 
inm Anglia with divine protestaut minister in free alms and divine s^^rvice hospital- 
ity and reliefof poor and distressed travelers, to be by the said Honorable, etc., erected 
and established upon the said estates and revenues thereof, under such trustees and 
overseers as their discretion from time to time shall think fit to appoint and ordain 
for to manage that ptous work into an actual living performance by the perpetual 
name of the Augustine Bohemia to God's praise and glory forever. 

All of Herman's "posterial lines'' have not as yet been taken out of 
this world, and so the general assembly has not been called upon to 
act; but this, being the first bequest (though contingent) for educational 
purposes made by a citizen of Maryland, deserves mention. 

All has now been mentioned that has been found on record concern- 
ing education before the Protestant revolution, 1680, which was an echo 
of the revolution which cost King James his throne, and was much 
more a political than a religious movement. Up to this period the 
Government had done nothing for education. Such means as existed 
were purely private affairs, and for the most part have left no trace. 
As early as 1700 we read of a schoolmaster who was a servant for a 
term of years, and others were probably not uncommonly employed in 
this capacity in much earlier times. 
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COLONIAL EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 

And now oar little work! of Maryland is all astir. We have had oar 
little revolation, we have sent oar Catholic rulers a<lrift, and made oar- 
selves a royal colony; we have established the Protestant relifj^ion and 
laid oat oar pariahea, removed oar capital to a more central position, 
done away with many old laws and made many new and wholesome 
ones in their place; Francis Nicholson, esq., late governor of Virginia, 
instrumental in establishing William and Mary College, for whose sup- 
port we pay one penny pt^ hogshead on tobacco exported, has arrived, 
and proceeds to open the general assembly. Clearly we must take 
steps to render secure the fraits of our labors. 

Governor Nicholson, among the first acts of his administration, sent 
a message to the assembly in which he proposed ^^ that a way be found 
out for building of a free school, and the maintenance for a school- 
master and usher and wilting master that can cast accoants. The which 
if it can be agreed,^ his excellency proposed to give £50 towards the 
building of the said school and £25 sterling a year towards the main- 
tenance of the master. Sir Thomas Lawrence, secretary of the province, 
subscribed 5,000 i>ounds of tobacco for the building and 2,000 pounds 
per annum, and the members of the council various sums, ranging from 
2,000 to 1,000 pounds of tobacco. The assembly convened September 
21, 1694. The governor's message was received September 23, and 
Octol>er 3 the assembly replied, thanking the governor for his lar^e 
contributions, and offering 45,000 pounds of tobacco subscribed by the 
members present, and " doubt not that every well-minded person within 
this province will contribute towards the same;" and after some debate 
concerning the building of one free school on the Western and another 
on the Eastern Shore, nominated Oxfonl and Severn for the two pluces. 
October 18 the laws of the session were passed, an<l chapter 1 was 
entitled *' An act for the encouragement of learning and the advance- 
ment of the natives of this province." Chapter 10 was an act for the 
im[>osition of 4 pence per gallon on liquors imported into this province 
for '^ building and repairing courthouses, free schools, bridewells, or 
such public services." Chapter 23 laid an i!n]>osition on furs, beef, 
bacon, etc., for the maintenance of free schools, and chapter 31 was a 
8U])plicatory act to their sa<!red majesties for erecting of free schools. 
The same day, October 18, 1694, the governor, the secretary in behalf 
of the council, and the speaker of the house, addresse<l a letter ^^To the 
^kight Eev, Father in God, Henry, Lor<l Bishop of London,"^ under 
whose charge was the church in America, in which they say : 

Under to ^lortoos a rei^^n wherein by God*8 proYidence His iruii religion has been 
0O miraculoatly preserred, ahoiUd we not endeavor to promote it, wo Bhould hardly 
deserve the name of good Protettants or good subjects, especially considering how 
noble an example is eet before na by their majesties royal foundation now vigorously 
carried on in Virginia. We have therefore in assembly attempted to make learning 



^Bishop Henry Comptou. 
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a handmaid to devotion and founded free Rchools in Maryland, to attend their col- 
lege in that colony. We are confident you will favor our like pious designs in this 
province, wherein in instructing our youth in the orthodox religion, preserving them 
from tbe infection of heterodox tenets and fitting them for the service of the church 
and State, in this uncultivated part of the worldj are our cheerful end and aim. 

Many messages and communicatious pass on the subject of educa- 
tion, from the upper to the lower house, and vice versuj to the King, to 
tbe Archbishop of Canterbury. In fact from the number of times free 
schools' are mentioned in the records, it would appear that no subject 
engrossed so much of the attention of government at this period as the 
proposed schools. In October, 1695, the upper house proposed that what 
money is already received by the duty upon furs, etc., be laid out towards 
the building of a small school house and maintaining a schoolmaster; in 
reply to which the lower house resolved that the money raised by the a<5t 
for an imposition upon furs be kept in bank. In May, 1696, the upper 
house repeated the proposal, but in vain. September 18, of the same 
year, the upper house proposed that the sheriffs collect this year the 
gifts of the free schools, to which the lower house replied : 

The tohacco that is suhscrihed is thought to t>e in good and secure hands and 
when the work is hegun and the workmen are agreed with hy the trustees of the 
said free schools then thesuhscrihers will he ready to pay their several suhscriptions. 

September 25 the upper house states to the lower house that the 
Lord Bishop of London has sent over a schoolmaster and it is therefore 
thought necessary that the school building go forward, which can not 
be done without the tobacco be collected or part thereof, and it is there- 
fore proposed that one-half, if not the whole, be collected this year. 
September 29 the lower house resolved that the trustees of the free 
school or the major part of them do with all convenient speed meet 
together and treat with the workmen and agree upon the building pro- 
portionable to the tobacco and money that is subscribed which is to be 
collected as fast as need shall require by order of the said trustees. 



'Much confusion has arisen from confounding the term ** free-school" of colonial 
times with the same words as used in the present century. See "free education*' 
before quoted. I am inclined to believe that '' free-school "in this country was 
nsed as a compound name indicating a certain grade of instruction, such as we 
would call ** liberal," without assigning to the adjective any descriptive force what- 
ever. The term was imported as a whole. Doubtless ** free" was originally descrip- 
tive, but what quality it described is not so evident. It may have been a trans- 
lation of "libera schola;" scbool for liberal studies; or it may have been analogous 
to free chapel (Hfecra capella) which Giles Jacob's New Law Dictionary, 1750, defines 
as *' a chapel, so called, because it is exempt from the jurisdiction of the Diocesan. 
Those chapels are properly free chapels which are of the King's foundation and by 
him exempted from the ordinary's visitations." In the latter view to which I am 
inclined, **free schools " would stand contnisted with tbe schools attached to mon- 
asteries. To clear up the subject a critical study of the early use of the words in 
England is necessary; it is certain, however, that " free" as applied to schools in this 
country was not synonymous with gratuitous, though it is not denied that some fiee 
schools may have given gratuitous instruction. 
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^^As to the schoolmaster the hoase desire his excellency will make 
him reader of some parish, and that he have half the 40 pounds per poll if 
the same exceed not 10,000 i)ounds of tobacco.'' October 1 the council 
proposed that something be given out of the money raised upon the 
act for fur§, etc., unto the schoolmaster, " he being sent in by my Lord 
Bishop of London." October 2 the house replied ^' as to giving some- 
thing to the schoolmaster," it is thought that sufficient encourage- 
ment is already given him by the late resolves of this house. So the 
governor, October 7, made Mr. Andrew Geddes, schoolmaster, reader 
of All Saints parish, with a salary of 10,000 pounds of tobacco i)er 
annum " until further order." The further order was given June 3, 1G97, 
when a rector having been appointed to All Saints, Mr. Geddes was 
"placed out as undermaster to the college school in Virginia to save a 
present charge and to gain himself the more experience against the 
school here is built." 

It appears evident from the above transactions that there was some 
friction between the upper and lower house upon the subject of the 
free school. The act of 1694 was for the encouragement of learning 
and the ''advancement of the natives." This act did not go into etl'ect, 
but the first object aimed at was provided for by the act of 1696, under 
which King William's School was finally established. Many messages 
an<l counter messages passed between the two houses about the collec- 
tion of the subscriptions which were finally sold by the trustees at a 
discount, about the delays of contractors, etc., until, in 1701, the build- 
ing for the school was completed. Whether Mr. Geddes returned from 
Virginia with his experience, or whether he had not had sufficient 
exx)erience of the law's delay in Maryland, we are not informed. Not 
until 1704 was the second aim of the act of 1694 provided for in an 
act for the advancement of the natives and residents of this province, 
which declared that no person or persons whatever who have not made 
this province their seat of residence for the full space and term of 
three years shall have or enjoy any place or office of trust or profit 

j within the same, either by himself or deputy, except such person shall 
have immediate commission from Her Majesty; tliatall ITer Majesty's 
principal officers having to dispose of any place or office may be obliged 
to make choice of such person or persons as they shall tliink most 

j worthy and capable of executing such place or office out of the inhabi- 
tiiuts of this province who have resided therein three years; and that 
all officers whatever shall actually inhabit within this i)rovinco and 
exercise the same in their own i)roper persons, and not by any deputy or 
deputies without particular leave from Iler Majesty. This a(!t remained 
in force until the Eevolution. It may be considered one of the earliest 
steps in the path toward the goal of independence. The union of the 
two subjects, ** encouragement of learning" and "advancement of 
natives," in the act of 1694, was not accidental. The first was a neces- 
sary preparation for the second. The object aimed at in encouraging 
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learning, viz, fitting the youth of this province for the service of church 
or state, is clearly stated by the assembly in their letter to the Bishop 
of London, and though all direct mention of this object is suppressed 
in the act of 1696, it is emphatically reiterated in the act of 1723 in the 
following words: 

Whereaa the preceding assemblies for some years past have had much at heart the 
absolute necessity they have lain under in regard both to duty and interest, to make 
the best provision in their power for the liberal and pious education of the yontli of 
this provinqe, and improving their natural abilities and acuteuess (which seems not 
to be inferior to any) so as to be fitted for the discharge of their duties in the several 
stations and employments they may bo called to, and employed in, either in church 
or state, etc. 

I have spoken of this object in detail because it is mentioned again 
and again in all subsequent legislation for the encouragement of liberal 
education, the only education encouraged in colonial times, as the 
motive of state aid, because it was and is sufficient justification for such 
aid, and because the absence of any provision for the *^ advancement of 
the natives " in the act of 1696 serves in part to explain the lukewarm- 
ness of the lower house. Another cause of lack of interest may be 
found in the growth of the local feeling which demanded an equal 
chance for each county at once. 

The act of 1696 created a corporation of not exceeding 20 persons by 
the name of the rectors, governors, trustees, and visitors of the free 
schools of Maryland, with the usual powers to sue and be sued, etc.;* 
to have a common seal ; to receive gifts and bequests to the value of 
£1,500 per year; to make laws and rules for the government of the 
schools, not contrary to royal prerogative, to the laws of England or 
Maryland, or to the canons and constitutions of the Church of England ; 
to elect annually a rector from their own body; to fill vacancies caused 
by death or removal from the province by election of " one or more of 
the principal or better sort of the inhabitants of the said province, 
into the place or places of the said visitors and governors so dead or 
removed,'^ who shall take an oath " well and faithfully to execute the 
said office;'' to hold a convocation upon the call of the rector, with the 
advice of three or more of the visitors, to inquire into and punish any 
disorders, breaches, misdemeanors, or offenses of any master, usher, or 
scholar against any of their orders, laws, or decrees; and if they find 
cause, to alter, displace, and turn out any master, usher, or scribe, and 

'Dr. Bray, commissary of Maryland, writes in 1700: 

** And that a perpetual BuccesBion of Protestant divines of the Church of England 
may be provided for the propagation of the true Christian religion in the said colony, 
his excellency hath, by the consent of the council and burgesses in assembly, pro- 
moted a law vesting a power in certain trustees for erecting one free school in each 
county, one of which is already begun at Annajvolis, and is to be endowed with £100 
sterling per annnm for the maintenance of 1 master and 2 ushers, for instmcting the 
youth of the eaid province in arithmetic, navigation, and all useful learning, Imt 
ohiefly for the fitting snch as are disposed to study divinity, to be further educated 
at His Majesty's College Royal in Virginia, in order upon their return to be ordained 
by the Bishop of London's suffragan residing in this province/' 
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put others in their places. This self-perpetuating body, into whose 
hands the entire control of the schools was placed, consisted of Francis 
Nicholson, esq., governor; the honorable Sir Thomas Lawrence, baronet; 
3 colonels of the honorable council, 2 reverend divines, and 12 gen- 
tlemen. **The Most Reverend Father in God, Thomas,* by Divine 
Providence Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, primate and metropolitan 
of all England,'* was chancellor. The schools were for the " propaga- 
tion of the gospel and the e<lucation of the youth of this province in 
good letters and manners." They were for the study of Latin, Greek, 
writing, and the like, and were to consist of 1 master, 1 usher, and 1 
writing-master to a school, and 100 scholars, more or less, and were 
placed under the royal patronage. The first school was directed to be 
erected at Annapolis and called King William's School, and when the 
buildings should be completed, and a revenue of £120 sterling should 
be obtain e<l for the salary and maintenance of the master, usher, and 
scribe, and the repair of buildings of the first free school, then, with 
the balance left in their hands of gifts, etc., the visitors should erect 
and endow with £120 per annum a second school at Oxford, in Talbot 
County, and as the funds increased, one after another, each county was 
to have a school erected and endowed with a revenue of like amount for 
its support.' 

Great efforts were made to secure contributions for the maintenance 
of these schools, and besides what has already been mentioned, an 
agent was appointed to secure subscriptions in England, and the col- 
lectors and naval officers of the various ports in the province were 
directed to interest merchants and traders in contributing. In 1697 
the place of crier in the provincial court was given to John Stanley in 
consideration of his promise to give the proceeds of the office for the 
first two years to the free school. He was especially induced, he says, 
to make the offer through the advantage he himself hath received by 
a charitable education. Wo have seen that certain import and export 
duties had also been appropriated to the supi>ort of these contemplated 
schools, yet but one, that of King William, was ever erected under 
this act, and that does not appear to have been adequately endowed, 
since the Rev. Edward Butler, who died in 1713, is mentioned as rector 
of St. Anne's and master of the free school, Annax)olis. Indeed, in 
1704, upon a representation that funds were needed beyond what had 
been provided, the legislature placed an export duty of from pence to 
3 farthings per skin upon the skins of bears, beavers, otters, wildcats, 

'xVrchbishop Thomas Tenison. 

•In 1697, Col. David Browne, a Presbyterian, of Somerset Connty, left the first 
legacy to a British university from an American colonist. His will reads: ** I give 
mnd bequeath unto the Coll edge of Glasgow, as a memoriall, and support of any 
of my relatives to be educated therein, to be paid in cash or secnred by good 
exchange to the visitours, the full soume of 100 pound sterling current money of 
England, with all convenient speed after my decease.—'' NeiU's English Coloniza- 
tion m America/' p. 396. 

f 
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foxes, minks, fishers, wolves, raccoons, elks, and doer, and 4 i>ence per 
dozen upon muskrat skins; also a duty of 12 pence per hundredweight 
on dried beef and bacon, and 12 pence per barrel upon pork and undried 
beef, when exported by persons who were not inhabitants of this prov- 
ince. The latter tax fell upon the owners of ships which came into the 
colony to transport the tobacco crop and which were obliged to supply 
themselves with victuals for the return voyage. 

That there were other schools in the province we learn from an 
order in 1098 that the several constables take an exact account in their 
several hundreds of what schools there were and by whom they were 
kept, and make a return in a good, legible hand. Again, Governor Hart 
asks of the clergy June 24, 1714: " Are there any schoolmasters within 
your respective parishes that come from England and do teach with- 
out the Lord Bishop of London's license, or that come from other parts 
and teach without a license from the governor? " To which 21 clergy- 
men reply: " The case of schools is very bad. Good schoolmasters are 
very much wanting. What we have are very insufficient. And of 
their being qualified by the Bishop of London or governor's license, 
it has been utterly neglected." These inquiries were rather in the 
interest of the church than of education, but serve to show that pri- 
vate schools, however inadequate, existed in the various counties. In 
1717 the clergymen are asked : *' What schoolmasters have you in your 
parish? Are they persons of sober life and conversations! Are they 
licensed by the ordinary! Do their scholars learn the church cate- 
chism, and do they duly and regularly bring them to church on Sun- 
days and holy days!" These queries seem to indicate the existence of 
parish schools, or at least of such control over the schools in a parish 
on the part of the parson as would tend to make them such. 

A "very ingenious man" who was in Maryland in Governor Nichol- 
son's time gives the following account of the province : 

The people here have not yet found the way of associating themselves in towns 
and corporations, by reason of the fewness of handicraftsmen. There are indeed 
several places allotted for towns, but hitherto they are only titular ones, except 
Annapolis, where the governor resides. Col. Nicholson has done his endeavor to 
make a town of that place. There are about 40 dwelling houses in it, 7 or 8 of 
which can afford a good lodging and accommodations for strangers. There are also 
a statehouse and free school, built with brick, which make a great show among a 
parcel of wooden houses, and the foundation of a church is laid, the- only brick 
church in Maryland. 

As early as 1717 the legislature contemplated a new departure. The 
rectors, governors, trustees, and visitors of the free schools had erected 
but one school, and the prospects of a school for each county, contem- 
plated by the act of 1096, were becoming faint indeed. In imi)osiag a 
tax of 20 shillings per i)oll upon negroes imported, the legislature pro- 
vides that the proceeds "shall, for the advancement of learning, be 
applied towards the encouragement of one public school in every county 
within this province, one equal share thereof towards the support of 
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each school, according to the directions of such act or a'tts of assembly 
as shall hereafter direct therein.'^ In 1720 an act which imposed an 
export duty of 3 pence per hogshead on tobacco, gave 3 halfpence of 
this tax to the use of public schools. This act was continued from 
time to time until 1727, when it expired. In 1723 a very curious law 
was passed. So much of the act of 1704 as related to export duty on 
fars and skins, which it will be remembered went to the free schools, 
is repealed, and in lieu thereof a duty is placed ui)on pork, pitch, or tar 
imported from any other colony, to be employed towards the mainte- 
nance of a free school, or schools; while the penalty for violating the 
act, the loss of all goods landed before the duty is paid, was appropri- 
ated one-half to the use of public schools in the several counties, and 
the other half to the informer. In this same year was passed "an act 
for the encouragement of learning in the several counties within this 
province,'^ in which it is stated that thelp.xport and import duties, and 
other fines for raising a fund for the erecting and supporting a good 
school in each county had succeeded with such desired effect as to ren- 
der the law necessary. The act is much less imposing, has no flourishes 
of high sounding names, and evidently proceeded from the lower house, 
and not from the governor and council, as did the act of 1096. It pro- 
vides for one school in each county, at the most convenient place, as 
near the center of the county as may be, and as may be most conveni- 
ent for the boarding of children. Twelve bodies politic, one for etich 
county then in existence, were created. They consisted of seven visi- 
tors who had in general the same rights of filling vacancies, holding 
property, and governing the school as was possessed by the governors, 
rectors, etc., of the free schools. They were directed to purchase 100 
acres of land, one-half of which was to be built upon, and cleared for 
the convenience of making corn and grain, and for pasturage, for the 
use of the master for the time being, while the other half was to remain 
woodland and no other use was to be made of it by the master than 
what was absolutely necessary for firewood and for repairing houses 
and fences already built. The master was on no pretense to be per- 
mitted to plant any tobacco on the land. The visitors are further 
directed "to take all proper methods for the encouragement of good 
schoolmasters, that shall be members of the church of England, and 
of pious and exemplary lives and conversations, and capable of teach- 
ing well the grammar, good writing, and the mathematics, if such cjin 
convenientI]§|be got." They were to allow every such nmster for his 
encouragement, besides thfe use of his plantation, the sum of £20 per 
annum. Of the 84 names of the original visitors, there was 1 honor- 
able (the governor),' 13 reverends, 12 colonels, 2 majors, 5 captains, 10 
with "esq." placed after their names, and 40 with *'Mr." before their 
names. A fine of 600 pounds of tobacco was imposed on any person 
duly appointed who refused to serve as visitor, or delayed to take u^wn 
liim the office by taking the several oaths, among which was one to 
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discharge the duties and trust committed to him as visitor according 
to the best of his *^ skill and cunning.'^ 

In 1728 the law relating to the public schools was amended in two 
respects. (1) If any visitors should obstinately refuse to meet, then 
those ^o did were authorized to choose others in their places. (2) 
The master of every public school is required to teach as many poor 
children gratis as the visitors or a major part of them of the respec- 
tive schools shall order, or be immediately discharged and a new 
master put in. 

The schooUegislB r ion from this time almost to the Revolution, is of a 
minor character ana relates to such matters as dividing the funds into 
one more equal part when a new county was formed and naming the 
visitors for it, to appropriating fines to school purposes, etc., but no 
other constructive legislation was passed. The corporation created by 
the act of 1696, controlling its\)ne school, with the unused authority to 
create others, and the several corporations, each controlling its one 
public school, continued in more or less active operation until the sec- 
ond period of concentration of effort which just preceded and followed 
the lievolution. 

COLONIAL EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS AND THOUGHT. 

In 1732, a very remarkable paper was presented to the upper house, 
"read, and recommended to the lower house." It was not productive 
of any legislative action at the time, but it contains so much that is in 
advance of all previous proposals, and throws so much side light upon 
the condition of the province at the date of its presentation that I 
thought it worthy of summarizing. It is entitled " Proposals for found- 
ing a college at Aui^apolis." The proposer (whose name, unfortu- 
nately, is not given) suggests "(what is generally regretted by all who 
wish to promote the honor, interest, and prosperity of their county) 
the great want of some well regulated seminary for the propagation of 
polite and useful learning in this large and growing colony," and gives, 
among the many advantages immediately consequent on such an 
establishment, a few of the principal or less remote. 

First. Geutlemen will be under no necessity of seudiug their sons, at a great 
expense, into Europe for education. 

Second. As it is scarce possible to provide domestic tutors of any oharaoter or 
abilities here, it not being worth the while of men of genius to come over for mean 
and precarious stipends in private families, by a long and hazard^|i voyage^ and 
such being hardly to bo met with even in England, it seems necessary that a pablio 
academy or collegiate school be endowed here, as well for the benefit of the more 
adult as the younger boys. 

Third. Such of the sons of gentlemen ns are disposed to enter holy orders may be 
here duly and regularly qualilied by the study of humanity, divinity, and philoso* 
phy fur the examination of a bishop, and it is presumed ** from the known Jnatice 
and the paternal affections of the loril proprietary (whose ardent wish it is to make 
the arts and sciences flourish here), that he will, according as they merit snch a 
favor, present the native candidates to the benefices or livings hero as they become 
vacant. 
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Fonrth. Others whose different inclinations may lead them to trade or bosbandry, 
to the stndy of law, of physic, or of snrgery, or to render themselves fit for civil 
employments, may here lay the most probable foundations for erecting their future 
fortunes and variously serving their country; and such as have arrived at the state 
of men without opportunities for a proper education, may quickly recover the time 
they have lost by being put into an expeditious method of studying privately. 

It is humbly recommended that none of the youth of this or the neighboring prov- 
inces, of what opinion soever they may be in religion, shall be excluded from the 
beuetit of receiving their education here on account of their disAcnting from the 
established church. 

The i)lan contemplated inAtmetion ^^ uot only in the learning of the 
best Latin and Greek schools, such as Eton and Westminster, bnt like- 
wise in the principal branches of the philosophy which a tirst graduate 
learns at the universities/' and in some useful and practical parts of 
learning uot generally taught here. 

For accompb'shing these results, the collegiate school or academy 
should consist of five teachers, under the prot^;tion and in8))ectiou of 
his excellency as chancellor, and a certain number of visitors, viz: 

(1) A senior lecturer or regent who shall be professor of divinity, 
moral philosophy, and the classics. 

, (2) A Latin and Greek master or junior lecturer to assist or supply 
the place of the former iu case of sickness or mortality. 

(3) A submaster or usher qualified likewise as the master. 

(4) A wilting master who is to have a com|>erent kuowle<lgc of 
mathematics. 

(5) An English master who on occasion can likewise teach reading 
and accounts. 

"Under these the youth are gradually to bo instructed from the first 
rudiments to the last stage of usefiil learning. The proposer promises, 
being already assured of them on a moderate encouragement, to pro- 
cure tlie above masters well qualified for their several provinces." U pon 
the deatb of any of the masters his duties were to l>e performed by the 
survivors until a succfess(»r of ^^ known abilities could be provided from 
England or elsewhere," but — 

"N. B. — It is hoped, in a few years, that in^renious men shall be bred 
npon the collegiate school capable of lilling the vacancies without 
having recourse to Europe or any provincial place whatever/' 

The regent and Latin and Greek master should, it was thought, be 
clergymen as bestqualifiedforinstructiugtheyounggentlemendesigne^l 
for holy orders, '^aud likewise if they should become old or infirm, they 
may hope that their past services to the public may recommend them 
to the ikvor of the lord proprietary and governors iu succeeding to 
vacant benefices with permission to keep curates, if they are incapable 
of attending their parishes themselves, which will uot only preserve a 
learned and worthy body of clergy iu the province, but be a great 
indaeemeut to them of merit to come over and cfaeeiiully enter ou their 
respective diarges in tlie acadeny." 
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The faithful performance of the duties assigned them would clearly 
have merited a retiring pension, whether by settlement upon the church 
or otherwise. The regent, assisted by the junior lecturer, was *^ to over- 
see the whole and to take care that tlie several masters faithfully dis- 
charge their respective duties; to report the progress tlie youth made 
in their studies; to declare to the parents or guardians, on strict trial, 
what branches of learning they seem most adapted for, that they should 
not only apply to them but that no time or money should be misspent in 
obliging them to labor at what is entirely disagreeable or repugnant to 
their disposition; to take into his own immediate charge such of the 
youth who are so far advanced in their school learning to give them a 
better taste of the elegance of the classics; to lecture to them duly, 
according to their divisions, in ancient and modern history, illustrated 
with geography and chronology and Jewish, Grecian, Roman, aud 
British antiquities; to ground them in the principles; to institute 
oratory lectures; to hear them often declaim on various subjects; to 
pass them through courses, unencumbered with the jargon and trifling 
subtleties of the old scholiifists, of the new logic, natural and revealed 
religion, and moral and natural philosophy; to give them as just notions 
as possible of the constitution and trade of Great Britain and of the 
provinces, particularly Maryland, dependent on it; to watch the least 
tendency to corruption in the morals of every collegiate member; to 
regulate the amusements and diversions of the youth so that they be 
not entirely nnedifying; to take care that they be well treated as to 
their diet, washing, lodging, etc., in the several houses where they shall 
board, and to hold twice a year public examinations where he shall 
preside, to which his excellency and the visitors shall be invited, and 
every gentleman and clergyman shall be admitted, where all the youth 
in general, distributed according to their capacities, shall have proper 
exercises assigned them, to whom they are to give an account of all 
they have learned, at which time i)remium8 of books aud honorary 
rewards are to be presented to those who have acquitted themselves 
well, and suitable censures and disgraces on those who have not duly 
prepared themselves, which method of proceeding beforesuch witnesses, 
must create a generous emulation among boys and have much better 
effects than barren praise or corporal punishment." 

In addition to assisting the regent in the above duties, the Latin 
aud Greek mast<3r, with the help of the submaster, was to give instruc- 
tion "in the initial rules and syntax and in the classic authors of the 
two learned languages, and this in a more modern aud more approved, 
expeditious, and easy way than has formerly been practiced, the 
ancient method of teaching the grammar, as also the school prosody 
and rhetoric, having been fatally found to be dry, laborious, and dis- 
couraging to the tender capacity of boys." 

The T\Titing master was "to teach to write the Roman, running, and 
court hands, etc. ; the most succinct method of algebra, as well as by 
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vulgar arithmetic, bookkeeping, etc.j geometry, with surveying and 
gauging; likewise geography and navigation, with as much astronomy 
as may serve to give adeqnat^ notions of the two latter." 

The English master was to teach children from 5 years old and 
upwiirds correctly to spell, read, and pronounce their mother language 
and prepare fhem to be initiated in Latin. He was to assist the writ- 
ing master occasi»)nally in his art, or even in some parts of the math- 
ematical learning. 

This was of course but a pedagogic dream, which, unlike most 
dreams, has come down tc, us through more than a century and a half, 
but the presence of such a dreamer could not have failed to have some 
influence among those for whom he dreamed dreams of such breadth 
of view and liberality of sentiment. 

On the Gth of March, 1754, a letter signed Philo Marilandicus was 
a<ldresse<l to the editor of the Maryland Gazette and published in the 
next issue. Says the writer : 

On iDqairy it has l>een foand that there are at least 100 Marylanders in the acad- 
emy at Philadelphia, and it is experimentally known that the annual charges for 
clothes, schooling, hoard, etc., amount (at least) to £75 Maryland currency, £50 
sterling, for each youth sent thither — that is, to he genteelly and liherally educated. 
[ Hence it is evident that if this practice continues hut twenty years (at the inoder- 
\ ate computation of £5,000 sterling per annum) there must he remitted from Mary- 
\ land for the henefit of the Pennsylvanians the round plumh or sum of £100,000 
\ sterling. Besides this, 'tis well known that vast sums are every year transmitted to 
I France, et^., for the education of our young gentlemen of the popish x)ersuaaion, etc. 
1 Though perhaps superior politics, interest and influence may render the Having 
the money in the latter case (entirely lost to the province) impracticable, yet cer- 
tainly our Protestant patriots might contrive ways and means for keeping within 
Maryland the cash advanced (as aforesaid for the use of Pennsylvania), by estab- 
lishing a college on each shore, or one at Anna])olis, at which (if duly endowed and 
regulated by proper statutes) our Protestant youth might be educated much better, 
cheaper, and more conveniently accommodated, and at the same time the cost 
expended would still circulate within the province. ' 

Governor Sharpe, at the opening of the May session of the legislature, 
1754, uses the following language : 

Shall I also take the liberty of intimating what considerable benefit must accrue 
to the inhabitants and what honor must redound to yourselves from the foundation 
of a more perfect and more public seminary of learning in this province ; a scheme 
this, long since put in execution among our neighbors, to whom our 3'outh are 
still obliged, much to the disadvantage and discredit of this province, to recur for a 
liberal education. Of such an establishment j'our descendants and late posterity 
I will reap the advantage and remember the present age with gratitude. From my 
knowledge of what vast pleasure and satisfaction his lordship receives from being 
able to contribute to and promote the reputation, honor, and prosperity of his 
province, I will presume to encourage you to expect something more than his bare 
approbation of such a proposal. 

May 6, the lower house took into consideration the aft'air of founding a 

' Richard Brooks favored this proposition and proposed to confiscate the property 
of the Jesuits. The encroachments of the French in the West had excited the people, 
and November 19 the newly elected delegates of Prince George County were 
Inatciicted to promote confiscation. 
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seminary of lo«arnin|^, ete., and the question was put wliether the fund 
now appropriated for the several county schools and the money whirh 
may arise on the sale of the lands and houses which appertain to them 
should be applied towards the erection of one public seminary of leam- 
\ug within this province or not. Carried iu the affirmative. Yeas, .'^S; 
nays, 13. May 28, the question of whether the establishment of a sem- 
inary of learning within this province shall be referred to the iiex.t 
assembly or not was decided by the casting vote of the speaker in the 
negative. Here the matter dropped for the time. 

Tlie establishment of a collo — 
house in 1701,' and some prog, 
rogued. At the .October sessit 
ing the report of a committee « 
21 to 19, and sent to the upi 
recommended that the houst 
intended for a governor's resi< 
the college. This probably e: 
in aftirmative 10 were from th« 
Shore, while in the negative 1< 
the Western. Jealousies betv 
develop, and have not yet en 
w^as deemed uecessjiry to linisl. 
ing, which had stood uncomplc 
approi)riate<l from funds iu tin 
office. The running expenses 
the following salaries: Preside 
and fourth masters, each, £2iK 
lish and writing masters, £10( 

This amount was to 1>e raise* 
at £000; tax from 5 to 10 shi 
the Hon. lienedict Calvert's d- 
and piT)lits arising on SO boys, 

November 10 the upper hou' 
the bill sent them October 28, 

Satibfied that tlio cstAMisbuieut 
lu<'o uu a good iuiiuclatioii would • 
iuliabituutsy wo aro iiiiu'h pleased t 
dioncy of Hiieii au cstablishiiieiit. 

'At that time a bill was iiitrodut 
towards the support of a col lego in 
ernor Sharpeto Lord ]ialtiuu)re, *' 
vast advautages," aud ''were apt 
Would not vote for a college at a 
regard to such an appropriation o ardinar^ 
strip of his right or from his soc'y office, and i 
iustructiouH." So nothing came of this attei 
pp. 523-025, and 545. 
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But the bill now sent is, according to the message, in many respects 
imperfect and very exceptionable, and the time too short to make 
amendments and discuss tiiem properly; therefore ^^we decline return- 
ing you the bill'* and waive it till the affair can be maturely considered. 
To which the lower bouse replies in substance: Return the bill with 
your objections, that we may print bill and objections for the mature 
consideration of our constituents. The time is too short because you 
have wasted three weeks, and besides it has never been the custom for 
the upper house to retain bills sent to them. Then follow counter 
reply from upper house, rejoinder from lower house, and counter 
^ejoinder from upper house, in which the object both houses claim to 
Ijave deeply at heart is lost sight of in a caustic discussion of motives, 
precedents, and parliamentary dignity, until November 20, when the 
legislature was prorogued. 

(Jov^ernor Eden, in a messago to the legislature, ()ct^)ber, 1773, again 
refers to the subject in the following language: 

Permit iu« to n?o.»niinpiul to your retlertions tho oxtensivo utility which can not 
fail to llow from an establistmient in this province f>f a re|;;tilar seminary for onr 
youib, lihorally iiiHtitntcd and supported, and to expro8s my warmeut wished that 
it may engage your peculiar attention.' 

William Kddis, surveyor of the customs at Annapolis, who came to 
Maryland in 1701> for the sole i)urpose of taking office after he should 
have qualilic<l by three years' residence as required by law, writes to a 
friend, October 4, 177»i, that the legislature had " determined by recent 
law to endow and found a college for the education of y(mth in every 
hberal and usr^ful branch of science.'' ^ 



I 'The editorial upon this speech, written by WiUiam Goddard for the Maryland 

Journal (now the Baltimore Ameriean), is worth quotation: "It must afford real 

I pleasure to every frien<l to S(;iruce nud well wisher to this province that the estab- 

lehment of a regular Hemmary lor our youth is again in ctmtemplaticm, and wliile 

I «re owe much to our excellent gt>v< rnor lor the zoalons warmth with wliich he 

eeonimends it to the attention of the aHsenibly, gratitude must ever induce us to 

j oute88 the oblijration we an; under to a late worthy representative of this county 

or the spirit with' which he bupported the ])ropriety and necessity of establishing 

public Beminary. at a time when some misconceived proy)08ition4 inanspiciously 

Hiated a^aiii^t its success. Those jnejudices must, however, naturally subside. 

e i-iin not look aroun<l us without blushing at our supineness. When we behohl 

e ama/iug )>rogress already made and daily making in the arts and sciences in tho 

iKbboring provinces, surely then our representatives in assembly will exert them- 

\ es to provide for an institution so much wanted, which will bo under the auspices 

a tuler and patron distiuguishedly characterized for virtue, refined sense, and a 

e of literature, and consider that the situation marked out for this establishment, 

ich is one of the finest peihaps in the whole world, must take place under many 

rnlar advantages.*'— Md. Journal, October 23, 1773. 

He also states that it hail been determined to repair the damages to the '' melan- 
t V and moldenng monument" formerly designed for the governor's mansion, 
ibc f-o devote it *'to the ]>urpose8 of collegiate education, for which every circum- 
stance coDtiibQies to render it truly eligible/'— Letters from America, p. 148. 
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In this statement he was in error, as no law to that effect had passed. 
Mr. £ddis's comment is interesting: 

iDst-itutions of this uature are inseparably connected with the interest and happi- 
ness of these provinces; but with respect to the parent State they may possibly be 
attended with serious consequences. When the real or supposed necessity ceases of 
sending the youth of this continent to distant seminaries for the completion of their 
education the attachment of the colonies to Great Britain will gradually weaken , 
and a less frequent intercourse will tend to encourage those sentiments of self- 
importance which have already taken too deep root, and which, I fear, the utmost 
exertions of political wisdom will never be able whoUy to eradicate. As an English- 
man I therefore can not but view with a partial regret every adopted plan that may 
possibly, in the event, lessen or alienate the affection of the colonists. And though 
I am sensible the good of the whole ought to supersede every private consideration, 
yet I can not anticipate the future importance and prosperity of America without a 
most fervent prayer that every advantage she may derive from her exertions may 
ultimately depend on a permanent and constitutional connection with the mother 
country. 

In a letter published in the Maryland Gazette, November 4, 1773, 
the following passage occurs: 

While I am assigning the probable reasons why this province hath heretofore 
made no better figure in the learned and commercial world, may I bo permitted to 
express my suspicion that the want of a public seminary of learning is by no means 
the leant. The benefits arising to the community in general from the opportunity of 
a liberal education few will dispute. Even in private affairs the inconveniences and 
mischief flowing from the ignorance and barbarism of the commonalty iire severely 
felt by society and lamented by the better informed. But these are trifles '* light as 
air '^ when compared to the more fatal errors which may be committed in the public 
walks of life through a shameful deficiency of general knowledge. .The man who 
enters into the highest offices of state with all the prejudices ♦ * • about 
him will forever flounder on from blunder to blunder, shack eled in the tram- 
mels of a circumscribed education, his country in the meantime groaning under the 
fatality of his pernicious influence, his ideas of persons and things being confined 
within the narrowest limits. He never will be able, even perhaps with a consider- 
able share of natural good sense, to divest himself of that weak bigotry with which 
his youth had been unhappily tainted. With a disposition, perhaps, to promote 
what to him may appear a public good his benevolent designs may be defeated by 
a superstitious adherence to unsubstantial forms no way essential to the general 
weal of the Commonwealth. But a liberal acquaintance with the liberal arts and 
sciences tends to elevate the mind above the baneful influences of unenlighted 
knowledge and the more disgraceful attachments of party and prejudice. 

ACTUAL CONDITION OF COLONIAL EDUCATION. 

We have examined the educational thought of colonial times as 
exi)ressed in legislation, in efforts, and in suggestions; let us now, so far 
as the scanty material will allow, see what was the actual performance. 
The scarcity of good teachers seems, from the many advertisements 
promising " suitable encouragement " to any person qualified for a school- 
master, to have been an unsurmountable obstacle to the continuous 
success of the public or county schools. Another cause of failure was 
want of interest on the part of visitors. The quorum allowed to act 
was in several cases lowered, but this was a doubtful remedy. These 
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schools had their ups and downs according to the zealousness or indif- 
ference of teachers and visitors, but their usefulness had at the time of 
the Revolution practically ceased in most cases. The school of Kent 
County seems to have maintained a higher character than the average. 
Says an advertisement of May 3, 1745: 

At Kent Coanty School, in Chestertown, Md., young gentlemen are boarded and 
taught the Greek and Latin tongues, writiue, arithmetic, merchants' accounts, sur- 
Teyingy navigation, the use of the globes, by the largest and most accurate pair in 
America; also any other parts of the mathematics, by Charles Peale. 

N. B. — Young gentlemen may be instructed in fencing and dancing by very c^ood 
masters. 

The Rev. Charles Peale was the father of Charles Wilson Peale, cele- 
brated as a painter of portraits, among others one of Washington, and 
as the founder of a museum of natural history in Philadelphia, which 
was the first institution of the kind in the United States. 

Talbot County School was not so fortunate, or not so well managed. 
The master, an Irishman of middle stature, thin visage, marked with 
smallpox, and with " the brogue upon his tongue," had in August, 
1745, run away, taking with him a negro man named Nero and two 
geldings, one gray and the other black, the property of the visitors, 
who offered £5 reward for the apprehension of master, negro, and 
geldings. 

In 1746 the master of the Anne Arundel County School was John 
Wilraot, who concisely and expeditiously taught "reading;' writing in 
the most nsual hands; grammar; arithmetic, vulgar, decimal, instru- 
mental, algebraical, merchants' accounts, with the Italian methods of 
bookkeeping; geometry; trigonometry, plain and spheric, with their 
applications, surveying, navigation, astronomy, diahng; likewise the 
use of the globes, and sundry other parts of the mathematics." 

Peter Bobinson at Upper Marlboro, near which place youth may 
be boarded, taught " reading; writing in all hands; arithmetic in whole 
numbers and fractions, vulgar and decimal; also artificial arithmetic, 
both logarithmetical and logistical, with instrumental, either by inspec- 
tion, rabdologiaor proportional scales; geometry, both superficial and 
solid, with mensurations ot all kinds, either in longimetria, planoine- 
tria, or stereometry, as surveying, fortification, gunnery, gauging, etc.; 
trigonometry, both plain and spherical, with navigation either in plain, 
mercator, or circular sailing; also dialing, all sorts and all ways, either 
arithmetically, geometrically, projective, reflective, concave, or convex; 
cosmography, celestial or astronomical, and terrestrial or geograph- 
ical; astronomy, practical and theorical; grammar; merchants' accounts, 
or the art of bookkeeping after the Itallian manner; algebra; Euclid's 
elements, etc.; likewise the description and use of sea charts, maps, 
quadrants, fprestafils, nocturnal, protractor, scales, Coggershall's rule, 
sector, gauging rod, universal ring dial, globes, and other mathe- 
matical instroments." 

1122— No, 19 3 
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The only supervision of schoolmasters was undertaken with a view 
to prevent Roman Catholics from teaching. In 1754 returns were made 
from the different counties of schoolmasters who had taken the oaths 
of abjuration, etc., and of those who had not. Three of these returns, 
from Dorchester, Prince George, and Frederick, are still on record. 
Edward McSheky, master of the free school, and 11 masters of private 
schools, are rei)orted as having taken the oath in Dorchester. One 
master, said to be a Roman Catholic, being summoned to take the oath 
left the country. Another declared himself to be a Roman Catholic 
and refused to take the oath; two others had been summoned to appear 
before the next court. In Frederick county 4 masters of private schools 
had taken the oaths. 

The returns from Prince George give the social status of the teachers 
of that county, and enable us to see the colonial schoolmaster in his 
highest and lowest states: The Rev. William Brogden, master of the 
county school; James Beck, private schoolmaster, register of Queen 
Anne Parish; Mr. Enoch McGruder's convict servant; Mr. Jeremiah 
Berry's indented servant; David Price, a Protestant, and so on, nam- 
ing 3 other freemen, and designating 1 more indented servant and 3 
convicts by their masters' names. The clergymen who taught, whether 
as masters of county or public schools, or of private schools, were the 
best qualified, both intellectually and morally, that the county afforded. 
Some of thein were men- of very decided pedagogic abilities, and their 
schools, which would have done credit to any country, were deservedly 
renowned. Indentetl and convict servants were the opposite extreme. 
Their schools were composed of the children of their masters and some 
of the neighbors' children. In 1774 John Hammond, near Annapolis, 
offers for sale '^ a schoolmaster, an indented servant, who has got two 
years to serve.'' 

N. B. — He is 8ol<l for no fault, any more than we are done with him. He can learn 
bookkeeping, and is an excellent good scholar. 

As late as 1777 a reward of from £10 to £20 is offered for two run 
aways, one of whom is ** a schoolmaster, of a pale complexion, with 
short hair. He has the itch very bad, and sore legs." 

In 1750 a charity working school for the maintenance and education 
of orphans and other poor children, and negroes, was set on foot in 
St. Peter's parish, Talbot County. The Rev. Thomas Bacon, rector of 
the parish, was the leader in this undertaking. "The intent of it^" 
says he, ^' is to rescue a number of poor children from ignorance, idle- 
ness, vice, immorality, and infidelity, and enable them to be more use- 
ful to themselves and the community they belong to." "God only 
knows," says the reverend gentleman in a sermon, which was printed 
in London in 1751 and sold for the benefit of this charity, "the great 
necessity of such a work in this province, where education is hardly to 
be attained at any rate by the children of the poor, much greater than 
can be apprehended from the general complaint, or even discovered by 
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the particular inqniiy of such as are put upou it by the duties of their 
station. Many poor white children have I found (I speak from sad 
experience), and many more undoubtedly there are, as ignorant as the 
children of the poor benighted negroes. Yet even negroes ought not 
to be neglected. They have souls to be saved as well as others, for the 
neglect of which let the consciences of their owners answer, as they 
are accountable for it. If negroes, then, ought not to be neglected, how 
much more ought we to strive that the children of poor white people 
like ourselves should be brought up in the fear of God, and so educa- 
ted as to make them really useful to themselves and the community.'^ 
The " general plan or scheme," which forms one of the appendices to 
the above-mentioned sermon, states that a master duly qualified shall 
be procured from England, who shall be recommended and approved by 
one of the religious societies, and shall teach as many poor children as 
shall be determined by the trustees, and shall also instruct a certain 
number of negroes, if so required. The number of poor children to be 
taught, either boys or girls, as the trustees should determine, was to 
be according to the produce of the benefactions received, and each 
subscriber of £5 per annum or upwards had the nomination of a child 
in order of the extent of their subscriptions. The poor children were 
to bi^ taught to read, write, and account (the«three R's), and instructed 
in the knowledge and practice of the Christian religion, as practiced 
and taught in the Church of England, together with such other things 
as are suitable to their condition and capacity. While in the school 
they were to be supplied with all necessaries of life proper to their 
station. To their learning was to be added such labor as they were 
capable of, "that they may be inured to industry as well as trained up 
in the principles of piety and virtue." After a proper course of instruc- 
tion they were to be put out to service or apprenticeship. When the 
funds would justify it some useful manufacture was to be set up, that the 
children's labor might contribute towards their support. The money 
for carrying on this undertaking was derived from annual subscrip- 
tions, casual benefactions, and the collections on sacrament Sundays 
and at one or more annual charity sermons. It was provided that such 
negro children as shall be sent should be taught to read and write, and 
instructed in the knowledge and fear of the Lord, gratis, but main- 
tained at the expense of their respective owners." 

The subscription roll states that " profaneness and debauchery, idle- 
ncBB and immorality, are greatly owing to gross ignorance of the 
Christian religion, and to sloth and idleness, especially among the 
poorer sort in this province;" and the annual subscriptions for the 
purpose of improving these bad conditions amounted to £117; the 
casual benefactions to £70 more. On the list many of the best 
names of Talbot County are found, and most of the Eastern Shore 
counties are represented. The subscriptions range from £5 to 5 shil- 
lings, the average being about £2^. Later, Lord Baltimore and his 
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wife became annual contributors, besides making a considerable dona- 
tion. One hundred acres of land were purchased and a brick house 
erected. How long this charity continued to flourish we are unable to 
say. Its prosperity did not probably long survive the death of its 
chief promoter, the Rev. Mr. Bacon/ who died in 1768. The trustees 
were never incorporated, and the real estate, of which there were 
several tracts, was held by Mr. Bacon in trust. In 1787 the legislature 
authorized the surviving trustees, two in number, to convey the lands 
so held, in fee simple, to the trustees of the poor of Talbot County. 
At this time the school had not been in operation for a "considerable 
number of years.'' Thus ended the only colonial effort for the educa- 
tion of the poor. It was what we would at present call a " manual 
labor school," in which no distinctions were made on account of race, 
color, previous or actual condition of servitude. 

Some of the private schools deserve mention. In 1747 the Latin and 
Greek languages were taught by Thomas Cradock, rector of St. Thomas's 
parish, Baltimore County, **who both teaches sind boards young gen- 
tlemen at £20 currency a year." The sons of many of the principal 
families of the province were among his pupils. The school continued 
until Mr. Cradock's death, in 1770. He was a graduate of one of the 
English universities, a good scholar and something of a poet. 

In June, 1744, Rev. Samuel Finley, a native of Ireland, accepts a 
call from the Presbyterian congregation in Nottingham, Cecil County, 
Here he instituted an academy which became widely celebrated. His 
primary aim was to prepare young men for the ministry, but among 
his i)upils were men who became celebrated in widely different 
spheres of life. Governor Martin, of North Carolina; Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, of Philadelphia, and his brother. Judge Jacob Rush; Ebenezer 
Hazard, of Philadelphia; Rev. James Waddell, D. D., of Virginia; 
Rev. Dr. McWhorter, of Newark, N, J.; Col. John Bayard, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; Governor Henry, of Maryland, and 
Rev. William M. Tennent, of Abington, Pa., were among those instructed 
by him. He was an accomplished teacher and ripe scholar. In 1761 
he was chosen president of the College of New Jersey, when his acad- 
emy was discontinued. 

Some idea of the education thought appropriat-e for women may be 
gained from the following advertisement in 1754: 

Mary Salisbury proposes keeping school in Annapolis, at tbe house "where Mr. 
Sparrow lived, near the church, to teach young ladies French and all sorts of fine 

'Tho Kov. Mr. Bacon was indefatigable in obtaining subscriptions. The Maryland 
Gazette of Dereinbor 19, 1754, contains a long list of *' benefactions received in Vir- 
ginia by Rev. Thomas Bacon for account of the charity working school in Talbot 
County." Among the benefactors are Hon. Col. Fairfax, 2 guincaa; Hon. Robert 
Dinwiddie, governor, 10 pistoles; Rev. Mr. Commissary Dawson, £5; Augustine 
Smith, esq., of Gloucester County, one yearns subscription, £12 lOs; Hon. John 
Blair, esq., auditor-general, 6 guineas, being throe years* subscription at 2 guineas 
per annum. [Mr. Bacon was probably the prime mover in obtaining a charter for 
^he Frederick County school in 1763 and was the compiler of Bacon's Laws. 
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needlework, tapestry, embroidery with gold and silver, and every other CDrioos 
work which can be performed with a needle, and all education fit for young ladies 
except danciug. 

Shortly before 1773 the Eev. James Hunt, A. m., opened a grammar 
school at Bladensburg, in which were taught " the Latin and Greek 
languages, arithmetic, logic, rhetoric, geography, geometry, the most 
useful practical branches of the mathematics, and the other arts and 
sciences necessary to form a complete academical education." Such 
young gentlemen as had not an opportunity of attending a general 
course of polite literature might complete their English education by 
receiving instruction in reading, writing, geography, and pronouncing 
English with propriety and elegance. Surveying and navigation were 
taught <^ at the usual premiums, and in the most exact and approved 
methods." The tuition was £6 per annum, and "genteel lodging" 
might be obtained convenient to the school at £15. The strictest care 
was promised to the morals and civil breeding, as well as the literary 
education, of those intrusted to his care. To this school, which had 
been removed to Montgomery County in 1783, was sent William Wirt, 
then 11 years of age. He had previously attended a school kept in a 
log house about a mile from Bladensburg by Elisha Grown, an English- 
man, whom he describes as " a very respectable looking, old-fashioned 
gentleman ;" a classical academy at Georgetown, and a classical school 
kept in the vestry-house of Newport Church, Charles County, by Mr. 
Hatch Dent, " a most excellent man, a sincere and pious Christian, 
and, I presume," says Mr. Wirt, " a good teacher." Here he advanced 
as far as Csesar's Commentaries. At Mr. Hunt's academy he remained 
until 1787, when the school was broken up and his school life ended. 
Mr. Hunt is described as a man of cultivated mind, liberal study, and 
philosophic temper; possessed of a pair of globes, some philosophical 
apparatus, and a pretty good library, which young Wirt bad the run 
of, and in which he read, among others, Josephus, Guy of Warwick, 
and Peregrine Pickle, the old dramas, Pope, Addison, and Home's 
Elements of Criticism. It was Mr. Hunt's custom to take his pupils 
to the court-house to hear the speeches of the lawyers, and here Wirt 
probably received the bent which led him to the profession of which he 
became so great an ornament. 

The county or public schools which, according to the writer already 
quoted, were allowed on all hands to be useless in 1754, did not in 
general improve in character. Owing to the fact fhat the funds did 
not afford sufficient encouragement for proper masters, the schools of 
Somerset and Worcester were united in 1770, and in 1774 those of St. 
Mary, Charles, and Prince George. The first was named Eden 
School, in honor of the new governor, Robert Eden, esq., who arrived 
in the province in 1769 and departed under a flag of truce June, 1776; 
the second was called Charlotte Hall. In each case the union was 
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eflfeeted by consolidating the funds and forming oi the several corpora- 
tions a single one. It is stated that large sums of money had been 
snbscribed by private parties for the support of each of these schools. 
During the agitation out of which Charlotte Hall sprung, a meeting 
was called (1773) which the Eev. Mr. Boucher was invited to address. 
For some reason the meeting did not take place, but the address was 
prepared and in 1797 published in a volume entitled A View of the 
Causes and Consequences of the American Revolution in Thirteen Dis- 
courses. Mr. Boucher had tiiught a private school in Virginia before 
coming to Maryland, where he also kept school. George Washington 
placed his stepson, John Parke Custis, in Mr. Boucher's charge, and 
seems to have had a high regard for him. 
Says Mr. Boucher : 

I coiiM hardly expect to gain credit were I to'inform a foreigner (what you know 
is the fact) that in a country containing not less than half a miUion of souls (all of 
them professing the Christian religpion, and a majority of them members of Church 
of England; living, moreover, under British laws, a people further advanced in 
many of the relUnomonts of life than many large districts even of the parent 8tate, 
and in general thriving if not opulent) there is yet not a single college, and only one 
school with nu endowment adequate to the maintenance of even a common mechanic. 
What is still less credible is that at least two-thirds of the little education wo receive 
are derive<l from instructors who are either indentured servants or transported felons. 
Not u ship arrives either with redemptioners or eonvict<s in which school ma<»teni are 
not as regularly a<lvertised as weavers, tailors, or any other trade; with little other 
ditference that I can hoar of, excepting perhaps that the former do not usually fetch 
as good a price as the latter. *" * ' If you inquire who and what the other third 
are, the answer must be that in general they are aliens and in very few instances, 
members of the <^tabli8hed church. 

If some allowance be made for rhetorical exaggeration, this may be 
taken as a not untruthful statement of the condition of education at 
the date it was written. King William's School was of course the one 
exception to the statement that the endowments were not adequate to 
the maintenance of even a common mechanic. But it must be remem- 
bered that the sums paid the masters were not intended to be a mam. 
tenaneo, but only an *' encouragement.'' The pupils paid for tlieir 
instruction and this also went to the master. In the same year, 1773, 
that Mr. Boucher prepared his address, the visitors of King William's 
School were seeking an entirely new faculty and offered to aoy gentle- 
man qualified to teach the classics £55 sterling certain and £5 cuiTency 
to be paid by each scholar in the Latin school; to a person capable of 
discharging the duties of usher, £30 sterling and £2 10«. paid by each 
scholar in the same; to a scribe who can teach English, writing, and 
arithmetic £6 sterling with every advantage arising from the scholars 
he instructs, and liberty to make his own bargnins with their parents. 
There were very good ai)artments in the house besides those apf>ro- 
priated for the use of the scholars, with a good kitchen and cellar, which 
made a comfortable residence for the exclusive use of the master. 
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CHAPTER TI. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF MARYLAND. 

Hy Kasil S0LLRR8. 
THE SUCCESSION OF THE FREE SCHOOLS. 

During the revolutionary struggle the condition of the free schools 
did not improve. In 1779 visitors were appointed by the assembly for 
Keut County School in place of the visitors who had neglected to take 
the oath of fidelity to the State. The same was done for Queen Anne's 
in 1780, and in 1781 the visitors of Anne Arundel school were allowed 
to take the previously neglected oath. In 1778 3 of the rectors, trus- 
tees, and visitors of King William's School were authorised to meet, fill 
vacancies, and transact business. In the same year the house and 
lands of the free school of Calvert County, the funds not offering induce- 
ment for a master, were allowed to be sold for the benefit of Lower 
Marlboro Academy, which had been erected and supported at private 
expense. This was the first of the incorporated academies, afterward 
so numerous in the State. Washington Academy ' was incorporated 

' (From the Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, November 23, 178i.] 

A brief accomnt of the rise, progreM, and present ttaie of the fVcishington Academy, in 

Somerset Caunty, Md, 

[Published by order of the trustees of said academy.} 

The first rise of this institate was in the year 1767, when several gentlemeD of 
differeDt religions penaasion, impressed with the importance of the good education 
of yonth and the inconvenience of sending them abroad, determined to build a 
hoose and obtain a suitable master. 

Agreeably to this, in August of the same year, a small building was erected and 
tbe school immediately opened with 18 scholars, the master and scholars being 
boarded and lodged together. The proprietors had, at this time, no other view 
than the benefit of their own children; but it soon acquired such a degree of repu- 
tation that other parents applied, and so many children were admitte<l as the build- 
ing would eontain. What contributed much to the credit of the school was an 
examination soon after held aAd attended by a large number of people. At the 
request and expense of many of them the building was enlarged, and the scholars 
in the year 1772 amonnted to near 70. They came from Accomac, Northampton, 
Worcester, Dorchester, Talbot, Sussex, and from several counties of the western 
ahoree of Maryland and Virginia. Teachers were provided in proportion to the 
exigencies of the school, and besides the Latin and Qreek languages, the mathe- 
naticA, geography, the English tongue and oratory were taught. 

The nomben thus increased, for their accommodation the original promoters of 

39 
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in 1779, the inhabitants of Somerset County having erected "a large 
elegant, and commodious building at their own expense for the accom- 
modation of 80 students/' In 1796 Eden School was in a state of ruin 
and the beneficial effects of its original institution entirely defeated by 
its unhealthy situation, and it was ordered to be removed to a more 
healthy location convenient to the two counties. In 1804 the building 



the school, assisted by other lovers of science in Dorchester, Worcester, Accomao, 
and Northampton, raised a large and convenient bnilding adjoining the former 
buildings. In this is a spacious hall for prayers, sermons, and the public exhibition 
of the students, and rooms sufficient to accommodate upward of 80. The inclosnre 
where the range of buildings stand is planted with trees and when grown will 
form agreeable walks for the students in those hours devoted to relaxation and 
amusement. 

The rapid advances of the school were soon checked by the war with Britain, and 
tho patrons engaged in a different scene. As they were friends of literature, so 
were they ready opposers of tyrannical usurpation. Exposed to the ravages of the 
enemy, and their assistance lent to establish the glorious system of independence 
and equal freedom, the great business of education paused for awhile. 

But when public affairs began to look more promising, the managers of the school, 
encouraged by the success and reputation of former years, applied to the general 
assembly, and were incorporated in November, 1779, by the name of ''Trustees of 
Washington Academy." Thus early was a seminary of learning dignified with the 
ausnicions name of that illustrious hero. 

After this the instruction of youth was revived, and the last summer a subscrip 
tion was opened and largo sums obtained from this and adjacent counties. The 
amount of the subscription at present is upwards of £5,000. Whenever they are 
completed the names of the subscribers, with the sums annexed, shall be published 
to the world. 

The funds, it is expected, will be sufficiently adequate to the support of able 
teachers, and to the purchase of a mathematical and philosophical apparatus, as 
buildinj^s, maps, globes, and a considerable library are already provided. 

At present the following persons are teachers in the academy : The Rev. William 
Linn, A. M., president, who teaches oratory and moral philosophy; Archibald 
Walker, a. m., of the University of Glasgow, who teaches the mathematics and 
natural philosophy; Joseph Miller, a. b., of the University of Philadelphia, who 
teaches geography and history. These geutlemen also attend to the classes learning 
the Latin and Greek languages. 

Very particular care is taken in forming the boys to pronounce the English tongue, 
a matter of groat importance in the pulpit and at the bar. 

The strictest attention will bo paid to their morals, and it is hoped that while 
they advance in sound literature they will also be trained by good example and 
admonition in tho ways of virtue and religion. 

No preference shall bo shown to any particular denomination, nor any induce- 
ment offered to those attending the institution to change their religious opinions. 
This was one of the first renolutions made respecting' the seminary, and has been so 
inviolably observed that, although more than 170 students have been already edu- 
cated here, not a single instance is known of anyone leaving the profession he 
originally belongeil to. 

The price of boarding, washing, etc., in the lodgings of the academy will be from 
£18 to £20 per annum. The tuition money is £6 per annum. 

Provisions and other necessaries are so plentiful in the place, and so readily 
obtained, that it is thought students can be nowhere more cheaply accommodated. 

Somerset County, November 6, 1784, 
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had been consumed by fire, and the property was directed to be sold, 
and one-half of proceeds paid to Washington Academy, the other half 
to visitors of Worcester Connty School, which was incorporated by the 
same act. In 1812 Worcester County School and a private academy at 
Snow Hill were united under the name of the Union Academy. 

In 1782 the free school of Kent County was erected into a college, the 
first in the State, and called Washington College, " in honourable and 
perpetual memory of his excellency. Gen. Washington, the illustrious 
and virtuous commander in chief of the Armies of the United States." 
The same year the visitors of Talbot Free School sold their lands and 
consolidated the funds with the estate of Washington College. 

In 1785 St. John's College was founded, and a year later the funds of 
King William's School were authorized to be consolidated with the funds 
of St. John's College. The transfer was confirmed by the legislature 
in 1801. The trustees of the poor of Dorchester County were directed in 
1788 to dispose of the lands and funds of the free school of that county 
for the relief of the poor. A year previous the free-school property of 
Cecil County had been vested in the trustees of the poor, to be used 
towards the establishment and support of an alms and work house. 
The lands belonging to the free school of Anne Arundel County were 
in 1795 lying waste and unemployed. For want of funds he visitors 
had for many years been unable to employ a master to carry on the 
school; all the visitors were dead except one, and doubts were enter- 
tained whether the one surviving visitor could elect others to fill the 
vacancies. Whereupon the legislature passed a supplement to the act 
of 1723, appointing visitors who were empowered '' to employ a master 
who will, for the use and occupation of the ^aid lands, undertake to 
teach in the said school upon the same terms and conditions as are 
required by the original act," or to rent out the land and invest the pro- 
ceeds in the stock of the United States until there should be sufiicient 
to employ a master. In 1822 the preamble of an act to iucorporate the 
visitors of a school in Baltimore County recites that in 1724 a tract of 
laud containing 100 acres, called Scholars' Plains, had been sold and 
conveyed by Thomas Tolly to certain visitors for the use and benefit of 
a school *' for the education of poor children," but, by the neglect of 
the visitors (who were now all dead) to supply vacancies accruing by 
death and otherwise, the benevolent intentions of the grantor were 
likely to be frustrated; the land being exposed to the depredations of 
evil-disposed persons had become entirely useless. Seven visitors were 
accordingly incorporated for the Baltimore Connty School. 

The visitors of the Frederick County School were incorporated in 
1763, and were to receive from that date an equal dividend of the duties, 
taxes, and impositions collected for the use of county schools. Unlike 
the original 12 schools, 1 acre of land was directed to be purchased 
in Frederick Town, which in 1768 was reduced to one-half acre, and 
there not being fands sufficient to buy even that, it was given a year 
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later from the lots laid off for public uses; but in 1796 the half-acre 
had been secured, the 1 acre purchased also, and *^by the active exer- 
tions and liberal endeavors of the inhabitants of Frederick County a 
commoilions building for a seminary of learning had been erected and 
nearly completed." The old visitors were either dead or had removed 
from the county. New visitors were accordingly appointed for Freder- 
ick County School. In 1830 this school became Frederick College, with 
power to confer collegiate lionors and degrees. There remains only the 
free school of Queen Anne's County to, be traced. In 1780 new visitors 
were ai)i)ointed, and beyond that date no legislative action has been 
found concerning it. 

To sum up the succession : 

Somerset County School and Worcester County School merged in 
Eden School, 1770, whose residuary legatees were in 1804, Washington 
Academy an<l Worcester County School merged with Snow Hill in 
Union Academy, 1812. 

St. Mary's County School, Charles County School, and Prince George 
County School merged in Charlotte Hall, 1774. 

Calvert County School merged in Lower Marlborough Academy, 1778. 

Kent County School became Washington College, 1782. 

Talbot County School merged in Washington College, 1782. 

King William's School merged in St. John's College, 1785. 
• Ceril County School given to trustees of the poor, 1787. 

Dorchester County School given to trustees of the poor, 1788. 

Anne Arundel County School continued under act of 1723, 1795.* 

Baltimore Ccmnty School continued in 1822, but diverted to educa- 
tion of poor children. 

Frederick County School became Frederick College, 1830. 

Queen Anne County School, unknown. 

It is thus seen that of the 15 foundations for secondary education in 
colonial times, 7 went to institutions of the same grade, 4 to institu- 
tions for higher education, 1 to an institution for elementary education , 
and 2 to the support of the ix)or. 

A few words in explanation of one of the i)rincipal causes of the 
poor educational conditions in the colonial period will also prevent a 
very natural but erroneous inference. The population was far from 
being homogeneous. Gentlemen of education and refinement, of 
wealth and social position, were to be found, and these must have for 
their children educational facilities the best both in reality and in 
repute. These could only be found abroad, and there they accordingly 
sent their children. The more well to-do planters and tradesmen of 
the middle ranks naturally imitated them, and as a consequence the 
schools had only the support of those of moderate means to depend 
U|)on. As a consequence, though' the schools suffered and the colony 
was almost without the means of raising up and perpetuating a succes* 

iKiDg WiUiaui's School Sisrved Anne Arundel County practically as the county school. 
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sionof such within her own borders, Maryland was never so destitute 
of ^^ able and honest men for discharging the various offices and duties 
of the community, both civil and religious, with usefulness and reputa- 
tion," a*s might be suspected from the condition of her schools. When 
she became an independent State provision for higher education 
became imt)erative. The idea that the more wealthy should contribute 
to the education of the poor except by voluntary charity, did not 
belong to the eighteenth century here or elsewhere; nor was the duty 
of such chanty to the poor based upon any other considerations in 
general than enabling them to read the gospel, rescuing them from vice 
and immorality, and saving their souls. 

ACADEMIES veratu COLLEGES. 

The year 1785 saw the establishment of St. John's College at Annap- 
olis and its union with Washington College under the name of the 
University of Maryland. A donation of £1,750 to the former and 
£1,250 to the latter was pledged to be annually and forever hereafter 
given and granted. These sums were derived from the fees on mar- 
riage licenses (a reversal of the proposal of 17G3 to tax bachelors), 
ordinary licenses, hawkers' licenses, an<l tines and forfeitures. These 
institutions were the only recipients of aid fi'om the State until 1798 
when £500, notwithstanding the pledge, was withdrawn from Wash- 
ington College and donated as follows: Eight hundred dollars each to 
Washington Academy, Charlotte Hall, and Frederick County School; 
9>^^ each to two academies to be established, the one in Talbot and the 
other in Baltimore or Harford County, and $200 to Allegany County 
Schcx)l. The donation to the colleges in 1784, like the act of 1690, was 
an effort to concentrate the educational resources of the State; the act 
of 1 798 was a return to the policy of dispersion of the act of 1723. The 
academies to whom these donations were made were the successors in 
all but the name to the free schools. They were corporations having 
per)>etnal succession, the survivors in the governing boards filling 
vacancies by electing other sensible and discreet men instead of "inhab- 
itants of the better sort'' as in the free schools ; they were " for the edu- 
cation of youth in the learned and foreign languages, the useful arts, 
sciences, and literature." The incorporation of a selfperi>etuating body 
of visitors or trustees to govern the school and receive gifts for its sup- 
port, either from the State or from private individuals, was the colonial 
idea without modification. In 1798 llillsboro School, Talbot County, 
and Georgetown School, Kent County, were incorporated; and in 1799 
an academy at Easton, Talbot County, was incorporated. These schools 
were established by private contributions, and were in operation when 
incorporated. The reversal of the jwlicy of the State in the matter of 
donations may be uac^ without doubt to the efibrts of the Rev. Sam- 
uel Knox, a Presbyterian minister and schoolmaster. In 1790 the 
American Philosophical Society oflfered a prize of $100 ^^ fot W\^\>^»\» ^^^- 
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tern of liberal education and literary instruction adapted to the genius 
of the Government of the United States; comprehending, also, a plan 
for instituting and conducting public schools in this country on princi- 
ples of the most extensive utility." In 1797 the prize was divided 
between Rev. Samuel Knox, of Bladensburg, Md., for "An essay on 
education," and Samuel H. Smith, of Philadelphia, for '* Eemarks on 
education: Illustrating the close connection between virtue and wis- 
dom, to which is annexed a system of liberal education." Mr. Knox 
became principal of the Frederick County School and addressed a com- 
munication to the legislature of 1798, which was published as an intro- 
duction to his essay on education in 1799. A list of the subscribers is 
appended to the volume. At the head of those from Alexandria is the 
name, George Washington, Mount Vernon. Thirty members of the 
legislature were subscribers for from 1 to 6 copies. The address to the 
legislature is an able plea for secondary education. Says Mr. Knox: 

In a State like this, cspeciaUy when considered as a distinguished department of 
a great, united, republican government, one or two pompous editices and expensively 
endowed seminaries may give a partial and ostensible dignity to tlie literary char- 
acter of our portion of the Union ; but, in truth, without the means of establishing 
proper subordinate nurseries of students prepared for entering and attending snch 
dignified seminaries, they may tend to absorb or swallow up the greatt^r portion of 
public patronage; but can not, with any truth or propriety, be considered as the most 
effectual provision for diffusing the blessings of general knowledge or scientific 
improvement throughout the State. Under such a government as ours, and especially 
in a country where the inhabitants are so widely scattered over the surface of the 
soil, it would certainly be most suitable to have those means of e<lucati on which are 
derived from the industry and exertions of the people, disposed of in such a manner 
as would most effectually and generally promote the improvement and happiness of 
the people. There is no impartial or candid mind can dissent from this truth. If 
so, it consequently follows that the present mode of promoting the interests of public 
education in this State has not been, with sufficient efficacy, dict-ated by the influ- 
ence of this consideration. In every comer or portion of the State, how many 
hundreds of our youth are deprived of the means of any instruction suitable to the 
offspring of free and independent citizens. 

Since every State in the Union has been equally liberal in endowing 
colleges, he urges the necessity " ever with a view to the interest of 
the State college, of proper nurseries, in order to supply it with a com- 
petent number and constant succession of students.'- 

Let proper initiating seminiiries be first patronized and instituted, and the neces- 
sity of liberally supporting the State college or university will not only be obvi- 
ated) but, in some essential respects, provided for and secured. In all ages it has 
been the policy of those governments that existed by the slavish ignorance of the 
people to establish one or two sumptuously endowed schools for the sons of fortune 
and affluence — the expecting brood of despotical succession, leaving the canaille, 
the Ignorant herd, to live and die, tho prof anum vulguSf the despised, enslaved, and 
stupid multitude. 

He argues for primary or township schools as well as academies, 
against sectarianism in education, against the relinquishment of the 
solid and invaluable advantages of a classical education "for a smat- 
tering in French, and the accomplishments preparatory for the compt- 
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ing room." The policy initiated by the legislature to which Mr. 
Knox's memorial was addressed was so directly in conformity with his 
recommendations that there can be little doubt that it was the imme- 
diate cause of action at this time, though influences were at work 
which would undoubtedly have brought about the same result at no 
remote period. A more democratic spirit than formerly existed was 
undermining the barriers to office and to the suftrage which the fram- 
ers of the Constitution set up. Mr. Knox's *' Essay on Education,'^ 
though not intended exclusively for Maryland, deserves consideration 
as the first work of the kind published in the State. The pedagogic 
details of his essay, though in themselves highly interesting, are omit- 
ted. He insists that — 

In a liberal coitrsd of public education do one stage of it ouf2;ht to be better pro- 
'rided for than another, in whatever m;iy best contribute to its success. From the 
elementary or grammar school up to the university, though in various situations and 
different departments, it should be considered, supported, and encouraged as con- 
stituting one entire system, no one ptirt of wbich could be neglected without injur- 
ing materiany the whole fabric or institution. Everyone knows that if the first 
principles of science be imperfectly communicated it is seldom that any solid or 
laatiog improvement can be attained. This certainly may be sufficient to point out 
the importance of having the elementary parts of education as well conducted as 
the most advanced. 

His plan provides for the establishment in each State of: (1) Parish 
schools in each county at suitable distanc45 from each other and endowed 
'With a few acres of land and a proper house to accommodate the 
teat^her and pupils; (2) county schools or academies more extensively 
endowed; (3) State colleges as already instituted in the several States, 
but 80 regulated and organized as to fall in with the general uniform 
system, and for the estabUshment of one national university for the 
United States. 

He proposes that a board of education be incorporated, consisting 
of one or more members from each State, whose *' office should not only 
be to preside over the general interests of literary instruction, to digest, 
direct, and arrange an uniform system in all its parts, and to corre- 
si>ond in such a manner as to support the general and united interests 
of education, but more especially in their individual capacity to pre- 
side with regard to it in those States in which they were resident." 
They should ascertain annually the condition of the primary or parish 
schools, county academies, and college in their respective States, and 
lay it before the board. To assist them there should be a rector for 
each county, who should visit every school at least twice a year to 
report on its condition, the number of students, etc. One of the great- 
est difficulties in the establishment of a uniform plan of education 
being that of procuring proper tutors, "The Sidaries of the various 
teachers ought to be liberal, and fully equal to what men of their 
qualifications could make in other departments of business suited to 
their circumstauces." To keep up and cherish a laudable emulation 
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'Mt might be salutary to promote such of the masters of the primal 
schools as distinguished themselves by diligeuce and abilities to moi 
lucrative situations in the county academies as often as vacanci 
hapi)en by death or otherwise." Mr. Knox dwells npon the importati 
of a uniform system of schoolbooks, chosen by the national boanl 
education, and recommends the appointment of a State printer for ea 
State, who ^^ should be obliged to follow the instruction of the litera 
board with regard to the type, pa[)er, binding, and even outward ui 
form appearance of all the schoolbooks for supplying the publick sei 
naries of the United Stiites." The several chapters "On the establis 
ment and conduct of the parish or primary schools,^ "On the coun 
ac ulemy," "On exercises of amusement during the terms of relaxatio 
from study,'' "On the State colleges," and "On the National Univ 
sity " are full of interesting suggestions concerning methods of teachii 
text-books, buildings, furniture, etc., which, however, do not come witl 
our present purjK)se, which is merely to outline the general ph 
His proiwsals for producing a supply of teachers should ^lot be omitt^ 

III each of tbt^se schools (the primary) at loaat three promising boys, whose p 
ents could not utfortl to etiucato them, should be admitted at the expense of the p 
ish or township to which the school belonged. The condition on which these b 
should be received ought to be that their parents should agree to have them e 
Gated for the purpose of becoming teachers; so being they discovered, on trial, pa 
suited to that profession. A few of them who most distinguished themselves 
publick examination should be admitted in theconnty acailemies, and afterwards 
the ^tate colleges and university. This, in the course of a few years, would train 
a proper supply of tutors, both masters and assistants, for the different seminar 
an<l at the same time extend the blessings of literary instruction to hundreds v 
would otherwise be deprive<l of it. Tutors so educated through the different sta 
of the literary course, on the same literary board or society, would, in every point 
view, be rendered greatly preferable to strangers educated under different insti 
tions. ' 

The Rev. Samuel Knox when he was awarded the half of the Philosophi 
Society's prize is uientiuued as of Bladensburg. In 1798 he was principal of Fr 
erick County School. Ho came to Baltimore early in this century and opener 
private academy which, uniting with a similar institution, became the Baltim 
College, of which he was president until 1819. Ho was invited in 1817 (see Thoi 
Jefferson and the University of Virginia, by H. B. Adams, p- 106) to become profea 
of languages, belles-lettres, rhetoric, history, and geography at the University 
Virginia. But ho did not accept the position. He was again principal of Freder 
Aca<lemy in 1825. In 1828 Mr. Knox memorialized the legislature on account of 
treatment he received from the board of trustees with reference to the terminat 
of his engagement as principal of the Frederick County School. He was then 
old man. Gen. E. S. Shriver, president of the trustees of tYederick College, wa 
pupil of Knox during his second engagement at Frederick. He remembers hin 
a feeble old man whom some of the boys cheated in regard to work assigned. 1 
following is a list of such of his writings as 1 have found in print: 

(1) "The scriptural doctriue of future punishment," vindicated m a discourse fi 
these words, ''And these shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the rig 
eons into life eternal,'' to which are prefixed some prefatory strictures on 
lately-avowed religious principles of .loseph Priestly, lt^ d., f. r. s., etc. By Sam 
Knox, M. A., minister of the Gospel at Bladensburg, Maryland. Georgetown. 

(2) **An essay on the best system of liberal edncation, adapted to the genim 
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His plan contemplated schools uniformly graded from the primary to 
the uuiversity^ uniform text-books, adequate supervision, fair emolu- 
ments for teachers, promotion for merit, and provision for their profes- 
sional training. To his contemporaries it must have appeared visionary 
indeed, but along these lines all improvement in public education has 



the I'nited States/' eto. By theBev. Samuel Kuox, m. a., president of the Frederick 
Academy. Baltimore, 1799. 

(3) "A funeral oration commemorative of the illustrious virtues of the late great 
uidgood General Washington, the father of his country and the friend of man/' deliv- 
ered to a respectable congregation of the citizens of Fredericktowu, February 22, 
1800, by Samuel Knox, a. m., minister of the Gospel and principal of the Frederick 
Acarlemy. Frederick. 

(4) "A discourse delivered on occasion of taking up a collectiou in behalf of the 
Gxeeke, in the Presbyterian Chnrch in Frederick," February, 1824. By Samuel 
Koox,A. M. Fredericktown, 1824. 

(5) "A discourse delivered in the Presbyterian Church in Frederick on occasion 
of the decease of its pastor, the late Rev. Patrick Davidson.'' By Samuel Kuox, 
principal of Frederick Academy. Frederick, 1825. 

(6) "A brief essay on the best means of promoting the interests of public educa- 
tion," to which is prefixed a memorial to the honorable the general assembly of 
Marylaud. By Samuel Knox, m. a., principal of Frederick Acatlemv. Frederick, 
1826. 

Thecommuuication to Niles' Register, raentione<l by Dr. H. B. Adams, September 
28, 1822, refers to the same subject as No. 6. He was at this time m Baltimore. 

As Mr. Knox's essay on education has become Kcurce, it may bo well to quote some 
of his remarks on a national university : 

"The university buildings, in magnitude and style of architecture, ought to be 
suitable in every respect to the important purposes for whiclt they are designed, and 
also to the character and dignity of the nation. 

"The following are the principal buildings that should be comprised under 
the general plan; Proper apartments for the president and vice-president of the 
university, and contiguous to those a great room or hall for the faculty of professors 
to assemble in on the business of the university, in which also the stndents should 
be matriculated and the several degrees conferred after proper examination by the 
facnlty. 

''There ought to be al8<i a very large and spacious public hall, sufficiently capa- 
cious to contain, on proper occasions, all the students of the university, the faculty 
of professors, and also any respectable assembly of spectators or audience that might 
occasionally be introduced. 

"A commodious, well designed and fitted out cla.ss roo^n for the professor of each 
particnUr art or science would be necessary, furnished with suitable pews, properly 
arranged and unmbered, and also with a respectable desk or pulpit for the professor, 
together with such presses or other receptacles for books and such other apparatus 
M would be necessary for him during the hours of instruction. Convenient houses 
or apartments shonld also be provided for all the various professors in the arts and 
sciences, and it might be most eligible that each of their class rooms should l^e con- 
tignous to or adjoining their private apartments. A steward*s house wouhl also 
be necessary, in which department of tho buildings it would be requisite to have a 
coui|)eteut number of kitchens and spacious dining rooms, and over these lodging 
rooms for the students. 

"The build ings shonld also comprehend a house for a public library, a museum, 
and also proper apartments for those who taught the ornamental arts, especially a 
hall for painting, another for music, an<l a third for statuary. It migbt also, in a 
•eminitr' of this kiad, be useful to introduce some of the most ingenious of the 
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advanced from that time to tbe preseut date, and on these same liuea 
there is little reason to doubt that future advances will be made. The 
schools advocated by Mr. Knox were not intended to be schools for 
gratuitous education of those who were too poor to pay for their educa- 
tion, but were intended to aflford the best facilities to such of the com- 
munity as were desirous of educating their children and were able to 
pay for it. The only direct result of his labors was the diversion of 
the State donation, which had previously been given to the two colleges 
alone, to the support of county academies. 

The donations to academies given by the legislature in 1798 were 
well distributed. They were granted " from a conviction that the estab- 
lishment of literary institutions for the liberal education of youth in 
different parts of this State would have beneficial effects in training up 
and continuing a succession of able and virtuQus characters for dis- 
charging the various offices and duties of public and private life,'' says 
a preamble. Washington Academy in the southern part, Easton 
Academy in the central, and Washington College in the northern sup- 
plied the Eastern Shore. Charlotte Hall in the southern part, St. Johns 



mechanical arts. A printer of the very first abilities and reputation could not be 
dispensed with, who should be furnished with proper accommodations for carrying 
on that business, and who should keep a bookshop well supplied with such books 
and stationery as would be necessary for students attending the university. 

''The front or elevation of the university buildings would from this view be 
properly dcsigued for accommodating the president and vice-president; the large 
hall or room for the faculty to meet in on tbe business of the university, and also for 
the great public or common hall, for accommodating occasionally the whole univer- 
sity. 

" The several professors* houses, with their respective class rooms should, in the 
manner of wings, extend rearwards, so that, being at right angles with the front 
buildings on each end, they, together with it, would form the sides of a square of 
buildings. They should, however, be set at a distance so remote that the inner area 
formed by them should bo sufficiently capacious for the following plan of build- 
ings: 

"At the breadth of 100 feet from each range of that square in the area anotber 
should be built for the accommodation of the steward and chamberlain, the neces- 
sary kitchens, dining rooms, and lodging rooms for the students. 

"Within this square, at a proper distance, should be a third, which would neces- 
sarily be diminished in its dimensions, for the accommodation of the teachers of the 
ornamental arts, with their respective halls, and also for the printing ofUce and 
bookshop. On the most central part of the buildings a magnificent steeple should 
be erected with a proper bell. On the top should be a cupola or dome fit for an 
observatory, and sufficiently large to a<luiit of au astronomical apparatus in the first 
style of improvement. 

" On the fourth side of the external square allotted to the various professors of the 
sciences, being opposite to the front, might be erected buildings for the library, 
museum, etc. 

"In the rear of the buildings should bo an ample inclosure for walks and places 
of recreation for the students. Here also should be a botanical garden, containing 
a house for the gardener and a summer-house hall for the purpose of lecturing upon 
that science. A building for a chemical laboratory and lecturing hall should be also 
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College in the central, and the academy to be established in Balti- 
more or Harford County in the northern sux^plied the Western Shore 
toward the bay, while Frederick County School and Allegany County 
School carried the benefits of liberal education to the most western 
parts of the State. Here the movement rested until 1805, when the 
legislature discontinued the donations to the two colleges entirely, and 
diiected that the sums of £750 and £1,750 previously paid them should 
remain in the treasury " subject to the api)ropriation of the legislature 
to literary purposes in the several counties of this State, and not to 
other or different puri>oses." A description of the States of Maryland 
and Delaware by Joseph Scott, published in I^hiladelphia, 1807, has the 
following account of this transaction: 

Annapolis has always been considered by tliiuking men a very unfit place for the 
establish meut of a college. The iubabitants arc rich and extravagant. The expense 
of educating a small boy amounted auniially to between $400 and $500. This sum 
yraa beyond the reach of men of moderate fortunes, especially if they had more than 
one boy to educate, so that from the extravagant expense of education the college 
dwindled into a mere grammar school, and useful only to the inhabitants of Aunap« 



erorted in this inclosure, as being bettor secured against accidents than if connected 
with the university buildings. 

'* A principal of the highest literary character and well-disposed to the office of 
instructiou, and also a vice-principal or chancellor of the same description, should 
be placed at the head of this university, supported by such salaries as were suited 
to the dignity of their office. 

"There ouglit to bo a professor of classical learning, or belles-letters and compo- 
sition; a professor of Latin and Roman antiquities; a professor of Greek and Gre- 
cian antiquities; a professor of Hebrew and Oriental languages; a professor of 
rhetoric, logic, and moral philosophy ; a professor and assistant x>rofessor of natural 
philosophy; a professor of mathematics; a professor of astronomy; a professor of 
history and chronology; a professor of law and the principles of government, and a 
professor of elocution and oratory. Besides these, the various professors in the 
luedical department, and also the professors of the various ornamental arts would 
compose that respectable faculty to whom the important charge of this seminary 
should be entrusted under the direction of the literary board. 

"In order to maintain the interest of the State colleges, as well as the university, 
Dosttttlent should be admitted into the latter but such as brought a diploma er 
degree from the former, so being they were citizens of the United States; and if 
foreigners, without a proficiency, on strict examination, in classical and mathemati- 
cal learning, equal to those who had gone through their course at the State colleges." 
The fact that Mr. Knox was the first to be oti'ered a place at the University of Vir- 
giniu by Jefferson suggests the propriety of comparing his ideas of a national univer- 
sity with the ideas of Jefferson, in planning the great institution with which hie 
name is so closely associated. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the details of 
thoearher arrangements of the University of Virginia to determine whether appar- 
ent similarities are incidental or derivative. 

Mr. Knox's essay of 1826 was a plan for lessening the cost of liberal education 
by enabling 3 teachers to teach 300 pupils at the same time. He has examined the 
•jsteius of Joseph Lancaster and Dr. Bell, and '' Hatters himself that he h:us<ligested 
apian mnch superior to that of either of those gentlemen, especially where the 
most liberal course of instructioa is contemplated." Of his essay of 1798 he says 
that some copies were sent to England, and intimates that Lancaster may have 
obtained one, from which he borrowed some of his ide;is. 

1122— Ko. 10 i 
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olis, wbose cbilclren ulone tho legislature did not think themselves authorized to 
educate. It is said that under the principal, on able and attentive man, there were 
no more than three pupils in tho higher class, for which he received a salary of £500 
a year. ' 

In 1803 Centreville Academy, Queen Anno County, was incorpo- 
rated; in 1809, RockviUo Academy, in Montgomery; in 1810, Hagers- 
town Academy, Washington County. In Baltimore city, Baltimore Col- 
lege was chartered in 1803. 

Until suitable buildings could be erected the private academy, 
" which has for some years past been conducted by James Priestley, 
in the city of Baltimore, with distinguished reputation and greatly to 
the advantage of the community,^ was constituted the college, and 
James Priestley continued as principal. Among other private acad- 
emics in Baltimore at this date was one taught by Samuel Brown. 

In 1804 William Du Bourg and others, associated professors of a sem- 
inary of learning in the vicinity of the city of Baltimore, were granted 
power to confer degrees in any of the faculties, arts, and sciences, and 
liberal professions which are usually permitted to be conferred in any 
colleges or universities in America or Europe, '^ provided no religious 
test or i)ersuasion shall ever be considered as a requisite to tho obten- 
tion of such degree or degrees," This was the Catholic college of St 
Mary's. 

In tlie organization of Ilagerstown Academy wo iSnd for the first 
time a <leparture from the time honored self-perpetuating cor}K)ration. 

^Tho same writer has tho following accoant : 

''Charlotte Hall consists of thrco edifices, viz, the achoolhoose, which is about 
60 foot by 24 ; a buildiDg for tho accommodation of tho principal, of tho samedimeu- 
sions, and a building for the nse of the steward, about 60 feet by 30, two stories bigh, 
with kitchen, cellars, and outhouses; all are built of brick and nearly finished. 
The seminary is under tho care of a principal, who has asalary of $l,tX)Oper annum; 
a vice-princip.'il; with an annual salary of $666.75; an assistant teacher of the Ian- 
guages, a French master, and an English master, each of whom has a salary of $400 
per annum. 

"The number of pupils is from 90 to 120. Seventy are limited to the house of the 
steward, tho others are externs. Those who live with the steward pay, each, for 
boarding, washing, monding, and bedding, £30 per annum. If a boy famishes hia 
own bed, and largo enough for two to sleep in, he pays but £27 10«. 

"The funds of tho institution consist of a legislative grant of $800 per annum, with 
250 acres of land, and $20 a year from each pupil, which must be paid quarterly in 
advance. 

"Charlotte Hall is situated on the highlands, between tho Potomac and Patnxent, 
upon a dry, sandy, and level x)lain, remote from stagnant waters. Tho place is said 
to be as healthy ns any in tho United States. Nothing can afford more satisfactory 
evidence than tho uuinterrnpted health which so largo a number of boys have 
enjoyed since its first establishment. No place is more abundantly supplied with 
provisions. The rivers Potomac and Patuxeut abound with rock, sheepshead, stur- 
geon, porch, herrings, crabs, oysters, etc. , and a variety of wild fowl. . A post-office 
has been established at Charlotte Hall, and some genteel buildings lately erected. 
Tho mail passes through once a week." 
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Tbe Sam of $6,000 was divided into 1,200 shares, and tlie stockholders 
elected annually 21 trustees. 

By the constitution of the State, framed iu 1770, property qualifica- 
tions were required in voters and all x>^rson8 holding office. In 1810 
tbe tendency toward democracy had so far progressed that all white 
male citizens were given the right of suffrage and made eligible to 
office. In 1811 West Nottingham Academy, Cecil County, and Har- 
ford County Academy at Bel Air, were incorporated in the old close cor- 
poration form. The preambles giving the reasons for their establish- 
ment as a matter of xmblic policy show a great advance and for the first 
time recognize the necessity of general education. The first reason in 
each, " whereas the establishment of seminaries for the education of 
youth in this as well as other countries has been of essential benefit to 
society, by bringing forward a succession of able and virtuous charac- 
ters qualified to discharge the duties of public and private life," is not 
essentially different from the colonial reason — to fit the youth of the 
province for the discharge of duties ^' in the several stations and employ- 
ments they may be called to and employed in either in regard to 
church or State " — but the second marks a great change in men's minds : 

And whereas the general diffusioa of acieutific knowled;;e through such meaus 
U tbe more essentially necessary iu a country like ours, the perpetuity of whose 
bappy government materially depends upon the religion, virtue, and patriotism of the 
people at large, from whom all power in relation to the Government emanates, and 
before whom pnblic men and measures are daily passing in judgment, and who are eli- 
gible in one way or other to the most important trusts and offices, both iu church 
udBtato, trusts and offices that require the utmost extent of human acquisition. 

In this year (1811) the legislature proceeded to distribute the sums 
withdrawn from the colleges in 1805 and ordered to be retained in the 
treasury *' subject to the appropriation of the legislature to literary 
pwrposea in the several counties,'' as follows: To St. John's College, 
$1,000; to Hillsborough School, Caroline County, $500; to West Not- 
tingham Academy, Cecil County, $300; to a school now building in the 
town of Cambridge, Dorchester County, if completed before the 1st 
day of October, 1812, $500; to Ilagcrstown Academy, Washington 
County, $800; to Centreville Academy, Queen Anne County, $800; 
and to Allegany County School, $300 in addition to the present dona- 
tion; to Washington College, $800; to Rockvillo Academy, Montgom- 
ery County, $800. Cambridge Academy was completed in time to 



' '*Iti8noteworthy,''saysMr. Francis Adams iu his history of the elementary school 
contest in England, " that on the two occasions when Parliament has taken serious 
sction in regard to education, the movement has followed a reform in the system of 
npresentation. The grants which began in 1834 and the establishment of the edu- 
cation department were the outcome of the reform bill of 1832, as the education act 
«f 1870 was one result of the reform of 1868. In each case two causes had been at 
work. The increased power of the democracy and the determination to UvSe it for their 
own advantage was the most important; and this was seconded by the alarm of the 
vpper classes at being in the hands of an uneducated people, and the recognition of 
tbs Bscessitj expressed by Mr. Lowe of 'educating their masters/'' 
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receive its donation, and incorporated in 1812. In the same ye 
Union Academy, formed from a private school at Snow Hill and \Vorc€ 
ter County School, was incorporated. Mr. Knox's ideal — one acadea 
for secondary education in each county — was now practically carri( 
into elTcct. On the Eastern Shore each county had its school, and ea( 
was in receipt of State donations, except Worcester. On the Westei 
Shore, Charlotte Hall served for the four counties of the soutbei 
peninsula, having been originally erected by the united efforts 
three and having received into the board of trustees seven membe 
from Calvert in 1798, after the destruction of Lower Marlboro Acaden 
by fire. Baltimore County was without an academy, though an $8( 
donation waited for one, probably because of its proximity to Ball 
more, where good private schools existed. Harford County Acaden 
had as yet no State aid. All the other counties had academies recei 
ing State donations; but to accomplish this result the colleges hi 
been sacrificed, and ranked merely as the academies of the counties 
which they were situated. 

Elementary education was still a matter of private concern or cba 
ity, except as the academies performed the office of primary schools ; 
addition to that for which they were instituted, liberal education. Tl 
subject of free elementary education, for the poor at least, was iiidee 
abroad, and reached the halls of the legislature in 1812. But as itwi 
be necessary to trace the history of the beginnings of elementary edi 
cation in some detail, in order to understand the later history of tl 
academies, it will be best to follow, first, these institutions to tl 
period when the efforts for primary schools began to atlect them sei 
ously. A single academy in each county might, if primary schoo 
existed at convenient distances, have given general satisfaction, b' 
without them one academy could not sjitisfy the needs of the dittere: 
parts of thecounty, and since academies received State aid, while pJ 
mary schools did not, it was but natural that neighborhoods shou 
build academies and look for a St^ite donation in the future. Buc 
ingham Academy was incorporated in Worcester in 1813; BrookvilJ 
in Montgomery, 1814; Bladensburg, in Prince George, 1815 j the li 
partial in 18I(), Lancaster and Grammar School at Liberty in 1817, B 
Pipe Creek in 1818, all in Frederick County; Shrewsbury, in Kent, ISl 
Church Hill, in Queen Anne, 1817; Elkton, in Cecil, 1817; New Ma 
kct, in Dorchester, 181S; Salisbury, in Somerset, 1818; Garrison Fc 
est, the first academy for Baltimore County, in 1817, to be followed 1 
Franklin in 1820, and St. James in 1821. In 1821 Lower Marlbo 
Academy was rebuilt and reincorporated ; the trustees for Charlotte Hi 
from Calvert withdrew and carried with them to the a<»ademy in th< 
own county one-fourth of the donation which Charlotte Hall hi 
received. 

In 1815 Harford County Academy received an annual donation 
$500. and in 1820 the $800 for Baltimore County was divided equal 
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between Garrison Forest and Franklin academies; in 1823 it was 
redivided, and St. James Academy given a third portion. An addi- 
tional donation of $1,200 was granted to Charlotte Hall in 1817. A 
third college, Asbury, was incorporated in Baltimore City in 1817. 
With three colleges, at least in name, and having power to confer 
degrees, Baltimore had at this date only private institutions for sec- 
ondary and primary education and charity S(!hools for the poor. 

Of the 15 academies established from 1813 to 1821, 11 were self-per- 
petuating close corporations in the old form. The trustees of Liberty 
Academy were elected annually by the stockholders; those of Big Pipe 
Creek, annually by the subscribers; and the pastor and vestry of St 
James' parish were incorporated as trustees of St. James' Academy, 
the office of vestrjinan carrying with it the duties of a trustee. Lib- 
erty Academy consisted of a Lancaster and grammar department, and 
when there was a balance iu the Lancaster dei)artment free scholars 
were to be admitted.^ 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

The earliest legislative action concerning primary education consists 
of acts of incorporation or encouragement of benevolent societies for 
the education of the poor. In 1799 the Benevolent Society of the 
City and County of Baltimore, for the maintenance and education of 
poor female children, was incorporated. It was a charitable enterprise 
of St. Paul's i)arish, whose associate rectors were at the head of the 
governing board. The trustees of St. Peter's School (Episcopal), for 
maintaining and educating poor children, were incorporated in 1805. 
Hillsboro School, in Caroline County, represented to the legislature in 
1807 that they had a small fund which was appropriated to the main- 
tenance and education of poor children, many of whom had neither 
father nor mother, and upon beiug discharged from school were liable 



I 



' LOTTERIES. 

One of the most rcmarkjiblo peculiarities of tho latter part of the ei;rht«eutU and 
^e early part of tho nineteenth century was tho prevnlenco of lott<^ries. Lower 
Mariboro Academy had raised money in this manner to erect tho necessary buildings 
•■fariyaa 1777, but as no legislativo sanction was necessary until 1792 the extent 
to which tho custom prevailed in earlier times can only be ascertained by examining 
*^e files of old newspapers. After 1792 an act of the legislature conferring the 
pritilcgo was necessary and tho laws are full of lottery acts. They were granted 
*w all sorts of good objects, cleaning the harbor and basin, for canals, for wharfs, 
^ building charches, for making roads, for improving streets, for schools, acado- 
^w,and collegcB, for bnilding masonic lodges, for the pre8er\'ation and distribution 
^vaccine matter, for erecting a monument in the city of Baltimore to the memory 
©nVasUington, etc. Very many of the academics were granted this privilege. Tho 
•*unof money to be raised was limited in each case,' but whether it was realized in 
nill We have no means of ascertaining. Probably in most cases the full amount was 
Bot obtained and in some cases the privilege was not used. As examples of the 
*>BOQnto authorized, in 1817 Charlotte Hall w;i8 granted a lottery to raise $40,000 
Ifid filadensbnrg one to raise $10,000. 
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to become useless members of society. The trustees asked for x)ower 
to bind out such children uutil they became of age, which was granted. 
In 1807 an act of incorporation was passed for the trustees of the M^Don- 
ough Charity Schools in Charles County. The trustees were to fix the 
price of tuition, ^^ provided that the children of those who shall be deemed 
by them unable to pay shall be received and taught without any 
charge whatever." In these schools the English language, and such 
sciences and branches of education as the trustees might think proi)er 
and suitable, were to be taught. 

In 1801 the Female Humane Association Charity School was incor- 
porated for the maintenance and education of i>oor female children^ 
but the act of incorporation was repealed in 1807, and the Kight Rev. 
John Carroll, bishop of the Roman Catholic Church, the Rev. I. 
Daniel Kurtz (Lutheran), the Rev. James Inglis (Presbyterian), Charles 
Ridgely, of Hampden, Christian Keener, and Peter Hoffman were 
incorporated as trustees of the Orphaline Charity School, which suc« 
ceeded te the former association.^ "Nine discreet female characters" 
were annually elected by the contributors to serve as directors, who 
had full control of the school, and filled vacancies in the board of 
trustees." 

Whorcas married womon and femes^covert seem to bavo beeu tbe original fouuders 
of this benevolent society, so bonourable to tbomselves and to tbe community at large 
[says the act], and doubts may arise whether in i)oint of law women, so situated, can 
exercise the rigbt of voting without special provision to that effect, Be it enacted, 
tbat any married woman who contribntcs shall have and enjoy tbe right of voting 
" in as full and ample a manner as if she were Skfeme aole.^* 

In 1808 the male free school of Baltimore was incorporated. This 
school was established in 1802 by the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the trustees were required to bo members of that body. The preamble 
declares that — 

Institutions for the education of youth in tbe principles of virtue, knowledge, and 
useful literature (especially charitable institutions that paternally lead the children 
of poverty from their obscure abode, furnishing gratuitously with education, to 
prepare them for useful stations in society) are of the first importance, etc. 

In 1814 the funds arising from the personal estates of persons who 
died intestate and left no legal heirs were ordered to be paid to the 
several free schools in the city and i)iecincts of Baltimore in prox)ortions 
according to the number of children educated in each school. The 
Baltimore Carpenters' Humane Society was allowed in 1815 to raise a 
sum not exceeding 815,000 for erecting a hall for the use of the society 
and for the support of a school for the education of the indigent children 
of its members. The Roman Catholic Free School in the city of Balti- 
more was incorporated in 1817, the Most Reverend Archbishop Ambrose 
Marechal being president of the directors. Before this i)eriod, however, 
the inadequateness of charitable efforts to educate the i)oor had been felt. 
In 1811 the necessity of general education had been asserted by the 



^ ' The ahsenco of sectarian prejudice in Maryland at tiiia time is very notioeable. 
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legislature, and in 1812 tbo first effort was made to raise a fund for sap< 
porting X)rimary schools. The chartei-s of the banks in the State were 
extended to the year 1835, and they were required to pay annually 
920,000, which was ** pledged as a fund for the purpose of supiK)rting 
county schools.^ in 1813 this was changed to the payment of 20 cents 
of every $100 of capital stock of each bank actually paid in. The 
treasurer of the Western Shore was requiretl to invest all moneys 
received in virtue of this act in the stock of the Commercial and 
Farmers' Bank of Baltimore and the Mechanics' Bank of Baltimore, 
and the stock so accumulating was ** inviolably pledged for the estab- 
lishment of a general system of free schools throughout the State of 
Maryland, and shall be used or appropriated for no other purpose 
whatsoever, and shall be equally divided among the several counties of 
the State.^ In 1816 the preamble to an act to provide for the educa- 
tion of poor children in Kent, Talbot, Cecil. Anne Arundel, and Mont- 
gomery counties reads: 

Whereas tho want of an efficient and Tv-eU-digested system of conuty schools, cal- 
cnlated to diifoBo tho advantages of education throughout tho State, has been long 
felt and sincerely regrotti>d by every friend to morality and good government; and 
whereas the funds arising from the tax on bank stock, and appropriated to tho 
above purposes by an act of assembly passed at November session, eighteen hundred 
and twelve, is not 3'ct sufficient to carry the wise and benevolent intentions of the 
lofpslature into effect, yet viewing the incalculable advantages enjoyed by some of 
our sister States, where extensivo school funds enable them to disseminate the 
blessings of education to every class of their citizens; and believing there is no 
practicable mode to accomplish so desirable an object in the present situation of the 
finances of the State, but by laying a moderate tax on tho wealthy for tho educa- 
tion of the poorer clauses of society, etc. 

Here we have tho first resort to direct taxation for school purposes. 
Seven persons — seven was the number of the visitors in the old colo- 
nial free school and in many of the academies — were appointed by the 
levy courts of the above named cminties for each election district, and 
were designated the trustees for the education of i)oor children. p]ach 
election district was subdivided into seven parts, and oiio trustee was 
assigned to each to collect a census of children above 8 years of age 
whose ]>arents or those under whose care they might be were unable to 
pay for the tuition of such children. The levy courts were required 
to levy on the assessable property of the counties $12 for each child 
reported by the trustees. The trustees were then to authorize the 
Xiarents or guardians to send them to the nearest school, their tuition 
betng paid from the money levied for the i)urpose. The trustees, when- 
ever a neighborhood was without a school, should endeavor, in conjunc 
tion with the people of the neighborhood, to establish a school therein. 
An act to provide for schools and for the promotion of education in 
Caroline (1816) directs that the county shall be laid off into school sec- 
tions of not greater dimensions than G miles square, within which a 
fichoolhouse should be erected either by voluntary contributions or by 
an equal and proportionable tax on the assessable property as might 
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be determined by voters of the section. In these schools^ which were 
to receive their proportion of the school fund, children not over 15 
years of age might be taught gratis^ provided that no child shall be 
taught beyond the rule of three gratis without the consent of the 
trustees. In 181G was also passed an act api)oiuting 9 commissioners 
of the school fund for each county except Frederick, Washington, and 
Allegany, whose projwrtions were to be paid to the levy courts of 
these counties, who were directed to invest them until the principal 
and interest should be sufficient to establish a central free school in 
each election district. 

In the same year an act for the encouragement of literature provides 
that $50,000 a year for five successive years shall be raised by lottery 
for the increase of the school fund.* In 1817 it was found that German 
and Swiss immigrants, who, for the discharge of the debt contracted for 
their passage to this country, are often obliged to subject themselves 
to temporary servitude, are frequently exposed to cruel and oppressive 
tmx)ositions by the masters of the vessels in which they arrive, and 
likewise by those to whom they become servants, and among i>rovi- 
sions for their protection it was enacted that every indenture of a 
minor should contain a stipulation for at least two months' schoohng 
during his or her apprenticeship or servitude. 

The necessity of general education was now fully recognized. Tha 
great obstacle was the want of funds. This subject received the ear- 
nest attention of the legislature, but no solution ot the difficulty waft 
reached. In 182 1 Virgil Maxcy, chairman of a committee to whom so 
much of the governor's message as related to education and public 
instruction was submitted, made an elaborate report on the subject of 
the public lands and the appropriations made from them by Congress 
for the supix>rt of education in the new States. The rei>ort concludes 
with resolutions — 

That each of tho Unitod States has au equal right to participate in the beneBt of 
the public lauds, tho common property of the Union, and that the States in whose . 
favor Conp^ress has made no ap]>ropriations of lands for the purposes of education 
are entitled to such appropriations ; s will correspond, in just proportion, with those 
heretofore made in favor of the other States. 

Maryland had been largely instrumental in the establishment of the 
principle that lands acquired by the common blood and treasure are 
the common property of the United States.* The claim for equality in 
benefits derived from them came with propriety from the old asserter 

'In 1801 an act was passed by tho legislature of New York by which $100,000 was 
directed to be raised by lottery, part of which went to the support of academies, 
but tho bulk to common schools. *' Literature lotteries," as they were called, were 
not finally discontinued until the prohibition of all lotteries in 1821.— (S. S. Kaudall, 
History of the Common School System of the State of New York.) 

^JSee Maryland's lulluence iu Foundiuji; a National Commonwealth, or the History of 
the Accession of Public Lauds by the Old Confederacy, by Herbert B. Adams, ph. d , 
Baltimore, 1877. 
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of common right. The governor was requested to transmit copies of 
the resolutions to the Maryland senators and representatives with the 
request that they lay them before their respective houses, and also to 
the governors of the several States with a request that they communi- 
cate them to the legislatures.^ 

The Maryland resolutions were variously received by the legislatures 
of the other States. In Virginia they were unanimously assented to; 
in New York a counter report was drawn up by Mr, Yerplanck and 
accepted; in Connecticut they were approved; a committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature made a report opposing them.^ Says the 
writer of an article on the subject in the North American Review: 

The committee of the Senate of tlie United States admit the ground taken in the 
Maryland report to be well supported, as far as the principle is concerned, and think 
it expedient ta grant something out of the sales of the public lands for the aid of 
schools in the old States. 

No aid came from this source, and the old problem of want of fimds 
imperatively called for solution. In 1818 the trustees of the several 
academies had been required to make an annual report to the legisla- 
ture of the money received, how it had been expended, of the number 
of pninls, and the state of the seminaries. In 1823 it was enacted that 
each school, academy, or college that receives a donation from the State 
shall fiirnish tuition in all the branches of learning taught in the same, 
and shall furnish the necessary school books to at least one poor child 
for every $100 received from the State, and that a report of the num-, 
berof poor children educated should be annually made to the legisla- 
ture. In 1825 it was thought that the solution of this problem had at 
last been discovered and "An act to provide for the public instruction 
of youth in primarj'^ schools throughout the State" was passed. The 
solution was supposed to be found in cheapness of the Lancasterian 
system of education. Too great stress can not be laid upon the influ- 
ence of the agitation which sprang up concerning the education of the 
masses, between the advocates of Joseph Lancaster's system and those 
of his rival, Bell, in calling public attention in England and elsewhere 
to the great iin])ortance of the subject. In America Lancaster's ideas 
were particularly influential, and gave an impulse to efltorts for public 
education which has not been fully appreciated. He scarcely over- 
states the case when he says, in the first sentence of a short account' of 
the rise and progress of the Lancasterian system: 

Joseph Lancaster commenced a bcUooI in his father's house, in London, in the first 
mouth, 1798. Here, under the protecting hand of a pious parent, lie undesignedly 
formed the outline of a system of education, which has since extended its ramifica- 
tioua over the circumference of the globe. 

'Report with sundry resolutions relative to appropriations of public land for the 
purposes of education to the senate of Maryland, January 30, 1821. 

'See North American Review, October, 1821, and the Maryland resolutions, and the 
objections to them considered by a citizen of Maryland. Baltimore, 1822. 

'Fabluhed a^ Baltimore in 1821. 
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Though his system is now discarded^ it deserves the credit of caasing 
the education of the masses to be looked upon as a thing attainable. 
In 1812 an edition of one of his books wa9 published at Georgetown, 
D. C, by the Lancaster School Society of Georgetown.* The school 
at Liberty had a Laucaster department in 1817. In 1821 Mr. Lancas- 
ter was located at Baltimore and published <^The Lancasterian system 
of education, with improvements by its founder, Joseph Lancaster, of 
the Lancasterian Institute, Baltimore,'' also, ^^ An account of the Lan- 
casterian method of teaching needle work, whereby 1 teacher can teach 
300 pupils how to work as easily as to read." 

The report upon which the act of 1825 was based, was prepared by 

'Tbis work, a copy of which, formerly the property of tho BaUimore Male Free 
School, is in my possession, contains a report of the trostees, to which is appended 
a letter from Joseph Lancaster in response to a request to send them a schoohnaster. 
He says: *' The gentleman ilei)uted to wait on me agreed with my views, that an 
accomplished, experienced person, whose tried ability, experience, and attachment 
to the system would gnarantee success to your proposed school, was of more valno 
to you than any novice could be at half the expense. On looking over all my schools, 
I found but one young man answering the description, that was willing to go, and 
he was unwilling to leave England without his brother, a brother bound to him in 
affection from his infancj-, and to whom ho has been a foster parent since the decease 
of his mother. Both the young men have quitted res])ectable situations and con- 
nections to embark in your cause ; they are in every respect worthy your countenance 
and protection, to which I commend them. 

*Tho elder, Robert Ould, as well as his brother, Henry Quid, have been my pupils 
at an early age. 1 have been in frequent intercourse with them since they left 
school. They have also lived amongst my friends. So that in every respect I can 
speak to their merits and characters on gratifying' evidence of the most satisfactory 
kind. I trust it will bo as great a pleasure to yon to receive them as it is to mo to 
recommend them to your protection. 

''Considering the situation of Georgetown, its increasing prosperity and proximity 
to Washington, and the circumstances of your having tho first schoolmaster fVom 
me that has boon sent to America, altogether a matter of national importance, yon 
have in Robert Ould a young man who has tho plan and the love of it in the very 
grain of his habit, now become by practice confirmed and indeed like second nature. 
He will make schoolmasters for the United States, as many as may be wanted. 
Tlicoretical schoolmasters are not worth a rush; he will make you practical ones. I 
hope, if it pleases God to spare my life, whenever it may bo my lot to visit America, 
I shall iind the plan prospering under your benevolent auspices and extending its 
spreading utility over your empire. Were I to say all I feel respecting R«l>ert Ould 
I should write a volume in lieu of a letter, but I trust he will experience in your 
united goodness all my heart can dcsiro for a brother and a friend engaged to pro- 
mote the welfare of youth and extend the blessings of a system which may spread 
light and knowledge from tho rising to the setting sun. My engagements of a be- 
novoleift nature aro many and imperious, but at times of leisure I feel a free flow of 
good will to the citizens of America, and am one of those Englishman who wish 
never to forget the common stock from which we sprung." 

Robert Ould, I am informed by his daughter, Mrs Edwin Higgins, of Baltimore, 
conducted the school at Georgetown until the time of his death, July 22, 1840. 
Judge Robert Ould, commissioner of the southern confederacy for the exchange of 
prisoners, was a son of the Lancasterian schoolmaster. Henry Ould taught also for 
many years in Washington, D. C. 
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litUeton Dennis Teackle, of Somerset^ wbo afterward became superin- 
tendent, in accordance witli its provisions. 

Mr. Teackle states that "the terrene superficies" of the State is 
10,000 square miles, or 400 districts of 5 miles square; the population, 
exclusive of cities and villages, is 20 to the square mile; of these 30 
I)er cent are children between 5 and 15 years of age, making 6 to the 
square mile; competent teachers of primary schools may be had at an 
annual salary of 8300. The subdivision of the State into school dis- 
tricts of 5 miles square would convey instruction within a convenient 
distance from every door; 400 teachers would cost 8120,000, who would 
teach 66,000 pupils at the moderate price of 82 a year for each child. 
After iulding something for cities and villages and for increase of popu- 
lation, he shows tbat the whole cost per annum would be less than 62 
cents per capita for each inhabitant. In confirmation of these figures 
he states that "all the official reports under the public authority, either 
in New England, New York, or Philadelphia, testify that the cost of 
education has been reduced to one fifth of what it was under the old 
system of private schools.^' 

The act of 1825 provides for a State superintendent, appointed by 
the governor and council; nine commissioners of primary schools for 
each county, appointed by the justices of the levy courts; a suitable 
Biuuber of discreet persono, not exceeding 18, also appointed by the levy 
courts, who, together with the commissioners, shall be inspectors of pri- 
mary schools. The commissioners and inspectors held office for one 
year, or until the appointment of their successors. A fine of 810 
^as imposed upon persons appointed commissioners or inspectors who 
refused to serve or neglected to take the oath required to " well and 
truly execute " the trust reposed without favor or partiahty. It was the 
duty of the commissioners to divide their resi)ective counties into a 
Buitable number of school districts, and when this had been done to 
notify the taxable inhabitants of the districts of the time and place of 
the first district meeting. The district meetings appointed a district 
ckrk, a district collector, and three trustees, to designate the site for 
the sehoolhouse, to vote a tax on the resident inhabitants for the pur- 
poses of purchasing a site, building a sehoolhouse or repairing it, and 
furaishiug it with necessary fuel, books, stationery, and appendages. 
The clerk kept the records of the district and the collector collected 
the tax according to a rate list made by the trustees. The trustees 
roeeived the money collected by the collector and expended it in buy- 
ing the site, building, repairing, and furnishing the sehoolhouse. They 
^ agreed with and employed the teachers from those who held certifi- 
cates of approbation from the inspectors of schools, and reported to 
the commissioners the length of time a school had been kept in their 
district, the moneys received by them and how expended, the number 
of white children taught, and the number of white children residing in 
tkeir district between the ages of 5 and 15 years, inclusive. 
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The commissioners of each county received from the treasurer of the 
Western Shore all moneys payable to their county for school purposes, 
apportioned it among the several school districts which had substan- 
tially complied with the provisions of the law, according to the num- 
ber of children between the ages of 5 and 15 years living in each 
district, and paid it to the district trustees, who were required to 
expend it in paying the salaries of the teachers employed by them, and 
for no other purpose. Failure to comply with the provisions of the 
law on the part of a district forfeited its share of the funds, which was 
turned in to be reapportioned the next year. Failure to comply on the 
part of the county forfeited its share, which went into the fund for next 
year's county apportionment. The commissioners made reports to the 
clerk of the county, embracing the same matters as were contained in 
the reports of the trustees to the commissioners ; the county clerk 
reported for his county to the superintendent annually, and the super- 
intendent reported to the legislature. 

The inspectors examined all persons who oflered themselves as can- 
didates for teaching primary schools in their respective counties, and 
gave them on approbation certificates to the elfect that they believed 
the candidate to be " of good moral character and of sufiicient learn- 
ing and ability and in all other respects well qualified to teach a pri- 
mary school.'^ The signatures of two inspectors were sufficient to render 
a certificate valid. The inspectors also visited the schools quarterly, 
examined the scholars, and gave advice to teachers and trustees. It 
should rather be said the oflficials named were intended and required 
by the law to perform these various duties, than that they did perform 
them, for it may be doubted whether the system ever went into actual 
operation fully in any one county. The law was operative only in such 
counties as might adopt it by a majority vote at the next election for 
delegates, and the actual work could not commence fully until the 
money apportioned by the State for payment of teachers' salaries was 
suflQcient. A majority of voters adopted it in thirteen counties, viz, 
Harford, Baltimore, Anne Arundel, Calvert, St. Mary, Charles, Prince 
George, Montgomery, Frederick, Talbot, Queen Anne, Kent, and 
Cecil. Itwasrejectedin sixcoui.ties: Worcester, Somerset, Dorchester, 
Caroline, Washington, and Allegany; but petitions came to the legis- 
lature praying to be admitted by that body to the benefits of the act 
from numerous citizens in these counties. Although Mr. Teackle, the 
chairman of the committee on education, asserted in 1827 that " when 
it is established upon a basis which can not be shaken that knowledge 
will ever govern ignorance, and a ])eople who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the power which knowledge gives, 
it can not be doubted that the patriotic statesmen of this legislature 
will cordially concur in the generous sentiments of the executive," and 
be " equally animated with an ardent hope and zealous endeavor-^ttT 
y^fect a system which may be acceptable to the people and promote 
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the intellectaal and moral improvement of the rising generation, and 
thereby conduce to the strength, energy, and durability of our free 
institutions^" we are not much surprised to learn from the governor's 
message of 1828 that "the law for the establishment of primary schools, 
so well received by the people, is believed to be so defective that but a 
very partial attempt has been made to carry it into effect ; and without 
revision and material amendment it will be useless.-^ It had two cardi- 
nal defects, the first of whi(?h was due to the fact that its provisions 
were largely borrowed from States in which the people were trained in 
local political action in the township system, w^hile the people of Mary- 
land had no such training. The second was the want of adequate 
provisions for raising money sufficient to carry it out even on the fal- 
lacious basis of the Lancaster system, in which one teacher was deemed 
sufficient for the instruction of any number of children up to 400 or 500 
that could be brought together in one schoolroom. 

It is rather of interest as marking the acceptance of the principles of 
modem public education than as directly accomplishing much in edu- 
cating the youth of that period. But from this time the State is fully 
committed, and, though lack of moans, (hue to debts contracted in the 
energetic pursuance of schemes for internal improvement and to other 
causes, prevented the realization of a State system of education before 
the period of the civil war, the duty of i)roviding primary schools 
throughout the State was fully recognized, and many etfbrts, partial 
and general, were made to fulfill it. The volumes of the laws are 
crowded with special acts for counties, for districts in counties, for 
individual schools, showing a vast amount of scattered effort which 
doubtless was not entirely without results. Indeed, in some counties 
fairlj' good primary schools existed before 1850, when Governor Ligon, 
speaking of the State at large in his message to the legislature, says: 

Tbo system of public instruction in Miiryland (if we except the city of Haltimore, 
whose public schools iiTv- an honor to the State and reflect the highest credit upon 
all iiitrustod with their niauagenient') is in a state of the uiotst utter and hopeless 



'The act of 1825 provided that the? cstablishnient and regulation of public or 
jiriiiiary Hchools within the city of naltimoro shall be vested in the mayor and city 
council of Baltimore: Provided, That if the said mayor and city council shall not, 
within the space of five years after the passage of this act, establish a system of 
public education withiu said city, then this act to bo in full ellect within the city of 
Baltimore. An ordinance was passtnl in 1828 appointing eonimissioners and direct- 
ing that male and G female schools be established, but adetiuate funds were not 
provided. At the date of the first report, 1821>, but 2 male and 1 female schools had 
been established. They were on the monitorial (Lancasterian) system, and in 1831 
male school No. 2 had 300 pupils, uiuler 1 teacher. The progress of the schools was 
at tirst slow, and not uutil after the Central high school for boys and the Eastern 
and Western high schools for girls were established wan their progress rapid and 
continuous. It is not intended to attempt here to write the history of the public 
schools of Baltimore. It may be remarked, however, that while the hi8t<)ry of schools 
in the State shows that public education proceeds from higher to lower, the history 
of the city school system shows that a system of elementary schools does not prosper 
until crowned by institutions for higher education. 
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proEtration. Onrplon of pnblie inatriiction mast bo eoiutmcted anew, BAdainiifonn 
iu ltd operntioDB thrDOghont tbe Sluto, supported more libcrallj by State and conoty 
re«ourccH, and, above nl), it slioiild bo made subject to some coutrolling, supervisor; 
power, through whom all its opeTutinuH should be anDually commnnicated and miid^ 
public, or it will Ikil to meet the exigouc; of our cunditiun or be attended iritii auf 
public beneGt. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS reri«» ACADEMIES. 

Tbe following abstract fifom the returns of schools and academies of 
the several counties in the State of Maryland receiving annual dona- 
tions from the treasurer, over and above tbe funds assigned for tbe 
support of free and county schools, will afford a view of the condition 
of secondary education at this period : 
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The struggle to divert the funds pledged to the support of higher 
cilucatiou for the support of secondary edncatioti had scarcely ended 
in tlie complete victory of the academies when a new struggle began 
which bad for its aim tlic diversion of tbe donations to academics to 
the supijort of primary schools. Mr. Teacklc rejiortetl to tbe bouse Feb- 
ruary S, ISL'T : 

Thi> coDiiiiittFu on public iiiHlructiuu. who wcro iDstriicted to iuijuira iuto the 
cxpodii-iicy i>f irithilruiviiig tbu ilouittion from colleges, ncailomics, mid achools, 
hnvu hail the »ame nudor couBidcrutioti niid are decidedly of ojiinion that it would 
be iucxpodieut to witbdran- the muiiiliccocp of tbe Statu from tUusu iustitutiouB. 
ExjHTionco bns proved that tbej can not exist without the aid of public pattoua^ 
and the witb'lrniring of that aid would opoiato tu their destruction and iu elfoct 
giri' ti> tbe rii'li a inonopiily of tbe higher bTOiiclws of education, an men of wealth 
ean iilluni to' Hupport their nuns at ilixtaut colleges or nuiTcrsitieH, trliilHt the mid- 
dling and ovtn liiwcr orders of socit-ty would be dcprircd of the iiican.t of acijutriug 
a, elassii'al education, which is now pri^scntod by the seminaries endowed in their 
neigh Imrhood, and in the deficiency of tbo necessary qualifications consequent upon 
titat deprivation they would bo shut out from tho fair prospect of competition and 
tbe equal preteuaious which they would otherwise enjoy for pnbllo employment ta 
profcHsioual cluvation. 
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In 1831 an effort was again made to secure the funds donated to 
academies for primary schools. An owier was submitted '' that the com- 
mittee on education be instructed to inquire into the propriety and 
expediency of withdrawing the donations from the several colleges and 
academies of this State for the purpose of appropriating the same to the 
support of primary or county schools,'' but the order was rejected by the 
house. On the contrary, a resolution was passed that the treasurer equal- 
ize the donations granted to the academies and schools in the several 
counties, so as to give 8800 for each county, to be paid by him to the 
academies and schools ratably for each of those counties which do not 
now receive that sum. The decisions of the coui'ts in two cases that 
came before them served to protect the academies from direct attack 
in the future. Abingdon Academy was incorporated in 1829. The 
trustees applied to the legislature for an annual donation of $300, 
which was granted on condition of deeding their property to the State. 
In 1831 the legislature appointed a new board of trustees, but a suit 
having J[>een carried to the court of appeals it was decided to be a 
violation of the rights of the old corporation, forbidden by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and therefore void. The case of the 
regents of the University of Maryland vs. Williams maybe considered 
as the Dartmouth College case of Maryland, and put a check to the 
direct assault upon the endowed schools for some time. 

Upon the failure of the system so well received in 1825 and a few 
years thereafter, the efforts for primary education were directe<l rather 
to the establishment of county systems or individual schools than to 
the perfection of a general system. The State did not secure a general 
system until the year 1805. In the meantime the plan of incorporat- 
ing trustees for a particular institution, as the academies were iucor- 
XK>rated, was readily utilized for schools of lower grade. Between 1821 
and 1831 but few academies were incorporateil; after the latter date 
they increased in some counties rapidly, but retained in many cases 
only the form of organization. Divide and conquer seems to have 
been the policy of the friends of the lower schools in some counties, 
while in others all efforts in this dire(;tion were successfully resisted. 
Let us follow the academies in each county to the year 1860. The 
character of the instruction and the efficiency of these schools of 
course differed greatly in different sections, and from time to time. 

Cecil County.^West Nottingham, 1811; Elkton, 1817; Perry ville, 
1839; Washington, 1840; Tort Deposit, 1842. The donations seem to 
have been retained undivided by West Nottingham and Elkton. The 
trustees of Perryville and Washington were annually elected by the 
subscribers. 

Kent County, — Washington College, 1782; Georgetown School, 1798; 
Shrewsbury Academy, 181C; Millington, 1827. In 1811 $800 was 
xeatored to Washington GoUege; in 1834 $300 was withdrawn and 
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given to Millington, which was required to educate three indigent 
children for each $100. 

Queen Anne County. — Centreville, 1803; Church Hill, 1817; Union, 

1838. In 1830 CentreWlle Academy was declared to be a free schooli 
open to scholars from any part of the county, "free of any charge what- 
ever, except such as may be necessary for the purchase of fuel aud 
keeping the academy building in repair," as long as it shall be endowed 
by the State, but the government remained in the hands of the trustees. 
Church Hill received $200 of Centreville's 8800 in 1835. 

Talbot County. — Academy at Easton, 1799; St. Michael's, classical 
and mathematical, 1838. l^onation, $800, remained with Easton. 

Dorchester County. — Cambridge, 1811; New Market, 1818, reincorpo- 
rated, 1829; Vienna, 1832; Cambridge Female, 1858. Cambridge 
received donation of $500 in 1812. Cambridge Female receiveil $500 in 
1858. In 1865 Cambridge was in receipt of $571.^ and East Ne^ 
Market, $228.57. 

Somerset County. — Washington, 1779; Wetipquin, 1834; Potato Neck^ 

1839. Washington retained $800 donated in 1798; in 1837 Franklin, 
united with Washington Aciulemy in 1841, and Wetipcjuin each received 
$200 per annum out of interest on surplus revenue of United States. 

Worcester County. — Union, 1812; Buckingham, 1813; Salisbury, 1818^ 
for Somerset and Worcester counties; Berlin, 1829. In 1825, Bucking- 
ham received $300; Union, $300; and Salisbury, $200. In 1843 Union 
received $250 ; Buckingham, $250; Salisbury, $150; Newton, $150, In 
1830 some property left in trust for the education of poor and necessi- 
tous young people in Buckingham and Worcester Hundreds, Worcester 
County, was given to trustees of Berlin Academy. In 1836 Bucking 
ham Academy was removed to the town of Berlin, and in 1846 Buck- 
ingliam and Berlin academies were merged in the newly incorporated 
Buckingham Academy and Female Seminary of Berlin. 

Caroline County. — Hillsborough School, 1798; Denton Academy, 1827. 
In 1810 Hillsborough received $500, and in 1827 this sum was equaUy 
divided between the two schools. In 1830 the donations were with- 
drawn and i)aid to the judges of the orphans' court, who are re<juired 
to pay them to the trustees of the several schools now incorporated. 

Charlotte Hall was the result of the joint eflbrts of St. Mary, Charles, 
aud Prince George counties, and Calvert was admitted to its benefits 
in 1798. Calvert withdrew in 1821 with one-fourth donation. Char- 
lotte Hall had received $800 in 1798; in 1817 $1,200 additional was 
granted. In 1802 £1,000 was loaned by the State on mortgage for ten 
years, and time of rex)aymeut was extended, from time to time, until in 
1856 the trustees were released from payment of the money borrowed. 
In 1815 Bladensburg Academy, in Prince George County, was incor- 
porated, and in 1854 received $300 i)er annum of the interest of the free- 
school fund of that county on condition of educating one free pupil from 
each election district. In 1835 Upper Marlborough Academy was incor- 
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porated, the trastees being annually elected by persons entitled to vote 
for delegates to the legislature, and donations formerly paid to Char- 
lotte Hall for Prince George County were given to the new school. In 
1839 the primary school department of Upper Marlborough Academy was 
declared to be a free school, for the support of which the same sum was 
to be levied as for other primary schools. The only rival of Charlotte 
Hall in St. Mary was Leonardtown Academy, 1835, a stock company 
authorized to declare dividends. In Charles, Milton Hill Academy, 
1837, could hardly be called a rival. It was given $100 per annum on 
condition of educating 12 poor children. 

Calvert County. — Lower Marlborough, 1778-1821; Prince Frederick- 
town Academy, 1832; Battle Creek, 1835; Hall's Creek Academy, 
1841; Plumb Point, 1845. This is one of the counties that pursued the 
policy of division. In 1832 the donations were: Lower Marlborough, 
>500; Prince Fredericktown, $300; in 1837, Lower Marlborough, 
$2f»7; Prince Fredericktown, 8207; Battle Creek, $260. In 1845 $133 
vere taken from Prince Fredericktown for the benefit of Plumb Point. 

Anne Arundel County had only St. John's College (1784) until Friend- 
ship Academy was incorporated in 18«'59, West River in 1841, and Anne 
Arundel County in 1856. In 1850 a donation of $800 was given into 
the hands of the commissioners of primary schools for the use of acad- 
emies or schools, as they might deem right and proper. 

Baltimore County, — Garrison Forrest, 1817; Franklin, 1820; St. James, 
1821; Pikesville Literary, Scientific, and Military^ 1827; Govanstown, 
1832; Livingston, 1833; Hereford, ia37; Union, 1837; Powell's Kun, 
1841; Pikesville, 1843; Sherwood, 1843; Columbian, 1844; Green Lane, 
1^5; and 3 in that part of the county which became part of Carroll. 
The State donation of $800 was divided equally in 1821 among 3 
academies; in 1831, equally among 4; in 1842, equally among 6; ia 
1844, equally among 7 academies. In 1847 an act to establish public 
schools in Baltimore County declares that the present school fund and 
all other funds which existing laws grant for educational purposes in 
the county shall be applied to the use of the public schools. 

Sarf or d County. — Harford County Academy, 1811; Abingdon, 1829f 
Little Creek, 1834; Cokesbury, 1834; Havre de Grace, 1835; Darling- 
t*m, 1835; Havre de Grace, 1858. Harford County received a donation 
of $500; in 1830 Abingdon received $300. This latter donation was 
jsfranted on condition that the trustees should convey and secure to the 
State, for the use of the school, the entire estate and effects of the insti- 
tution. Under the impression that the trustees upon conveying their 
property to the State ceased to exist, the legislature in 1831 appointed 
a new board of trustees, but, a suit having been carried to the court of 
appeals, it was decided to be a violation of the rights of the old corpora- 
tioD, forbidden by the Constitution of the United States, and therefore 
Toid. In 1835 the legislature directed that the title and interest of the 
State of Maryland in Abingdon Academy be conveyed to the trusteesi 
1122— :!ro.l9 5 
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but the donation of $300 was withdrawn and divided equally betweei 
Ck)kesbiiry Academy, in Abingdon, and Darlington Academy. In 1837 
Cokesbiiry'a donation was given to Abingdon. 

Carroll County was erected in 1835 from parts of Baltimore and Fred- 
erick counties. Manchester, 1828; Oakland, 1832; Deer Park, 1834; 
Carroll, 1837 ; Westminister, 1838; Uniontown, 1838; Wolf Bottom, 1839; 
Clover Hill, 1839; Union, 1841; Freedom, 1842; Taneytown, 1843; 
Green Mount, 1849. The donations in 1841 were: Manchester, $20C; 
Carroll, $150; Uniontown, $150; Clover Hill, $100; Oakland, $100. 

In 1844, they were Manchester, $150; Carroll, $125; Uniontown, $125; 
Taneytown, Clover Hill, Deer Park, and Freedom, each $100. In 1849 
an act to establish primary schools in Carroll County directed that all 
school funds, including the academy fund, should be apportioned among 
the several districts of the county according to the number of children 
in attendance in the primary schools. 

Howard County, formed in 1850, was previously known as Howard 
District, Anne Arundel County. Patapsco Female Institute, 1833 ; War- 
field, 1845; Welling, 1845. In 1835 the treasurer of the Western Shore 
was directed to pay $800 annually to the Patapsco Female Institute, 
for the puriK)se of accomx)lishing the designs of that institution, so 
that the liberality of the State of Maryland toward the enoourage- 
ment of education be extended to Anne Arundel County. This is the 
only county in which the State donation was devoted to female edu- 
cation. 

Montgomery Cownfy.— Rockville, 1809; Brookville, 1814; Hopewell, 
1842. A donation of $800 was given to Rockville in 1811. Brookville 
received $200 in 1834, which in 1858 was increased to $600. 

Frederick Cow/i ^2^.— Frederick County School, 1796; Middletown, 1809; 
Impartial, 1816 ; Liberty, 18K ; Big Pipe Cre«k, 1818 ; St. John-s Literary 
Institute, 1840 ; Visitation, 1846 ; Union, 1846. Frederick County Scbool 
received the donation of $800. 

WaMngton Coww^y.— Hagerstown, 1810; Washington, 1830; Clear 
Spring, 1835. Hagerstown Academy received the State donation undi- 
vided. 

Allegany County. — Allegany County School, 1798; Frostburg, 1839; 
Westernport, 1860. Allegany County School received the whole State 
donation. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the elementary schools did not 
at any period completely absorb the State donations, as the academies 
had done in the early part of the century. In several counties, however, 
the donations were so much divided that the academies were not able to 
maintain themselves as such, and were readily brought into the public 
school system when one was established in the county in which they were 
situated. There was no general State system of public schools estab- 
lished until the year 1865. The system then established was in strong 
contrast to that attempted in 1825. It was a strongly centralized system, 
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which was to be expected under the circnmstances. A State board of 
education, consisting of the governor, lieutenant-governor, speaker of 
the house of delegates, and State superintendent appointed by the gov- 
ernor, had unchecked control. The State board supervised all col. 
leges and schools receiving State donations, selected a uniform series of 
text-books, issued a uniform code of by-laws for the government of 
county school boards, appointed such number of school commissioners 
in each county "as the State superintendent might direct," had power 
to remove any county school commissioner "whenever it shall have 
been proven to their satisfaction that he has been guilty of any willful 
violation or neglect of duty uuder this act or of willfully disobeying 
any decision, order, or regulation of the State superintendent." "All 
property, estate, and effects, all money, all funds, all claims, all State 
donations, now vested by law in any county or school district, any 
board of school commissioners, any board of insi)ectors of primary 
Bcbools, any trustee or trustees of primary schools, or any other body 
of ])ersons whatsoever, for the use and benefit of public, primary, free, 
or high schools in any county," was vested in and transferred to the 
board of school commissioners of the county. The county was divided 
into districts, over each of which one commissioner had control. He 
appointed the teachers from those persons who held certificates, and 
might annul any certificate on a charge affecting the moral character 
of the teacher, if the charge was sustained, of which he was judge. 
The teacher had an appeal to the county Iward. The teachers thus 
appointed by the district commissioner might be removed at any 
time said commissioner might think proper. 

St John's College, Washington College, the Agricultural College, the 
Faculty of Arts and Scienc>es, and the Law School to be established were 
to constitute the University of Maryland. Each county was to have 
one high school, in which instruction should be given " to males and 
females in the higher branches of English and scientific education, and 
in the Latin and Greek languages and mathematics, sufficient to pre- 
pare youth to enter any one of the State colleges under the control of 
the council of the University of Maryland." 

'*The State donations now made to academies and schools, consist- 
ing of annual appropriations to each county, and now divided among 
^veral academies or x)aid to the school commissioners for the general 
school fund, shall constitute," it was declared, " together with such 
other donations as from time to time may be made and annually appro- 
piiated by the county board, a high school fund." 

Had the act of 1865 remained in force for any considerable length of 
time it would have brought to an end the history of the academies; but 
in 1868 anew school law was passed, which, while it retained some feat- 
ures of the act of 1865, restored the right of local self-government in 
school affairs to the people and left the endowed schools in the condition 
th^ had occupied before 1865. Provision waa m^A^, \ia^^N^\^i<5t 
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county liigh schools. At tbo present time many of the academies ha^ 
voluntarily come under the control of the public school commissioner*- 
bex'oming in many cases high schools for the counties in which th^ 
are situated, sometimes retaining their old names and having the Sta't: 
donation reserved for their support. The absorption of the academic 
by the public schools on the plane of elementary education and on tlm 
plane of secondary education has left but few academies to-day unde* 
the old government of self-perpetuating corporations. Among tho*< 
which still flourish are Allegany County School, Frederick College 
(formerly Frederick County School), Brook ville Academy and Rock: 
ville Academy, in Montgomery County, West Nottingham Academy, ir 
Cecil County, and Charlotte Hall. 
"^ — """""Tke history of education in Maryland for the past two hundred years 
may be briefly summed up as follows : 

A concentrated effort (1696), resulting in King William's School, pre- 
paratory to W^illiam and Mary College, Virginia; dispersion of efforts 
as regards the State and concentration in counties (1723) resulting io 
one public (liberal) school for each county; unsuccessful efforts for a col- 
lege; general paralysis owing to want of funds and consequently wantoi 
good teachers; second concentration of effort (1782), resulting in Wash- 
ington and St. John's colleges; second dispersion, resulting in acad- 
emies in each county and destruction of colleges (1798); further disper 
sion towards neighborhood schools (elementary), affecting the acad- 
emies, but not destroying them (1825); establishment of a general sys- 
tem (1865) under strongly centralized control; general system (1868) 
under more local control. 

At the present time the State of Maryland has provisions for ele- 
mentary, secondary, collegiate, and university education, and the work 
of the Aiture lies in strengthening, improving, and harmonizing these 
various departments of education. The secondary education is what 
probably needs most to be extended and brought into closer relations 
with higher education. ' 

'8ee address on History of Secondary Edncation in Maryland, by Bernard C. 
Steiner, published in catalogue of Frederick College for 1893-94. 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE FIRST MARYLAND UNIVERSITY (17a^>-1805).» 

In the earlier chapters we have seen how colonial attempts to found 
ft college in Maryland failed. It was not until Dr. Wiiham Smith, 
formerly president of the University of Pennsylvania, took the posi- 
tion of principal of the Kent County School that Maryland had a great 
educator as a citizen. The Revolutionary war was just closing, and 
taking advantage of favorable circumstances Dr. Smith secured the 
chartering of Washington College at Chestertown in 1782. Into this 
institution the Kent County School was erected. The Western Shore 
could not long endure that the Eastern Shore should possess better 
educational advantiiges, and in the legislature of 1784 its representa- 
tives procured the chartering of a college to be known as St. John's 
College. The history of these two colleges is given in this chapter. 
Grants of public money were made to these colleges, and by the provi- 
sions of the same act* by which St. John's College was chartered, the 
two were united as the " University of Maryland." The provisions of 
the act relating to the university are as follows: 

Whereas a college hath been founded on the Eastern Shore of tliis State, by the 
'^•we of Washington CoUege, in honour aud perpetual memory of the late illnstrions 
Mid viitaous commander-in-chief of the armies of the United States; and whereas 
It appears to this general assembly that the connection between the two shores will 
^ greatly increased, by uniformity of manners and joint efforts for the advance- 
i"^! of literature, under one supreme legislative and visitatorial juris<liction: Beit 
«wrt«f, That the said two colleges, viz, Washington College on the Eastern Shore 
•'id 8t John's College on the Western Shore, shall be, and they are hereby, <leolared 
to be one university by the name of the University of Maryland, whereof the governor 
ofthe State forthe time being shall be chancellor, and the principal of one of the said 
alleges shall be vice-chancellor, either by seniority or election, according to such 
wle or by-law of the university as may afterwards be made in that case. 

The university was to be governed by the "convocation of the Uni- 

^ Vtt«ty of Maryland." Its duties were to '* establish a body of by-laws 

^ordinances for the general government and well ordering of the affairs 



'8oe History of University Education in Maryland, by Bernard C. Steiner, pub- 
"'^ in Johns Hopkins University Studies in Hisforicai and Political Science for 

m. 

•Uws of Maryland, 1784, ch. 37, $$ 33-6. Tliis bill was drafted by Gen. John Cad- 
^l^er, who removed from Philadelphia to Maryland after the Revolution.— (Cor- 
Hp.23.) 
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of tho said nnivorsity, with the mutual consent, advice, and authority 
of the two colleges/' It was to come into being <^ as soon as conven- 
iently may be, after thirteen visitors and governors shall be cbosen for 
St. John's College and shall have duly taken upon them the discharge 
of their trust."' Then ^'the chancellor shall call a meeting of thevis^ 
iters and governors of the said two colleges, or a representation of a1 
least seven visitors and governors from each of them and two memben 
of the faculty of each of tliem (the principal, when there is any, bein( 
one)." The field of action of the convocation is stated to be: To mat 
rules concerning *' the general government of the university, so far a 
may relate to uniformity of manners and literature in the said college^ 
the receiving, hearing, and det^jrniinin^ appeals from any of the men 
bers, students, or scholars of either of them, and the conferring tl 
higher degrees and honors of the university,^ provided that the rul 
so enacted be not contrary to the laws of the Union or the rights of tl 
several colleges. 

The convocation Wiis to meet annually, '* alternately, on commeD^ 
ment day at each college,'' and si>ecial meetings were to be called ^ 
the chancellor, likewise alternately, at each college. The chancell 
was to preside ; in his absence the vice-chancellor, and in his absent 
whoever is so directed by law. 

Apparently no attempt to profit by these provisions was made uii 
November 10, 1790, when *' a convocation composed of representative 
from Washington and St. John's colleges was held at Annapoli 
before the governor of the State as chancellor ex officio of ' The Uf 
versity of Maryland' as provided in the section of the charter alreac 
quoted, the purpose In view being the union of both colleges under tl 
title of said university. The union was not then consummated and 
in May, 1791, representatives from St. John's appeared at another coi 
vocation at Annapolis, at which Washington College was not repr 
sented. The chancellor thereupon adjourned the convocation to "tl 
second Wednesday in November next," and no more convocations see 
to have been held. The causes which prevented this union can on 
be guessed at; but the lack of facilities for travel and the mutual jes 
ousy of the colleges, combined with a want of interest in the univc 
sity plan, probably had much to do with the failure of this scheme. 

The University of Maryland preserved a nominal existence until tl 
State withdrew its grants to the colleges in 1805. This act ' is ofti 
stated to have also abolished the university, but this is incorre( 
What it really did was to cause the suspension of St. John's Colleg 
by withdrawing the State grant. This caused the death of the o 
university, and in 1812, though the old charter hjid never been repeale 
the old institution was so thoroughly extinct that the legislature cha 
tered a new University of Maryland. 



> P. R. Voorhees, Centennial address, p. 83, 
< Laws of Maryland, 1805, ch. 85, ^ 2. 
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It is probable that the idea of this first University of Maryland is 
due to Dr. William Smith, president of Washington College, for it is first 
mentioned in the preamble to the charter of that college, which act 
reflects Dr. Smith's idea, if not in his very words. The preamble to 
the act is as follows : 

Whereas institutioBS for the liberal edncation of youth in the principles of vir- 
toe, knowledge, and useful literature are of the highest benefit t^ society, in order 
to raise up and perpetuate a succession of able and honest men for discharging 
the Yarious offices and duties of the community, both civil and religious, with use- 
inlness and reputation, and such institutions of learning have accordingly merited 
ind received the attention and encouragement of the wisest and best regulated 
States; and 

Whereas former legislatures have, according to their best abilities, laid a con- 
siderable foundation in this work, in sundry laws for the establishment and encour- 
agement of county schools, for the study of *' Latin, Greek, writing, and the like,'' 
intending, as their future circumstances might permit, to engraft or raise, on the 
foundation of said schools, more extensive seminaries of learning, by erecting one or 
more colleges or places of universal study, not only in the learned languages but in 

philosophy, divinity, law, physic, and other useful and ornamental arts and sciences; 
ud 

Whereas this great and laudable undertaking hath been retarded by sundry 
incidents of a public nature, but chiefly by the great difficulty of fixing a situation 
oneithiii shore of the State, for a seminary of universal learning, which might be of 
^nal benefit and convenience to the youth of both shores, and it having been repre- 
'^ted to this general assembly that it would probably t'Ond most to the immediate 
^▼ftncement of literature in this State, if the inhabitants of each shore should be 
loft t4> consult their own convenience, in founding and freely endowing a college or 
8*niinary of general learning each for themselves, under the sanction of law, which 
^0 colleges or seminaries, if thought most conducive to the advancement of learning, 
'*"gion, ami good government, may afterwards, by common consent, when duly 
lonml^d and endowed, be united under one supreme legislative and visitatorial juris- 
nickion as distinct branches or members of the same State university, notwithstand- 
ing their distance of situation.' 

The idea of admittlDg that Washington College should be only for 
the Eastern Shore may have been advanced by Dr. Smith to disarm 
^position, and we must bear in mind tlie diflBculty of communication 
ih those days and the jealousy of the two shores of the Chesapeake Bay, 
then nearly equal in population. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE (1782-1894). 
By Rowland Watts, A. M., formerly professor in the college. 

Dpon a beautiful natural eminence, one-fourth of a mile north of 
Chestertown, is situated that venerable institution known as Wash- 
ington College. From its observatory may be had a magnificent view 
of the beautiful town of Chester, the windings of the romantic river 
of the same name, and, to the north and west, a stretch of fertile and 
well improved agricultural country. 
The Eev. Dr. William Smith was president of the College of Phila- 

1 Smith's Smith, ii, p. 68. 
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delphia from its foundation until its charter was revoked. He came 
to Ghestertown in 1780 and took charge of the parish, for which he 
received GOO bushels of wheat per annum in payment. Some concep- 
tion of the discouraging prospects may be gathered from the fact that 
it took 123 persons to agree to contribute, before the desired amount of 
wheat could be promised. He preached his first sermon July 4, 1780, 
in the Chestertown church, from Isaiah Lii, 10.* 

So vigorously did Dr. Smith work and so favorable an impression did 
he make upon the people, that before the year closed he was given 
charge of the Kent County School, which he combined with his own 
private class to form quito a respectable academy, with a competent 
corps of instructors. From this academy, in two years, sprang Wash- 
ington College, the subject of this sketch. 

Within two years the number of students had grown to 140, with 
prospects of still greater increase. In 1782 the visitors of the Kent 
County School asked the legislature to incorporate the school as a col- 
lege. This was done.* 

The college was at once organized with Dr. Smith as president; 
Colin Ferguson, a.m., vice president; and Samuel Armor, A.M., professor 
of natural philosophy and logic. There were also, we are informed^ 
2 tutors and a French teacher; but of the occupants of those posi- 
tions no names can be found, exce]:)t that Mr. Joseph Condon, the former 
principal, or head master of the Kent School, was one of them. Some 
of Mr. Condon's descendants live in Ceeil County. 

The Kent free school was one of the county free schools, having been 
established by the act of 1723, and treated in an earlier chapter of this 
work. It was situated upon the eminence which overlooks the Free 
School spring, still so called, and the ravine or valley bordering the 
town of Chester. The depression of the foundation was plainly visible 
until June, 1890, when Marion DeK. Smith, esq., commenced to erect 
a residence upon the same site. Opposite is the residence of Horace 
Brown, where tradition says Washington slept while visiting the college 
in 1784. 

In Dr. Smith's account of the founding of the college he says: 

In that extent of territory which, through the providence of God, is now the sov- 
ereign domain of the United States of Americai an attentive observer can not hut 
behold the foundation of an empire laid, which promises to enlarge itself to vast 
dimensions, and to become the happy means of diffusing knowledge, liberty, and 
happiness through every part of this American continent.-' 

This statement seems almost prophetic, and is all the more remarkable 
when we remember that at that time the State had not yet recovered 
from the eflFects of the Revolutionary war, and money was very scarce, 
it being estimated that not more than £200,000, say $500,000, was in 
circulation in the State. To see, in this war-desolated country, such 



J Smith's Life of WiUiam Smith, Vol. u, p. 34. 
« Ibid, p. 64. 
>/Md,p. 65. 
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brilliant prospects for the future speaks well for tbe wisdom and patri- 
otism of Dr. Smith. 

After speaking of the vast commercial advantage possessed by our 
country and of its richness in soil and climate, he hopes for the time 
when the States may " beat their swords into plow shares and their 
spears into pruning hooks," and when " violence shall no more be heard 
in tbe earth, when nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
sball they learn war any more." 

In Lis address to the people of the peninsula, he says: 

The distance of the town of Chester from nlanns in time of war, its healthful situ- 
ation aud convenience for the accommodati(m of youth, have, by general agreement, 
pointed it out as the best place for a seminary of universal learning upon this shore.^ 

All the recommendations of Dr. Smith still hold good. No more 
beautiful or healthful place could have been selected on the shore, and, 
we tbink, not many in the State. It is still far removed from the 
**alarm8 of war;" but railroad improvement and steamboats are bring- 
ing it into close connection with all parts of the country. In the 
account of the founding of the college, Dr. Smith says: 

Civil liberty, the parent of every other social blessing, will not be forgotten ; but 
every true citizen will consider himself a chosen iustrument for supporting her 
caiwein the new world, at a time when drooping or decaying in the old, and will 
Kjoice to water the tender plant that hath taken root among us, and to rear and 
shelter it from the storm till it shoots up into a great tree. 

To accomplish this we must attend the rising generation. The souls of our youth 
must be nursed up to love liberty, and knowledge, and everything that can bless or 
^gnify their species. In sliort, lasting provision must bo made, by good education, 
for training up a succession of patriots, lawgivers, sages, and divines; for Liberty 
▼ill not dwell but where her fair companion, Knowledge, flourishes by her side; nor 
c^ government be duly administered but whore the ])rinciples oi religion, justice, 
virtue, sobriety, and obedience, for conscience sake, are upheld.^ 

Such were the reasons urged by the first principal of Washington 
College why the people of the peninsula should give it their support, 
and we shall see that he was not disappointed in receiving that sup- 
port 

The school under Dr. Smith flourished, and " upon the representation 
^f the 7 trustees or visitors of the school (Rev. Dr. Wm. Smith, 
Benjamin Chambers, Joseph Nicholson, James Anderson, John Scott, 
^in. Bordley, and Perigrine Letherbury, esqs.), the general assembly 
Proposed that the eastern shore counties should, in five years, con- 
tribute to the existing funds of the school a suflBcient amount to raise 
the total endowment to £5,000 currency, to be paid in Spanish milled 
dollars, or the value thereof in merchantable wheat or tobacco." When 
Bucb a sum had been raised the said school should be incorporated as 
a college, with an enlarged course of studies and suitable professors, 
^d should be denominated Washington College, *'in honorable and 



Smith's Smith, li, p. 77. > Smith's Smith, ii, p. 67. 
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I>erpetual memory of his excellency General Washington, the illnstriom 
and virtuous Gommander-inChief of the Armies of the United States." 

In the act for founding the college' it was provided that if any co& 
tribntor or contributors, in any county of the Eastern Shore or tlH 
peninsula, should <* engage to pay toward the founding of the college 
a sum not less than £300, current money, payable in Spanish millei 
dollars or the value thereof, as the same may be at the time of paj 
ment, in good merchantable wheat or tobacco,'' there should be a men 
ber of the visitors and governors chosen from that county forever fo 
every £500 subscribed and paid.^ 

A like agrecmen t was made with any county school, and furthe 
authority was given to the board of visitors and governors of the coUeg 
to arrange for the education of a certain number of pupils sent froi 
the c<mnty in whicli such contributing school might be situated. 

The charter provides that the income of the college should nc 
exceed £6,000, currency. The visitors and governors were to direct th 
faculty " to hold i)ublic commencements, either on stated annual day 
or occasion ally, as the future ordinances of the said seminary ma 
direct, and at such conimencements to admit any of the students i 
the said college, or any ot^ er persons meriting the same (whose name 
shall be severally inserted in the said mandate), to any degree or d< 
grees in any of the faculties, arts, or sciences, and liberal professioi 
to which persons are usually admitted in other colleges or universiti^ 
in America and Europe."' Students, before being admitted to degree 
must pass a public examination in j^resence of a quorum of the visito 
and governors. 

The trustees of the Kent County School were authorized to set asic 
ten acres of the school land for the use of the college as a campus, ai 
to lease the rest *' for ndvancing the cause of learning and promotii 
the said college." 

The accounts and ordinances of the board of visitors and governo 
must be laid before the legislature when called for, but illegal aci 
though in themselves void, shall not work a forfeiture of the chart4 

All visitors and governors, principals, vice-principals, and professQ 
must take the oath of iidelity to the State, and it was enacted that t 
visitors and governors, in addition to the seven of the Kent Conn 
8ch<K)l, should be chosen from the subscribers and counties mergi 
their schools in the college. The seventeen members of the board th 
provided for should be residents of the Eastern Shore; but the £ 



The charter of Washington College, which has largely served as a model for c 
leges since founded in Maryland, was evidently constructed by Dr. Smith on 1 
basis of the '' additional charter of the College of Philadelphia/* enacted in 1' 
(Thorpe's Benjamin Franklin and the University of Pennsylvania, U. S. Bureau 
Education. Circular of Information, No. 2, 1892, pp. 71-77), but with many chaug 
3 In November, 1784, was passed an act to provide a permanent fund for furt] 
eneooragement of Washington College. 
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jffovided for seven additional ones, to be cliosen fVom this and adjoin- 
ing States.* 

The act sets forth that the incorporation of the college was designed 
for'Hraining up good, useful, and accomplished men for the service 
of their country, in church and State, and youth of all religious 
deuorainations and persuasions shall be fully and liberally admitted to 
eqnal privileges and advantages of education and to all literary honors 
of the college, according to their merit, nor should any preference be 
given in the choice of any visitor and governor of said college, or of 
any principal, lice-principal, or any professor or master on account of 
his religious persuasion, but merely on account of his literary and other 
necessary qualifications to fill the place for which he is chosen.' '' 

We cannot, within the limit of this sketch, speak particularly of the 
amounts given by individuals, or even of the amounts given by the 
several counties. We can merely note the fact that, within five months, 
instead of the five years allowed m the article for raising the £5,000, 
Dr. Smith and the energetic board of visitors had raised $14,000.^ 

Encouraged by this success, the visitors and governors (ten of whom, 
his excellency William Paca, John Page, Robert (xoldsborough, Wil- 
liam Perry, Peter Chailli, James Lloyd, Joshua Seney, Thonnis Smyth, 
Samuel Keene, and William Thompson, esq., in addition to those of 
the school, had been selected in the eastern counties, in compliance 
▼ith the condition of the act of incoqioration) at the close of the same 
year submitted to the general assembly, then in session, a report^ of 
their action and a declaration of acceptance of the trust enjoined upon 
them J* and, under resolution of approbation unanimously passed by 
both the house of delegates and the senate of 1782, the academy be- 
came a college, the first institution of the kind in the State of Mary- 
land. As students and i)rofessors were already at work, the only appre- 
ciable difference was that the exercises progressed with greatly aug- 
menteddiligenceand order. Thenumber of students immediately began 
to increase, and young men came from all jiarts of the country, anxious 
t^ avail themselves of the opportunities of obtaining a higher education 
'iiiderthe direction of such able instructors as Dr. Smith and his asso- 
ciates. So well had the classes of the school been instructed that the 
college W4VS able to celebrate its first commencement and award its first 
diplomas and degrees in the ensuing spring. Up to this time, the 
whole capital raised for the college was estimated at $28,000.*^ Under 
the provision allowing seven trustees or members of the board of 



'Seven must live in Kent County. This number was a quorum. 
'Act of incorporation given in full in Smith's Smith, n, pp. (JS-T^J. 
'Fun Ust of sabscriberH is in Smith's Smith, ii, pp. 78-82. A letter from Dr. Smith, 
n, 249, shows clearly his zeal in the collection of money for the college. 
' Smith's Smith, ii, 83. 
•/>W., 84. 
<£10,aOO, Smith's Smith, ii, 84. 
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visitors to bo chosen from the adjoiniug States, C^en. Washington had 
been chosen one of the visitors and governors. To a letter* on the 
occasion, addressed to him on the 8th of July, 1782, by Dr. Smith, pres- 
ident of the board and acting principal of the college, he responded as 
follows :' 

HEADC^rAKTERS, NEWBURO, 

18th Augu$t, 17SS. 

I have the honor to receive your favor of the 8th ultimo by Col. Tilghmau, who 
arrived hero about ten days ago, and to whoui I have committed the charge of fo^ 
warding this answer. 

To the gentleman who moved the matter and to the assembly for accepting, lam 
mnrh indebted for the honor conferred on me by giving my name to the college at 
Chester. At the same time that I acknowledge the honor, I feel a grateful sensi- 
bility for the manner of bestowing it, which, as it will remain a monument of their 
esteem, cannot but make a deep impression on my mind, only t-o bo exceeded by the 
fluttering assurance of hunting and extensive usefulness of the seminary. 

If the tritling sum of 50 guineas will be considered an earnest of my wishes f<ff 
the prosperity of this seminary, I shall be ready to pay that sum, to the order of 
the visitors, whenever it is their pleasure to call for it. It is too trifling to stand in 
any other point of view, nor would I wish it to do so. 

With much pleasure would I consent to have my name enrolled among the worth} 
visitors and governors of this college; but, convinced as I am, that it will never lie 
in my power to give the attendance, which by law is required, my name could only 
be inserted to the exclusion of some other whose abilities and proximity might 
enable him to become a more useful member. 

When that period shall arrive, when we can hail the blest return of peace, it will 

add to my pleasure to see this infant seat of learning rising into consistence and 

proficiency in the sciences under the nurturing hands of its founders. 

I have the honor to be, Rev. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Geo. Wasuinoton. 
To the Kev. Dr. Smith, 

At Chester f Kent County ^ Md,^ 



' Somo years later Dr. Smith quotes from this letter as follows: "The general assem 
biy of Maryland, upon the establishment of the seminary, having dignified the sam 
with the auspicious name of Washington College, in honorable and perpetual men 
ory of tlie services of the inustrious and virtuous comuinnder-in-chief of the armic 
of the United States, we expressed our confidence Hliat amongst all the public mom 
meiits which your country sought to erect to you, even when living, none would b 
more acceptable than a seminary of universal learning expressly dedicat^sd to yov 
name, with a view to instruct and animate the youth of many future generations, t 
admire and to imitate those public virtues and patriot labors which had create 
for you a mcmument in the lieart of every good citizen — that we hoped you wool 
permit your name to be placed at the head of the visitors and governors of the co^ 
lege, trusting that the time was not very reinot<5 when, by the termination of wai 
the infant institution might be enabled to salute you in person, and, like a dutift 
child, as one of its first works, present the olive branch nnd other emblems of peac 
to its father, guardian, and friend.'"— Scharf, ii, v. 15; Smith's Smith, ii, 85. 

3 Smith's Smith, ii, 85. 

3 On November 27, 1782, the house of delegates of Maryland received the addrec 
of the visitors and governors of Washington College, the list of subscribers, and co[ 
ies of the letters to and from Gen. Washington, and resolved that the " vlHitorshav 
exerted themselves with landablo diligence and address; " that the subscribers ''hav 
given an exemplary proof of their zeal for the honor and interest of their country; 
that the declaration of trust by the yisitors 'Ms an acceptable pledge and assuranc 
that they will carry on and complete the establishment of a seminary so suooessfaU 
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In glancing over the early history of the college three interesting 
topics arrest onr attention — the forst commencement exercises, the lay- 
ing of the foundation of the college structure, and the presence of Gen. 
Washington at the college in 1784, when he took his seat and sub- 
scribed his name as one of the visitors and governors. In as brief a 
sketch as this we must content ourselves with a few particulars of each 
occasion. 

On Wednesday, May 14, 1783, occurred in Ohestertown the first col- 
lege commencement ever held in the State of Maryland. On this date 
Washington College held its first commencement for the giving of 
degrees in the arts and sciences. Wo give the following contemporary 
account of the event : 

At 10 in the forenoon a prooessioD was formed from the place where the school was 
Itept ta the church in the following order, viz: First, the hody of students and 
scholars, two by two; second, the candidates for degrees in like order, the faculty of 
professors, with the Rev. Wm. Smith, d. d., president of the visitors and governors, 
who acted by appointment as principal pro tempore^ at their head ; fourth, the corpo- 
ration of visitors and governors, his excellency Wm. Paca, esq., governor of the State, 
^d a member of the board of visitors, at their head. 

Wheu the procession arrived at the church door the students filed off to left and 
•ndnght, forming a lane, through which the faculty and board of visitors and gov- 
ernors marched into the church, followed by the candidates for degrees and the stu- 
dents by classes in order of their seniority, thus entering the church in inverted order. 
The long procession presented quite a pretty and impressive spectacle. The church 
^ithm was filled with ladies and gentlemen who had assembled m honor of the 
occasion. 

Dr. Smith opened the exercises of the day with prayer and afterwards with a Latin 
oratioD to the learned and collegiate part of the audience, as custom seems to have 
required. The candidates then proceeded with the public exercises, as follows : (1) 
A Latin salutatory oration by Mr. John Scott. (2) An oration in French by Mr. James 
Bcott. (3) A Latin syllogistic dispute: ** Xum osternitas paonaram contradicit divinis 
^irihutiBf" Respondent, Mr. Charles Smith; opponents, Messrs. William Barrol 
•fid William Bordley. (4) An English forensic dispute: ** Whether the stato of nature 
^» a state of war f " The speakers were Messrs. John Scott, William Barrol, William 
Bordley, and James Scott. (5) Degrees were conferred as follows: Upon Messrs. 
Charles Smith, James Scott, John Scott, William Bordley, and William Barrol the 
bachelur of arts ; upon Mr. Samuel Kerr, one of the tutors in the grammar school, 
honorary A. B., and upon Mr. Colin Ferguson and Mr. Samuel Armor, professors in 
the college, the honorary degree of A. M. [Mr. Armor was already an A. M. of the 
CoUej^e of Philadelphia.] (6) An English valedictory oration,' which concluded with 
a striking and prophetic poem on the progress of the sciences and the growing glory 
«f America, by Mr. Charles Smith. (7) The principal closed the exercises with a 
pathetic charge to the graduates respecting their future conduct in life, and what 
^M expected of them ns the eldest sons of this rising seminary. 

In the evening of the same day Dr. Young's tragedy of ** The Brothers" was acted, 
^id great applause, before a crowded and discerning audience by the graduates 
M some other students. 

he^n;" that "their exertions merit the approbation of the legislature, and, when 
drenmstanceB will permit, ought to receive their public encouragement and assist- 
ance; " that Gen. Washington's letter is a proof of his ** goodness and greatness of 
*M^/' and that the papers on which these resolntlons are founded be entered on the 
Jounals of the assembly.— Smith's Smith, ii, pp. 86, 87. 
'This oration was printed in full in the Maryland Journal for Joly 8, 1783. 
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On the following day. May 15, the visitors and governors, profesa 
niasters, students, and grammar-school scholars, accompanied b 
great concourse of people from the neighboring counties, went in ] 
cession to the hill upon which the college edifice was to be ered 
After prayer by Rev. Dr. Smith the corner stone was laid with appro 
ate ceremony by his excellency, Governor Paca, who was sainted on 
occasion by thirteen discharges of cannon. Orations in French ip 
delivered by Messrs. Thomas Worraland Ebenezer Perkins, and a] 
toral dialogue was spoken by Messrs. Eobert Smith, Eobert Buchai 
and Joseph Nicholson in shepherd's costume. We insert the begini 
and closing of the performance: 

When Athens flourished, with the Grecian reig^, 

And Chiefs and Heroes liv'd a Godlike Train; 

When hy her Arms, each neighboring State was swayed 

And Kings an Homage to her W^arriors paid; 

£v'u then those Chiefs, who all the W^orld 8ubdn*d, 

Lower'd their proud faces to the Learn'd and Good: 

Nor with less Glory in the Rolls of Fame 

Shines every Sage's than each Hero's Name. 



This happy Day we glory in a Scene 

Which Athens' Self enraptur'd would hare seen; 

Science triumphant and a Land rctin'd, 

Whore once rude Ignorance sway'd the untutored mind* 

The Wise, the Good, the Fathers of the State, 

Convened with Joy to fix the Muses Seat; 

To lay a fast Foundation Stone which shall 

Bo only mov'd when sinks this Earthly Ball; 

Auspicious Day ! no more the Muses mourn, 

But hail their Parent Peace on her Return ; 

Heav'u gives the Word and bids Mankind repose, 

Contending Nations blush that they wore Foes ; 

Old Warriors now shall glow with Rage no more, 

But reap the Fields their Valor saved before ; 

Hail, Goddess Peace! in thy Celestial Mien 

Sweet Happiness and ev'ry Grace are seen ; 

O'er thy smooth Brow no rugged Helmet frownt, 

An Olive Wreath thy shining Tc^mple crowns. 

Let now the Muses hasten to explore 

The tawny Chief on Erie's distant shore, 

Or trace his Steps among the Forests wide, 

That deep embrown the vast Ontario's Side, 

And bid him quick his deailly Bow unbend. 

For now destructive War is at an end ; 

Let Mighty Mississippi, as he runs. 

Proclaim alond to all his swarthy Sons, 

Tliat to Earth's Ends fair Science shall increase 

And form one Reign of Learning and of Peace. > 



iBmith's Smith, ii, pp. 87-90. 
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Hie aeoood commencement of Washington College was lield between 
28th of April and tbe 4th of May, 1784. » 
The college was honored in May, 1784, by a visit from Gen. Wash- 
m. On this occasion the students acted before him and the great 
^nmber of i)eople who had convened to do him honor, tlic tragedy of 
''Gostayus Vasa,'' the great deliverer of Sweden from Danish oppres- 
At the close of the performance tlic i)resident of the college, 
'Bev. Dr. Smith, complimented the young men very highly upon their 
nndering of the tragedy, and, it is said, that he made tlie remark : 
"Toang gentlemen, you have just performed a play illustrative of the 
fife and actions of Gustavus Vasa. Behold,'' said he, pointing to Wash- 
iDgton, **the Gustavus of America." Afterwards some verses, com- 
posed by Dr. Smith in honor of their distinguished guest, were intro- 
dneed, and were received by the audience with bursts of ap])lause. A 
portion of the verses are as follows : 

For this to>uight, with trenibling hope and frar, 

Wo humbly dared to greet your candid ear. 

To hid heroic ages roll anew 

And call the great Gustavus hack to view^. 

How late did fell oppression oVr this land 

With more than Danish fury laise her hand; 

When lo ! a hero of immortal name 

From where Potomac rolls ]jis mijjrhtv stream, 

Arose the champion of his country's cause, 

The friend of mankind, liberty, and laws. 

The scheme of studies for a three years' collegiate course was [)re- 
pared by Dr. Smith, and was the same as that adopted on his recoin- 
mendation in the College of Philadelphia. It embraced algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, conic sections, fluxions, surveying, navigation, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, astnmomy, moral philosophy, logic, 
metaphysics, rhetoric, and extensive reading in Greek and Jjatin 
authors. French was to be studied in leisure liours. The annual 
exi>ense for boarding, washing, etc., was £23 IOj?.; fin- tuition, £<>; and 
for room rent £3; in all, £32 10«. 

The main college building was a handsome one, 100 feet in length, 
with center and wings, three stories in height, above a suit of spacious 
basement rooms. A high and tasteful cupola surmounted the center 
of the building. The center building was 40 by 100 feet and each wing 
was (M> by 00 feet, making the whole front, as we have said, 100 feet. 
The cost of the building was nearly 828,000, all of which came from the 
eastern shore of Maryland, except 8200 from the eastern shore of Vir- 
gin ia, and 50 guineas from Gen. Washington.^ 

' Smith's Smith places the second commencement and Washington's prcHcncc as 
April 28, 1785, and says: " Nine D. D/s were then conferred an<l five A. M.'s in course, 
while Aeven took the bachelor's degree" (n, p. 248). 

The coUege building was dedicated on June 23, 1789, at which time Dr. Smith 
preached from Malachi i, 11, on ''The conversion of the heathen Americans and the 
fin:il propagation of Christianity and the sciences to the ends of the earth.'* — 
rSmith's "Smith," U, 434.) 
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This auspicious iuauguration of Wasliington College was followed 
by the founding of St. John's College at Annapolis in 1785, wliicfi was 
intended to be joined to Washington College, with the idea of carrying 
out the design of constituting the '^University of Maryland." The 
Eev. John Carrol), the first Koman Catholic archbishop of the United 
States, and the liev. Drs. William Smith and Patrick Allison, Bichard 
Sprigg, and John Sterett were appointed agents to obtain subscriptions. 

On the 11th of July, 1780, Rev. William Smith, D. D., the Hon. John 
Ilenry, of the U. S. Senate, and Hon. Joshua Seney, of the House 
of Representatives, were appointed as a committee by the board 
of visitors and governors and faculty of professors of Wasliington 
College, to wait upon Gen. Washington, who had lately become Presi- 
dent of the United States, and present him with an address and the 
degree of doctor of laws in the name of the college. 

The preamble to the diploma was as follows : 

Cum eum in finom gradus academici a inajoribus nostris prndenter iustitnti 
fuerint, ut viris qui do religiono, republica, et littens oplime Bint meriti publici 
lumores dccernerentur; cumquo nobis ct omnibus prieclaro conipertiun sitGeorgiiun 
Washington fcoderatarum Americns Civitatuni Priesidem, uon solum de religioDe, 
litteris, republica, ct toto etiam humano gencre bene semper et mnltum meniissei 
sed bello ac pace, communis omnium salutis appctentissimnm, per gravissima rerom 
discrimina seso civcm pr.TRtautissimum, libertatis ultorem felicissimnm, patriaeqQ^ 
patrem amantissimum, ostondisHe, nos igitur, etc.* 

With that was sent this letter: 

To the President of the United States: 

Sill : Wo, the corporation of visitors and governors and the principal and faculty 
of professors of Washington College, in the State of Maryland, actuated by thebi*^' 
cerc3t personal affcctiuu, as well as the purest public considoratiouo, beg leave ^-^ 
felicitate ourselves and our country upon your unanimous appointment to the Chi^* 
Magistracy in the General Government of the United States. 

Revolving upon the vicissitudes nnd eventful history of the late war, every pagT^ 
of which bears ample and honorable testimony to the services which you have rei^^ 
dered to your country, aud the exertion of those virtues and talents which hav^ 
exulted your name to the first rank among the heroes and benefactors of mankinds 
wo can not but recall to mind the occasion of our former address to you, and you^ 
benevolent answer to the same. * " * The happy period is now arrived when^ 
through the blessing of Go<l, upon the return of peace this seat of learning hath 
obtnined to such proficiency in the sciences as to wait upon yon with the promised 
wreath of literary honors, which we trust you will not reject, although from an 
institution of inferior standing, yet not of inferior gratitude and affection to the 
chief of those which have already dignified themselves by presenting you with the 
like honors. 

Bearing an ardent and unfeigned part in the admiration and applause of thoM 
virtuous and magnanimous sentiments which, in obedience to the voice of your 
country, have led you forth once more from the enjoyment of domestic happiness 
to a laborious and conspicnous participation of the cares of public life at a most 
interesting crisis of our affairs, we fervently pray that the glory and felicity of onr 
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country, the tTn«^ consummatiou of the patriot's labors, may bo your crown in this 
\rorid, uud assure you an everlasting crown in the world to come. 

WiixiAM Smith, D. D., 
President of the Corporation and Principal of the Faculty, 
June 24, 1789. 

To thiH Washington auswere^l thus: 

Gentlemen : Your very affectionate address, and the honorary testimony of yoor 
regard which accompanied it, call forth my grateful acknowledgments. A recollec- 
tion of past events and the happy termination of our glorious struggle for the estab- 
lishment of the rights of man can not fail to inspire every feeling heart with 
Teneration and gratitude towards the Great Ruler of events who has so manifestly 
iaterpo8e<l in our behalf. 

Among the numerous blessings which are attendant upon peace, and as one whose 
consequences are of the most important and extensive kind, may be reckoned the 
prosperity of colleges and seminaries of learning. 

As in civilized societies the welfare of the state and happiness uf the people are 
sdvaoced or retarded in proportion as the morals and education of the youth are 
ittended to, I can not forbear on this occasion to express the satisfaction which I 
feel on seeing the increase of onr seminaries of learning through the extensive 
country, and the fceneral wish which seems to prevail for establishing and maintain- 
ing these valnable institutions. 

It affords me peculiar pleasure to know that the seat of learning under your direc- 
tion hath attained to such proticiency in the sciences since the peace, and I sincerely 
pray that the Great Author of the universe may smile upon the institution and make 

it an extensive blessing to this country. 

Georgb Washington. 
Kew York, July 11, 17S9. 

Under the administration of Dr. Smith and the liberal patronage of 
the State, the college in the first years of its existence held a proud 
place among the institutions of this country. 

To Dr. Smith the Protestant Episcopal Church of America owes 
much that is beautiful and liberal in its creed and prayer book. Many 
of tbe most important changes in the prayer book originated with him, 
while every line passed under his scrutinizing glance. Dr. Smith was 
fti8o a practical business man, as is shown by his dealings in lands. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, at the restoration of the charter to the College 
of Philadelphia, returned to that city, and resided there until his death 
m 1803. He was succeeded at the college on his departure in 1789 by 
Kcv. Colin Ferguson, d. d., a native of Kent County, but educated at 
Edinburgh, Scotland. When the college ceased to receive the appro- 
priation from the State, he resigned his position, and retired to hia 
farm, where he remained until his death in 1805. 

The Due de la Kochefoucault Liancourt* in 1796 visited Chester- 
town, and writes of the college building that it is in a deplorable state 
of decay, although it is not yet finished. There* is no glass in any of 
the windows; the walls have fallen down in many places, and the doors 
we without steps; yet this is the second college of the State, in which 
there are only two. It maintains a president and 3 masters; the 
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namber of scbohars, howover, is not more than 40 or 50, though for $16 
all the branches of learning which are taught maybe acquired. Board, 
crs pay $80 or 890 for their board. Twelve or fifteen hundred dollars 
have already been expended upon this building. It is constructed on 
a plan large enough to receive 500 students. The clergyman of the 
place received, he writes, $300 from his parish and $800 and a resi- 
dence as president of the college. 

A few years after Dr. Smith left the college the legislature so far 
reduced the appropriation that the college was able to continae only 
in a very much hampered and crippled condition. The appropriation 
was reduced from £1,250 to £750, or $2,000 per annum," The effect of 
this policy was immediately made manifest in the falling off in nnm- 
bers and decrease in interest in the college. The institution continued, 
however, to bo very useful and to perform faithfully her obligations to * 
her patrons and to the Stiite until the act of 1805 withdrew the funds 
entirely from the college. The effect of this legislation was to paralyze 
the energies of the institution so far as to make it of little public 
utility for several years. The exercises of the college were not wholly 
suspended. In this crippled condition the college continued until Jan- 
uary, 1812, when the legislature granted a donation of $800 per annum. 
A contemporary authority says this grant placed the college in a more 
respectable situation, and in some degree restored its usefulness. 

In 1834, seven years after the destruction of the college by fire in 
1827, §.'>00 of. this amount was bestowed upon the acailemy at Milling- 
ton (Kent County), leaving but $500 per annum to Washington College. 

After the withdrawal of the funds and the partial restoration of them 
in 1812, the board of visitors, believing that the contract between the 
State and the citizens of our shore had been kept in letter and inspirit 
by the visitors and governors and the i)atrons of the college and by the 
Eastern Shore, and that it ha<l been violated by the State, i>etitioned the 
legislature to grant them the privilege of carrying the question of the 
State faith and obligation to the Sui)reme Court of the United Stiites. 
They- did this, because they were looking to the best interests of the 
college and its patrcms, and were assured that the original contract 
between the State on the one part and the i)eople of the Eastern Shore 
on the other part was a valid and binding agreement, as the public 
reposing conlidence in the honor of" the State had invested their money 
in building and organizing the college. The State refused to grant 
the trial and, as the State can not be sued, excei)t by her own consent, 
by docketing an amicable suit, the visitors of the college were obliged 
to submit without remedy or redress. 

We should be grateful to the gallant young representative from our 
county who so far awakened the dormant conscience of the State that 
she gave Wiishington College an api)ropriation ^n 1848. 

^ Statute of 1805, chap. 85 
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We give below the sabstanco of a memorial presented by the board 
of visitors to the legislature of 1884. 

WasbiDgtoTi College was incorporated by the act of 1782 (chap. 8) l)y which cer- 
tain persoDH therein named were authorized to receive subscriptions iu aid of the 
iiutitntion, and to do other acts net^essary to complete its organization. 

Under this auuiority £10,000 were raised by private subscription in aid of the 
eDterprise, and the legislature approving the etfort thus made and recognizing the 
dntyof the State to encourage and foster institutions of loaruiug, did, iu order to 
feecnrc the success of the college, by act of 1784 (chap. 7); agree to pay annually and 
forever thereafter to Washington College the sum of £1,250 — $3,333.33, and dedi- 
c»tetl the revenues derived from certain licenses to this purpose. 

The second section of that act is as follows : 

^^B$it enacUdf etc., That tho sum of twelve hundred and fifty pounds (£1,250), 
current money, be annually and forever hereafter given and granted by the i»ublic 
tothcuseof Washington College, to be applied to tho payment of salaries to the prin- 
cipal professors and tutors of said college.'* 

ThoState, however, forgetting this solemn pledgc,by HulMwcjuent legislation, reduced 
the annual appropriation to Washington College to the sum of $500, and this was 
continued until 1848. 

By resolution 31 of 1848 an additional annual sum of $1,500 was granted to Wash- 
ington College, ia consideration of which the visitors and governors were required to 
^ard, educate, and provide all noccgsarj' books and stationery to one scholar from 
each of the then existing 8 counties on the Eastern Shore, which contract they have 
Binee continno<l to fulfill. 

By the act of 1856 (chap. 219) tho further sum of $1,000 was granted to increase 
to a proper amount tho compensation of these 8 students, and after Wicomico 
County was organized tho further sum of $375 was granted by the act of 1870 (chap. 
339) for the education and support of a student from that county upon the same 
footing with the other Eastern Shore counties, thus making a total annual appro- 
l»iatiMi ©f $3,375. 

It inoHt be evident, wo think, to every intelligent mind that tho legislation by 
which the original appropriation of £1,250 was reduced to $500 was a violation by 
^e State of her contract, ami tho court of appeals of Maryland, in construing the 
fi^^eral acts of assembly by which this reduction was affected, has so decided in 
Fifteenth Maryland Report, page 330. 

That the legislature also so regarded it, even before it was judicially determined, 
is made clear by the fact that in granting tho subsequent increase of appropriation 
to $3,375 the college was required to release all claims under tho original act of 1784 
(chap. 7), thus substituting a new contract for the old one, which had been viohHed 
^y the State. 

Conceding that this reduction of tho original appropriation was unconstitu- 
tional ami void, and that Washington College should have received annually £1,250 
Bbce 1784, there would be duo tho college at this time, by actual computation, after 
crediting all sums actually rec<}ived, over $150,000. Not only is that amount justly 
''ae, but the college has, in return for tho sums actually received, furnished free 
Wrd and tuition to one scholar from each county on the Eastern Shore, although 
the original appropriation was made for tho express purpose of paying the salaries 
<^f the professors. 

In calling attention to tho largo amount now in arrears under tho act of 178^1, our 
sole purpose is to show the large and valuable consideration paid by the college for 
tbe present appropriation, tho retention of which we ask, not merely as a matter of 
^nity, but on the grounds of solemn contract. 

In 187i, by chapter 282, the legislature, in consideration of the same matters recited 
^thenK^ation of 1848, and the acts of 1856 and 1870, increased the number of free 
^tadents to 15 and the annual proportion from $3,375 to $5,375, preserving the 
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precise proportion for oach student, and Binco that dato the college ha? faithfully 
ooiniilied with its part of the contract. The places are all filled by capable, deserr* 
in<; students, who iu noothrrway could command auch an education; andduriugtba 
tliirty-eight 3'cars that contract has been in force the college has graduated a hrg« 
nuuiber of these Kcholars, who are lilling their posts in life with credit to theiuMlvM 
and with honor to the State which educated them. « • • ^ 

We have every reason to believe that, with the continuance of the preseut appro- 
priation, \Vashin«^tun College can soon bo restored to her former condition of useful- 
ness and prosp(>rity ; and as it is the only college upon the Eastern Shore, it can not 
be doubted tliat her success would be a public benefit. 

Wo are unable to find who immediately succeeded Dr. Ferguson. 
One authority trills us that his nephew, Colin Ferguson, filletl thoi)osi- 
tion. We find that Mr. Ferguson was principal of the English or 
grammar school, but not, so far as we can learn, of the college. Hon- 
John W. Cristield, who was a student of the college from 1822 to 182t>, 
8i)eaks very highly of Mr. Ferguson as principal of the English school- 
Ue says that '* the English department was presided over by Coliu 
Ferguson, who had a great reputation as a teacher. He was thought 
to be aconrtrmed old bachelor, but late in life took to himself a wife. 

In August, 181G, Kev. Joseph G. Cooper " was elected teacher." We 
understand, from tlic context of the minute book, that the principalsbip 
of the college is here meant. The course of studies was altered aud 
im])r()ved by Prof. C(K)per, and was equal to that of most colleges of 
that time. It may be interesting in this co:inection to mention some 
of the rules and methods for the discipline of the young men: Absence 
from roll call and morning prayers subjected the offender to a fine not 
exceeding 8'>. There were various other lines for all the numerous 
ottienses that college boys are likely to commit. 

In June, 1817, Rev. Mr. Cooper was authorized to arrange for the 
h)ttery allowed by the legislature to raise $30,001) for the college. The 
lottery was at once oi)ened and an etfort made to raise the desired 
anumnt. 

February 4, 1824, Col. E. F. Chambers, attorney for the board of 
visitors, disposed of the scheme to Mr. Palmer Crantield, of New York, 
for {? 1 2,.">00. Mr. Cran field bought the scheme ui)on the supposition that 
it was for 8oO,000, and consequently withdrew from the contract, but 
when the legislature, through the influence of Col. Chambers and 
others, raised the amount to $80,000, Mr. Cranfield, in 1825, renewed 
the contract and paid $20,000. The interest alone of this sum could 
be used, the principal to remain intact. 

Mr. Gerald E. Stack was elected principal October 10, 1817. Noth- 
ing of importance occurred during his brief administration, except that 
a fire broke out in the college in November, 1817. The fire, through 
the brave assistance of the students and friends of the college, was 
suppressed before much harm resulted. The names of James Lynch 
and Thomas Taylor are mentioned as being especially valiant and 
efficient in putting out the fire. The board gave them a ''vote of 
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thanks,'' and Mr. Taylor, who lived upon the college property adjoin- 
ing the campus, was released from rent for that year. 

On December 30, 1817, llev. Dr. Francis Waters, a Protesta,nt 
Methodist minister of great eloquence and ])rofound attainments as a 
scholar, was elected principal, and continued for some years to guide 
the affairs of the college. Contemporary accounts state that his man- 
agement of the college was attended with gratifying success. Mr. 
Cnsfield says: " Dr. Waters was highly esteemed as a teacher; he was 
remarkable as a disciplinarian, and was thoroughly devoted to his 
business." He was assisted from 1821 to 1823 by Frederick Lord. 
Lord was a native of Connecticut; a graduate of Yale College in 1821; 
a graduate of the Yale Medical School in 1829, and was a liepresenta- 
tive iu Congress in 1847 and 1848 from a Long IsUxnd district. Colin 
Ferguson was at that time head of the English school. 

In July, 1819, the boarding of students at the college commenced. 
Various ways were tried. The steward employed did not succeed. 
Then Dr. Waters managed the boarding department, but was com- 
pelled to give it up. In March, 1821, occurred the first "grub riot.'' 
It is very amusing to read the action of the board of visitors upon the 
j)etition by the students in regard to the matter of food. Their decision 
was worthy their reputation for discretion and wisdom. We can not 
give the menu, but fresh meat was to be served at least three times 
per week. When no fresh meat was served a simple dessert was to be 
provided. They were not to be limited in the amount of coffee con- 
sumed. Like Oliver Twist, they had dared ask for more. Then fol- 
Iowe<l a long list of rules and regulations that as models of table 
etiquette would be quite interesting. Several times since then '^ grub 
riots" have occurred with varying results. 

Dr. Waters was succeeded October 18, 1823, by Rev. Timothy Clowes, 
LL. D. According to Mr. Crisfield, Dr. Clowes was a very learned 
man, but very absent minded, consequently unsuited for the manage- 
ment of boys. 

Dr. Clowes was also unfortunate in his assistants, and, as might be 
expected, they had trouble with the students. It is a matter of record 
that three students were brought before the board for reprimand. It 
seems that according to the law of the institution corporal ]mnishment 
was not allowed where the oftender was over 15 years old. The board 
thereupon changed the law, allowing the use of the ferule, irrespective 
of age, size, or class. Col. E. F. Chambers was authorized, in the name 
and in behalf of the board, to proceed to the college and, in the pres- 
ence of the assembled students and faculty, to reprimand the offenders 
and acquaint them with the action and censure of the board. 

Dr. Clowes was rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ches- 
tertown and was accounted an able preacher; but he came under the 
censure of his church and was dismissed. Mr. Peter Clarke was made 
principal in August, 1829. 
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In the inoiintime, on the 11th of January, 1827, the college was 
(lostroyod by fire. Tlio Tolegrani of that tirae says: 

Uctwoen tlio hours of 7 and 8 lastuigbt the alarm of fire w«ia given in our village. 
It was soon discovorrd to x>rocoed from Washington College. The firo originated iu 
the collar under the common ball or center building, in a quantity of hay or fodder. 
It is not known whether ))y accident or design. 

The college was just beginning to experience the benefit of its lot- 
tery fund wlion the fire occurred and destroyed in a short time all that 
the devotion and sacrifice of tlie people had so generously constnicted. 
The lire company fought tlie llanies with desi>eration, but to no avail. 
Starting in the center, the fire close<l the hall against all who would try 
to save anything. Soon the whole grand structure w^as WTapi)ed m 
flame. It was a grand and terrible sight. Dr. Clowes lost nearly all 
h(* posses.s<Hl. Being away at the time performing a marriage cere- 
mony, he arrived home just in time to see his home, and the i>eople8' 
college licked up by the fierce-tongued flames. Prof. Duncan, the 
instructor in English, lost all he had, as his rooms were in the west 
wing of the building and were almost immediately enveloped in flame. 
Prof. Duncan wrote a beautiful and touching poem, of some length, 
describing the scene. We here insert another and more modest effort 
by an unknown writer in the Telegram of that time: 

On the JUirnintj of iraahintjton CoUeyVf January 11, I8S7, 

Thi» fabric, das'ling with eft'ulj;ent glare, 
Thy name, immortal \V:ishiiigton, did bare; 
Wo saw it long Dcstrurtion's dart withstand. 
We saw it onco the prido of all our land, 
We see it now wrapt in drvouring (ire, 
To ruins hasting; — oh ! misfortune dire. 

See from each wing two liery giants rise. 
Flame after llamo in quick succession ilics, 
Two smoking crowus their brilliant beads sustain, 
And from their mouths they si>it a fiery rain, 
Like two ])roud concfrers coming from afar. 
Each stands upon his own triumphant car. 

With equal charity they both bestow, 
Rellected splendor on the scene btrlow. 
Each emulates the other in his growth, 
The same unhapj^y fate attends them both, 
For rising far too high their crowns to bear. 
They bow, and rest upon th' illumined air. 

The central llame is lovely, brisk and small 
(Twas 'neath this flame we saw the curtain fall), 
Its devastations silently go on, 
While from each lip we hear the cry ** 'tis gone; " 
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Tis gone, adieu, within thy walls no more 
Will we Apollo's golden shrino implore ; 
Why should the fates this awful hour decree f 
Why siionld they force fair science hence to fleet 
Why should the golden Vesta wield her sway 
O'er thee, O, Virgil, brightest of thy day! 

The train of heroes in the Roman lino 

All share the same fate as thine ; 

Thy deeds and theirs with Grecian Homer's fly 

In trembling ashes 'neath the clouded sky ; 

No more within thy walla shall be entwined 

The wreath of knowledge round the youthful mind. 

At midnight, when the world is wrapt in sleep, 
The silent ghost may through thy ruins creep. 
Stone upon stone before thy threshold lies, 
And from thy walls we'll hear the owlet's cries, 
Oblivion soon his mighty power shall show. 
And thou shalt mingle with the dust below. 

J. 

Mr. Crisfield says of the college, at this period that he does not sup- 
pose it claimed to rauk as high as some of the Northern colleges, which 
vere more liberally endowed and employed a greater number of pro- 
fessors and sustained a greater number of departments; but the stu- 
dent found here enlightened teachers and ample means of superior 
education, if he chose to appropriate them. He recollects two com- 
mencements, and, though he has forgotten some of the graduates, among 
tbose he does mention are several men who have been prominent in 
tbo affairs of their native States. He does not remember the nature 
of the course required for graduation, but does remember that its 
graduates had high reputation for scholarship. 

After the burning of the college, exercises were conducted in a large 
three story brick building, owned by Col. Joseph VVickes, father of Judge 
Joseph A. Wickes, and at that time a member of the board of visitors. 
'Hiis huilding, which was situated on the southwest corner of Water 
and Cannon streets, diagonally opposite the old Pearce residence, was 
much the largest then in town and was x>erhaps larger than any in 
town at present. The basement was built in form of arches, being 
supposed to have been built for a custom-liouse. Mr. ThomarS S. Wickes, 
k ^ho was a student of the college shortly before 1850, remembers hearing 
older students talking of a certain rayless, dark room, or vault, into 
^hich refractory students were placed. Rev. Clement F. Jones had 
put part of the old building in repair with the intention of using it ixs 
tl^e rectory, but it was never so used, for the college being burned just 
•'^t this time, the classes were moved directly to the old mansion. 

The exercises of the college were conducted in the old rectory, as it 
w^ called in the minutes^ until it was destroyed by fire on Ash 
Wednesday, 1839, when the classes were removed, to t^e o\dL\>\iAd^'CL^ 
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Ktiuuling where the public school uow stauds. lu this place the college 
reumiiiecl until January 1, 1845, when it was moved back to the old 
8it4^ in the new eoUego building, of which we shall have more to say 
hereafter. 

Prof. Peter Clark, who was elected principal in 1829, was succeeded, 
March 19, 1832, by Kichard W. Kinggold, A. M. In the meantime tbe 
board of visitors and governors had requested permission of tbe leg- 
islature to institute another lottery, but were refused. Neither did tbe 
legislature make any appropriation to the college. Under these adverse 
circumstances the attendance at the college became so small that, upon 
the resignation of Mr. James M. Spencer, the professor of English, 
Prof. Kinggold took charge as the sole professor. Prof. Ringgold coo- 
tinned to teach alone until the election of Rev. Clement F. Jones, pro- 
fessor of English, in 1835. The school, in the meantime, had been able 
to maintain itself only upon a contracted scale. No degrees were con- 
ferred and the course was necessarily very much curtailed, as one 
instructor had sole charge of the college. Prof. Ringgold possessed rare 
qualities, however, and kept the college alive until by jirudent manage- 
ment ui)on the part of the board of visitors and hearty cooperation upon 
his part they were able once more to rebuild the college upon its old 
site, though upon a less grand scale than before. 

The College so much increased in numbers that, in 1843, Prof. B.F« 
Green, a young man of rare ability and power as a teacher, was elected 
l)rofess()r of mathematics. To Prof. Green, who did the eugineerin? 
work, is due the beauty of the present terraces. Prof. Green after- 
wards accepted a position in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute a^ 
Troy, N. Y. 

A I a meeting of the board of visitors and governors, September l^i 
1813, a member of the board favored repealing the resolution pass^ 
April 16, 1835, in reference to rebuilding the college upon Mount Wa^**^' 
ington, as College Hill was then called; whereupon, Mr. J. B. Rica^** 
moved, as a substitute to the rescinding motion, that they commence ^ 
once to erect a college building upon the old site. The motion wasci**" 
ried, by a vote of to 2. A committeewas at once appointed, and wo*"* 
soon commenced. Mr. Elijah Reynolds, of Port Deposit, a famous ft*^^ 
conscientious architect, was awarded the contract. That his work^'^ 
well and faithfully done the walls of the building amply attest. T^** 
building is a brick structure 50 by 56 feet and 3 stories in height abo^^ 
a spacious basement. The roof is of substantial rather than artis^^ \ 
design, aiul is surmounted by a tasteful cupola and belfry. The bui* 
ing is grand in its design andproi)ortions, but does not exactly ftll ^*' 
requirements of the present ideal of a college dormitory, where es*^* 
student has a room to himself. The rooms are 22 by 22 feet, with \\i^ 
ceilings. We append the following contemporary aecount, taken fr^ * 
the Kent News, of the laying of the foundation stone of the new collet 
iu May, 1844. 
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On Saturday May 4. 1844, a large assemblago of peoplo convened and moved in 
processiou from the court-house yard to College Hill iu the following order: 

Citizens two and two. Students two and two. President and professors. Regis- 
ter of wills and clerk of county. Justice of the orphans' court. Members of the 
bar. Judges of the county court. Alumni. The reverend clergy. Architect of 
the building. Visitors and governors of colleges. Building committee. 

On arriving at the hill the visitors, faculty, and clergy occupied the platform 
erected for the purpose. Tho entire space within the exterior basement walls was 
provide<l with seats for ladies; the gentlemen were arranged around the building. 
Various articles, the charter of the college, the names of the visitors and governors, 
and of the faculty, sundry newspapers of the day, and a specimen of the several 
kinds of tho natioi.al coin were then jiiaced iu a neat zinc box, which was placed in 
tho corner Htone and covered by tbe marble slab which protects it. The corner stone 
waa then laid with impressive ceremonies, Hon. £. F. Chambers performing the duty 
at this time which was performed for the original college by his excellency Governor 
Paca. The stone la of white marble and bears the following inscription : 

Founded in 1782. 

Destroyed by fire in 1827. 

Rebuilt iu 1844. 

The president, Richard W. Ringgold, then delivered an address, in which he reread 
the history of the college ami passed a high and merited eulogium upon the patri- 
otic, intellectual, and moral character of tho original founders and patrons of the 
college, and especially the noble-hearted energy and generous Christian devotion of 
the Rev. Dr. Wm. Smith. 

The address was an interesting and i)atriotic one throughont, and we 
regret we have not space to insert it bodily in this sketch. Hon. E. F. 
Cbainbers also delivered an address upon that occasion, whicli is still 
remembered for its eloquence and wisdom. 

On the conclusion of the address the Right Rev. William R. Whit- 
tingham, D. D., bishop of Maryland, repeated some beautiful and appro- 
priate selections from the Psalms of David and closed in a prayer of 
rare eloquence and devotion. Thus was iaid the second time the foun- 
dation of Washington College upon its old site. 

Once more a stirring appeal was issued to the people of the Eastern 
Sbore to encourage and assist the visitors and governors in the task of 
^viving the reputation and prosperity of an institution whose success 
^ould bring incalculable blessings to themselves and their children. 
^^ are not told whether the people responded so nobly upon this occa- 
sion a.s they had m 1782 or not, but we are inclined to think tliat they 
did not. 

The board of visitors were Hon. E. F. Chambers, ll. d., president; 
Joseph N. Gordon, M. D., Hon. John B. Eccleston, Joseph Wickes, esq., 
George E. Hollyday, esq., Hon. James A. Pearce, M. a., James B. 
^^caud, esq., James E. BarroU, esq.. Peregrine Wroth, m. d., Benjamin 
^- Houston, M. D., Thomas C. Kennard, M. d., James F. Gordon, m. d. 
^^ faculty were Richard W. Ringgold, m. a., principal and professor 
^tte Greek and Latin languages and Uteratute', 'B, ¥t«Ai>K\m ^x^fc\^.^ 
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M. A., vice-principal and professor of mathematics and uataral philoso- 
pliy; Rev. Clement F. Jones^ d. d., professor of mental and moral phil- 
osoi)by ; Peregrine Wroth, M. d., professor of chemistry and physiology; 
Hon. James A. Pearce, m. a., professor of law j B. Franklin Green, 
M. A., curator and secretary of the faculty. The terms of entrance to 
the freshman class and the entire curriculum of studies were as high 
as those prescribed for the best colleges in the United States, and the 
course of instniction for the grammar school attached to the college 
was equal to the requirements of our present high schools, embracing, 
for example, in the classics, Caesar, Virgil, and Cicero, the four gospels, 
Grapca Minora and Luciau's J>ialogues, and in mathematics, algebra, 
geometry, and practical trigonometry. The elements of natural philos- 
ophy, chemistry, astronomy, and animal and vegetable physiology, and 
the French language, were also regular subjects of instruction in the 
grammar school. 

Prof. Ringgold, who was principal in 1844, says: 

AnioiijLC its oldest aliuuni were Boveral of the most distingiiishod men in Mary- 
land. Some of the aluniui of later years arc siipportiiig tbo highest characters on 
the bench, at tho bar, in the pulpit, and among the medical profession. Others in 
the enjoyment of private life, are exerting salutary influence by diti'using tho bless- 
ings of knowledge, virtue, and religion through tho various orders of the society. 

The work was pushed vigorously forward, and the building was 
ready for occupation and the faculty and students marched up and 
formally took possession on the 1st of January, 1845. On the 22d of 
February following, says Eben F. Perkins, of tho class of 49, the col- 
lege was beautifully illuminated with wax candles; and from Mr. 
Thomas S. Wickes, who was a student at the college at tho same time, 
we learn more particularly, that in the windows of the observatory 
the lights were so arranged as to form 1733, the year of Washington's 
birth. Jn the next story, the windows being too small for much dis- 
play in arrangement, the lights formed a band of light across tho front. 
In the next row of windows the letters ''CLIO*' were tastefully 
arranged, while on tlie first floor the windows were decorated with 
jets of light, in various mathematical figures. The scene was one of 
sur])assing beauty. 

In October, 1845, the first regular freshman class was organized at the 
new college. The first graduating class was that of 1S40, no degrees hav- 
ing been conferred smce the burning of the collegein 1S27. The class was 
Ebon F. Perkins, at present attorney at law and examiner and treasurer 
for the public schools of Kent County; Dr. William J. Wroth, prac- 
ticing in Baltimore; James M. Vickers and William Armstrong, both 
deceased. Mr. Perkins is a son of the Ebenezer Perkins who spoke a 
French oration at the laying of the corner-stone in 1783. Dr. Wioth's 
father was Dr. P. Wroth, one of the early alumni of the college. 

We can not, in our limited space, deal with the history of individuals, 
but think it proper in this connection to mention the &U2t that i& 
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was common at this x>^riod for students to leave the (college in the 
janior year and finish at Tale or Princeton. In this manner their 
ahua mater was robbed of the honor of educating them. Thus many 
prominent and influeutial men, who received a largo part of their edu- 
cation at Washington College, give allegiance to the more influential 
college from which they received their diplomas. 

Some conception of the scope of the work done can be gathered from 
the fact that these young men generally entered the class in the other 
college to which they would have belonged had they returned to 
Washington College. From highly creditable sources we are informed 
that the course at Washington College was not inferior to that of the 
better known colleges. The faculty was composed of men who were 
able and enthusiastic teachers. Students were attracted from Mary- 
land and the adjoining States, and the college gave promise of again 
attaining her former i)osition among the institutions of the country. 

April 26, 1847, the Mount Vernon Literary Society was organized. 
There had been, no doubt, similar societies in the college, but tbis has 
played a more imiwrtant part in the history of the college and the 
school hfe of so many young men who have from time to time been its 
members. The society, though conducted by the students, was under 
the supervision of the faculty. A rule of the society required each 
member of the declamation class to furnish a subject suitable for debate, 
from which the society selected one for the debating class to discuss at 
the next meeting. 

The society, despite many vicissitudes, and considerable fluctuation 
0^ interest, has continued to exist to the present. It has been the 
custom to have an orator address the society during the commence- 
ment week, and at irregular intervals to have an address or an enter- 
tainment on Washington's birthday. 

The college, after its reorganization upon its old site in 1845, con- 
tinned in a very prosperous condition for a number of years. Prof. 
^Jnggeld was succeeded by Rev. Dr. Francis Waters in 1854, it being 
ti»e second time he had held that position. During the same year two 
^ditional buildings were erected, one on either side of the main 
building. These are plain, but commodious, flat-roofed brick buildings, 
^bree stories in height, exclusive of the spacious suite of basement 
^ms. The east building was used until 1890 as a residence by the 
principal and vice-principal. The one on the west contains the recita- 
tion halls and dormitories for the students. All the buildings have 
l^en recently modernized and improved. During Dr. Waters' admiu- 
Jstration the affairs of the college were in a very prosperous condition. 
Tbe college was filled with students from Virginia, Delaware, and 
Maryland. 

^r. Waters was succeeded in 1860 by Rev. Andrew J. Sutton, who 
had for several years been a professor in the college. The visitors and 
patrons and the students were unanimous in their xegtet t\i^\> \\i<^ i^AVix^ 
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health of Dr. Waters compelled liiiu to resign the priucipalsbip. Dr. 
Waters died in Baltimore April 23, 1808. Ho bad been four times 
president of the Maryland Annual Conference of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church. 

Rev. Mr. Sutton was a schohir of high attainment, and was noted as 
one of the finest orators of his time. A man of extensive learning and 
possessing the experience gathered from several years of travel and 
study in Europe, words of eloquence and wisdom seemed to roll untram- 
mel(Ml from his tongue. It was a rare treat to hear him talk. He was 
a polished gentleman in his manners, and generally loved and respected 
by his students. 

During the civil war, which, of course, injured the college greatly, 
Mr. Sutton was at the college. We can not, therefore, attribute the 
falling otf in students which occurred to any lack of ability or j[>opularity 
on the part of Mr. Sutton. Many of the students left to join the 
contending armies — some on the Union and many others on the Con- 
federate side. Prof. Sutton died in New York. He was succeeded at 
the college by K. C. Berkely, A. m., in November, 18C7. 

Prof. Berkely was a fine scholar, a graduate of the University of 
Virginia, and a man of wide experience. He was unfortunate iii some 
of his associate professors, and, finding the college in a somewhat run- 
down condition, he was unable.to build it up. 

Prof. Berkely was succeeded in 1873 by William J. Rivers, a. m., of the 
T ■ niversity of South Carolina. Prof. Rivers before he came to the col- 
lege was for seventeen years professor of Greek in the South Carolina 
College and the university. Ho had a great reputation for scholarship, 
and was known as a successful instructor. 

J*r()f. Rivers bears with him the esteem of students and governors of 
tXw college; but he could never bring himself to the point of advertis- 
ing and pushing the college to the extent its needs required. In tbiB 
he was conscientious, because he felt — and justly — that his work should 
be sufficient advertisement, going ui)on the motto, *'A good wine needs 
no hush." 

Prof. Rivers resigned the principalship of the college in 1887, bei^^S 
desirous of taking a needed rest and of devoting himself more entircW 
to literary jmrsuits. While Prof. Rivers failed in increasing the nu^^' 
bers in attendance at the college, he succeeded in building up the rep^' 
tation of the school. The college became noted for the high mor^ 
character of its young men, as it formerly was for their disorderly ai> 
immoral conduct. 

In 1887 Prof. William J. Rivers nuule the following report to the boar^ 
of visitors and governors: 

In the past thirteen years 186 young men have received instruction at the coUeg^ 
Some of these were in attendance but a short time in partial courses of stndie» 
others for one, two, or three years. A considerable number of those who did no '^ 
graduate have entered professional life ; of those who passed through the faU cours^ 
54 have graduated bachelors of arts, not counting 3 who were graduated the fin^ 
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year (1874), as they belonged to the former organization of the college. The charter 
of 1782 designated the college for ''training np good, useful, and accomplished men 
for the service of their country, in Church or State." Its character, therefore, is 
preparatory to professional training, and its curriculum is subservient to this end. 
Webhall show what have been the results in this respect, so far as we have knowl- 
edge of the 54 graduates. 

Of these graduates 16 are lawyers or students of law, 10 physicians or studenta of 
medicine, 5 ministers of the Gospel or preparing therefor, and 10 at present teachers. 
ThuH nearly 76 per cent ' are engaged in professional work. A large proportion, also, 
of all who have been at the college have engaged in teaching. We are entitled to 
Bay that the college, though not so largely patronized as it ought to have been, has 
not failed to promote in the young men sent here a laudable ambition of becoming 
good, useful, and accomplished men for the service of their country. 

The report of Prof. Rivers is, we think, sufficient commentary npon 
his abilities as an educator. Prof. Rivers was succeeded in 1887 by 
Thomas N. Williams, A. M., for many years State superintendent of 
public education in Delaware. Prof. Williams came very highly rec- 
ommended, and proved himself a very pleasant gentleman, but did not 
8uccee<l, as it was hoped he would, in building up the college. Prot 
Williams resigned the presidency of Washington College in June, 
1889, and is now principal of a normal school at Wyoming, N. Y. 
The most important event of Prof. Williams's administration was the 
action taken by the board of visitors and governors to i>ut the pre- 
paratory school of the college upon a proper basis. In the earlier his- 
tory of the college there had always been a grammar school under 
the supervision of the faculty of the college, but during and immedi- 
ately after the civil war the number of students had become so small 
that but 2 professors were emi)loyed, and, of course, they could not 
conduct a preparatory course in connection with the college work. 
Prof. Rivers wished to have the number of professors increased to 6, 
but the circumstances of the college would not justify so great an 
expenditure of money while the attendance was so small. One addi- 
tional professor was, however, employed, but Prof. Rivers always 
opi>osed a distinct preparatory department, though many students 
came to the college deficient in preparation, and were virtually carried 
through a preparatory course. As we have given Prof. Rivers's views 
as to the aims of the college in another place, we will not at this time 
go into the matter to greater length. It had become apparent to the 
management of the college that, however desirable it might be for each 
county to provide academies and to have the students prepared for 
college elsewhere, the facts would not justify that hope here, and, that 
the college was compelled to take men who were not prepared for the 
freshman class or to lose much of its patronage. 

We were doing no more than other colleges had already done when we 
organized a preparatory school and placed it undor the supervision of 
the college. The wisdom of the department is apparent in practical 



'It will be Been by looking over the list that many others have e\itAT«^ \Xi^ ^\s>- 
tesioiiSy bringing the percentage up to 90. 
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results and we apprehend nothing of the predicted tendency to deteri- 
orate the college proper or that the words of Livy will bo fulfilled, 
that ^^ major pars meliorem vicit^ 

The organization of this department increased the faculty to four 
and it seems to have so met the popular demand and the needs of the 
college that the increase in the number of students now imi)eratiyely 
demands an increase in size of the faculty. 

We have in this sketch spoken more fully of the x)rincipals of the 
college, and have in very few instances mentioned other professors 
because of the difficulty of securing accurate information. However, 
many of our vice-presidents and professors have been scholars of known 
ability and their influence upon the history of the college worthy of 
especial mention. 

The alumni of the college organized an association and held their 
first meeting in June, 1887. There had been such an organization in 
1863, but after a few meetings it had ceased to have any recognized 
existence. The present organization is under the management of a 
committee of the prominent and energetic young alumni of the college, 
and is doing good work for the cause of the college and the cause of 
education, besides adding a very pleasiiut feature to the annual com- 
mencement exercises. 

In August, 1889, the board of visitors elected Charles W. Beid, ph. d., 
to the vacant presidency of the college. Dr. Beid graduated from 
Dickinson College and then took a three years' course in the German 
universities. He has an A. M. degree from Dickinson and a Ph. D. 
conferred by the Boston University. The doctor has devoted over 
twenty years to college work : fifteen years at Allegheny College and 
during the two years preceding his election as president of the finculty 
of Washington College ho was professor of Greek and German m SL 
John's College, where he acted as vice-principaL He is a scholar and 
an accomplished teacher. 

The college continues to increase in prosperity under his tireless 
efibrts. In 1890 two handsome residences were erected upon the col 
lege campus for the use of the president and the vice-president of the 
college, thus giving the building formerly occupied by them to the use 
of the students. 

An important change took place in the policy of the college in the 
fall of 1891, by the admission of women on the same footing as men. 

In the summer of 1892 a handsome and sufficient gymnasium was 
erected on the college campus by the alumni and friends of the college, 
and was fitted with all the modern requirements in the way of apparatus 
by theboard of visitors and governors. Many improvements were made 
on the grounds by constructing a broad avenue or driveway in the 
rear of the college, enlarging the campus, and erecting a windmill to 
fbmish the buildings with water. 

In the fall of 1893 a woman, for the first time, was chosen to one of 
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thecbairs of instruction. The faculty, as at present constituted, con- 
sists of seven members, a president, vice-president, professor of math- 
ematics, professor of natural science, orofessor of history, professor of 
French and Oerman, and a director of the department of physical cul- 
tnre. 

In the catalogue of 1891-'92, there are enrolled 119 students, 20 of 
whom are females. 

Washington College seems now entering upon a new era of prosper- 
ity and the ardent hox>e is expressed that the eastern branch of the 
first Maryland university may continue to prosper. 

Tlie college has never received a bequest nor has it ever received any 
large gifts in the way of endowment. 

The beneficial influence of Washington College has not been con- 
fined to the Eastern Shore nor even to the State of Maryland, but has 
been disseminated throughout the broad fields of the West and South. 
We should like to mention in closing the names of our noted alumni; 
we can not name all who are worthy, but there are many of whom we 
are proud. 

In the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1889-'90, the 
library of the college was stated to contain 2,500 volumes and the 
permanent productive funds to be $30,000. 

ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE (17a>-1894).' 

From its beginning in the dawn of tlic eighteenth century King 
William-g School appears to have flourished for about eighty-five years, 
passing successfully through the disturbances of the Revolutionary 
var and educating for the State and nation sous distinguished in the 
^rly history of the country. Among its pupils was William Pinkney, 
^hose fame is a heritage unto the nation. This school, as we shall 
sbonly see, was Anally merged in St. John's College, delivering over 
to it its head master, as a professor, and students, funds, and other 
property. The foundation of Washington College in 1782 has already 
l>een treated and we now tell the story of the second college, which 
^as incorporated with it to form the first university of Maryland in 
1785. 

In 1785^ the legislature of the new and sov^ereigu State of Mary- 
land, in consideration of the contributions voluntarily made and to be 
niadehy individual or corporate subscribers for the purpose of found- 
"i? St. John's College, granted to its original cori)orators, "the visit- 
ors and governors," to be thereafter elected by such subscribers, a 
charter, by which the sum of £1,750 current money was annually and 

'Basecion the address of Mr. Philip R. Voorhees, deUvered at the celobration of the 
centennial of the college, with alterations and additions. 
^ Statute of 1784, chapter 37. The act was signed Jan. 22, 1785. 
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forever granted as a donation by the public to the use of said college, 
to be applied by the visitors and governors to the payment of salarier 
to the principal, professors, and tutors of said college. 

To constitute a fund from which this appropriation was to be paid, certain taxM 
were imposed which were deemed objectionable and oppressive by those on whom 
their payment fell and excited an extended feeling of resentment towards thecol> 
lege from all parts of the State. A portion of this fund wiis derived from a license 
tax upon innkeepers and other vendors of spirituous liquors. The liquor intersst 
was a powerful and a formidable one and the college was soon made to feel ita 
power. An attack was made ujiou the college and the taxes imposed for its sapport 
in a itamphlet signed ''A Planter/' immediately aftt^r the adjournment of the general 
assembly in 1785. In November, 1786, a portion of the fund so set apart was appro- 
priated to purposes in no way connected with tbe college or the subject of educatioOi 
which called forth a remonstrance from the board of visitors and govemors, which, 
though repeated two years in succession, seems to have been unnoticed or disregarded.^ 
In November, 1794, an act was passed by the lower house of assembly repealing Sec- 
tion XIX of the charter and withdrawing its appropriation for the payment of the 
salaries of principal, professors, and tutors, but was defeated in the senate. — [Report 
of joint committee of the legislature, March 1, 1788. J 

On the 25tb of January, 1806, the legislature passed an act' repeal- 
ing the nineteenth section of the charter, and the annual appropriation 
therein provided for was withheld from the college. The act of repeal, 
however, was i^assed by but a bare majority in the senate and a majority 
of 8 in the house. While in the sixteenth year of its active usefulness, 
and when promising increased advantages for the future, this action so 
crii)pled the institution that it did not for ye^irs recover from the blow, 
if, indeed, its whole development thereafter was not modified for all 
time. But in 1811 the State voted an annual donation of $1^000, and 
in 1821 authorized the college to raise, by a lottery, a sum not exceed- 
ing 880,000, of which amount the sum of $20,€00 was realized and in- 
vested as a college fund. In 1832, by joint resolution,^ $2,000 was added 
by the State to the annual sum of $1,000 theretofore voted, conditioned 
upon the visitors and governors agreeing to accept the same in full sat- 
isfaction of all claims against the State for the unpaid sums provided 
for in the charter. Despairing of better terms and greatly needing the 
money, the visitors and governors, under such circumstances, acceded to 
these and executed a release. Subse(iuently, in 1858,^ the legislature 

'In 17S8 the hcmso of representatives passed a bill to 8U8i)end payment of funds 
to St. John's Coliejre for the salaries of pre8i<lent8 and professors n.'til the college 
should bo finished and professors appointed and actually enga<^ed in the exercise of 
their several duties. The senate agreed to this, James Carroll dissenting, "becaope 
the legislature has no right to interfere in au}' manner ^vith the funds appropriated 
to the support of St. John's College. The law established that college, and givinfr 
them certain suras yearly, must be considered a grant to that corporation under the 
act which cannot be annulled without a forfeiture of the charter or the consent of 
both parties; and in this instance the trustees have not even notice of theresola- 
tion.'' 

-Statute of 1805, chapter 85. 

^Resolutions of 1832, No. 41. 

^Resolutions of 1858, No. 4. 
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authorized a suit to be brought to test the constitutionality of the repeal 
of the nineteenth section of the charter. Such a suit was accordingly 
brought in equity, the governor appearing for the State as a defendant. 
The bill charged that the State by such repeal had violated the pro- 
visions of a solemn contract. The court of appeals, on a case so stated 
from the court below, so held ; * but the same coui't also held, later, when 
payment was sought to be obtained by proceedings for a mandamus to 
the accounting officers of the treasury, that the visitors and governors 
*' having accepted the proposals of the legislature and by their solemn 
and formal release having discharged and extinguished the claim made 
here, have deprived themselves of the power, as well as right, to assert 
and again maintain it." The court having reached this conclusion, 
expressed no opinion upon the point raised by the defense, that a man- 
damus, under the facts of the case, was not the proper remedy.^ 

The legal proceedings rested here, although an appeal from this deci- 
sion to the Supreme Court of the United States was advised by eminent 
authority, ui>on the ground that the visitors and governors had exceeded 
the authority conferred upon them in executing such release, the case 
beiugono in which the act complained of involved the question of a vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States which declares that "!No 
State shall i)a8s any law impairing the obligation of contracts."^ 

In 1806 the visitors and governors, ever faithful to the interests 
of the college, memorialized the legislature, urging in the strongest 
terms the hardship of the situation and their dislike to appeal to ajuris- 
dietion outside of the State in search of any relief which it was compe- 
tent for the State itself by legislative action to grant. Whereupon the 
legislature, mindful of the situation, voted to restore the amount of 
unpaid annuities which had accrued within the preceding five years, 
during which the college was closed. An additional appropriation of 
812,000 was also voted, to be paid annually on and after June 1, 1868, 
for the next five years. * 

In 1872 there was ''appropriated," in addition to the sum of $3,000 
now annually paid "the sum of $12,000 annually on and after the 1st 
day of June, 1873, for and during the term of six years."' Fuilher, 
$10,000 were granted "per annum for the board, fuel, lights, and wash- 
ing of two students from each senatorial district to be given free tuition 
by the college," and the sum of $5,000 was given in gross "for increas- 
ing and improving the college library, laboratory, philosophical appa- 
ratus and cabinet." In 1878, "in addition to the permanent annuity of 
63,000, was continued the appropriation of 1872, of $12,000, then about 
to expire, for and during the term of two years on and after the 1st day 
of October, 1878."^ The provision for students from senatorial districts 

' 15 Maryland Reports, 330. ^Act of 1866, ch. 101. 

*23 Maryland Reports, 629. ^Act of 1872, cb. 393. 

» Section x of Article i. •Act of 1878, ch. 315. 

1122— No. 19 7 
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was repealed and instcail there was granted 8200 i)er annum, beginning 
the 1st day of October, 1878, for every student provided for in said 
repealed section, until the number of said students should be reduced 
to one for each senatorial district, when, and thereafter, it granted the 
sum of $5,200 per annum for the board, fuel, lights, and washing of 
such total number of students to be given free tuitiou by the college 
under the conditions of good character, pecuniary inability, aud other 
qualifications imposed. The statute book for some years shows no 
further financial legislation in aid of the college, except the sums of 
87,500 appropriated in 1882' and 84,000 in 1886.* 

An nppoal for additional aid was matlo to tho Icgislatnre in 1888, especially with 
tlio yiew of obtaining relief from tho funded debt, but which resulted merely iu an 
apx)roprlation of $2,000 for tho two succeedin*^ years, upon tho ground that it was 
nnnecessary to do more than provide for tho interest of the debt of $18,000.^ 

In 1890 another appeal, with the saino object in view, was made, which resulted 
in the approimation of $12,000, to be used only for tho rednction of the debt, but 
tho grant was coupled with the requirement that no charge should be made upon 
the senatorial scholarship students for any portion of tho cost of their board and 
tuition, as had been made since 1880. .So that while with one hand the fimded debt 
was being reduced by the amount received under the act of appropriation, the col- 
lege treasury was being dejdeted by a loss iu annual iucomo of nearly $2,000 
annually. 

Owing to the efforts of State Senator J. S. Wirt, of Ekton, Md., and State Sen- 
ator J. W. Smith, of Snow Hill, Md., tho appropriation of $12,000 for two years (or 
$0,000 for each year) was renewed in 1892 without conditions, other than the one 
which prohibited any charge upon the senatorial scholarship students. 

The Icffishitnre of 1894 enacted that an annnal appropriation of 
86,000 should be made, in addition to the reguhir ?3,000.* 

With this amount coming directly into the treasury, to bo used for general pur- 
poses, it has been possible to increase the number of tho faculty and also to pay 
them salaries more in accordance with their services. As a consequence, the number 
of students has increased and a good impetus has been given to tho development of 
that progressive growth which it is desirable to find in the older educational insti- 
tutions of the country. — [Letter from President Fell, October 23, 1893.] 

The digression from tho orderly narration of events in the history of 
the college has been made solely Avith a view of avoiding the interrup- 
tion of such narration by the introduction at intervals of Auaucial 
details which it seemed better to connect and mass in one statement. 

Returning now to the year 178."), the date when, as we have seen, the 
legal existence of St. Jolm-s began, we find many of Maryland's sons, 
distinguished iu both the State and nation, among the promoters oif 
the endeavor to found a great college of that name. Active among 
these promoters were Samuel Chase, William Paca, Thomas StonCi 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, famous as signers of the Declaration of 
Independence; Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer; John Eager Howard, 



» Act of 1882, ch. 459, •• Act of 1888, ch. 408. 

'Act of 1886. ch. 402. «Act of 1894, ch. 208. 
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Bichard Ridgely, George Plater, Luther Martin, Jeremiah Town- 
ley Chase, Alexander Con tee Hanson, the Rt. Key. Thomas John 
Ciaggett, Robert Bowie, the Eversfields, Benedict Calvert, Benjamin 
Stoddard, George Biggs, Gerard B. Causin, John Chapman, John 
Sterett, Daniel McMaehen, Daniel Bowly, Robert Gilraor, Otho H. 
Williams, George Lux, and others of like excellence and influence. 

Under these auspicious influences St. John's received its charter 
from the State of Maryland. The act of incorporation ^ constituting 
this charter is entitled "An act for founding a college on the Western 
Shore of this State and constituting the same, together with Washing- 
ton College, on the Eastern Shore, into one university, by the name of 
the University of Maryland." This charter, in its preamble, declares: 

Whereas it appers to this general assembly that mauy public-spirited individuals, 
from an earnest desire to promote tho founding of a college or seminary of learning 
Oh the Western Shore of this State, have subscribed and procured subscriptions to 
a considerable amount, and there is reason to believe that very largo additions will 
Im; obtained to the same throughout the difTcrent counties of the said shore if they 
were made capable in law to receive and apply the same towards founding and 
carrying on a college or general seminary of learning, with such statutory plan and 
svith such legislative assistance and direction as the general assembly might think 
it; and this general assembly, highly approving those generous exertions of indi- 
. ulualH, arc desirous to embrace the present favorable occasion of peace and pros* 
>erity for making lasting provision for the encouragement and advauccmeut of all 
iseful knowledge and literature through every part of this State. 

By the second section, immediately following tho preamble, it is in 
)art enacted : 

That a college or general seminary of learning, by the name of Saint John's, be 
stablishe<l on the said Western Shore, upon the following fundamental and invio- 
ablc principles; namely : First. The said collegeshall bo founded and maintained for- 
ver, upon a most liberal plan, for the benetit of youth of every religious dcnomina- 
ion, who shall bo freely admitted to equal privileges and advantages of education 
lud to all the literary honors of the college, according to their merit, without requir- 
ng or enforcing any religious or civil test or urging their attendance upon any 
>articular religions worship or service other than what they have been educated in 
ir have the consent and approbation of their parents or guardians to attend; nor 
ihall any preference be given in the choice of a principal, vice-principal, or other 
)rofessor, master, or tutor in the said college on account of his particular religious 
>rofession, having regard solely to his moral character and literary abilities and 
itbcr necessary qoalifications to till the place for which he shall be choseu.- 

By the third section, the Right Rev. John Carroll (the first Catholic 
irchbi.shop of America), and the Rev. Drs. William Smith and Patrick 
\llison (eminent divines, respectively, of tho Protestant Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches), Richard Spring, John Sterrett, George Diggs, 
«qs., "and such other persons as they or any two of them may 
ijipoint,'' were ** authorized to solicit and receive subscriptions and 
rontnbutions for the said intended college and seminary of universal 
earning/' 



> Act of 1785, ch. 37. * Copied from the charter of Washingtou CoU^<&« 
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It is needless to add that wo are lold that these eminent men, of all . 
shades of faith, cordially assisted and harmoniously engaged in the I 
good work of securing funds for, and of assisting in, the founding of 
the intended seminary of universal learning, ''upon a most liberal plan, 
for the benefit of youth of every religious denomination," which should 
require no religious test nor ^'attendance upon any particular religious 
worship or service." 

By the same third section it is provided that each subscriber, or class 
of subscribers, of 81,000 shall be entitled to elect " one visitor or gov- -; 
ernor" of the college. 

By the fourth section it is enacted that when the visitors and gov- 
ernors were so elected they should meet and take upon themselves } 
their trust, and should then be " one community, corporation, and body 
politic, to have continuance forever by the name of the visitors and 
governors of St. John's College, in the State of Maryland, and by the I 
same name shall have perpetual succession." 

The seventh section grants them a lot of 4 acres of ground in fee j 
whereon St. John's should be located, in case Annapolis should be .j 
selected by the visitors and governors as the place for establishing the 
college. This lot contiiined the monumental ruin known as Bladen's 
Folly, which will be described further on. 

The preamble to the consolidation act of 1785 * informs us that *' The 
rector, governors, trustees, and visitors of King William's School, in 
the city of Annapolis, have represented to the general assembly that 
they are desirous of appropriating the funds belonging to the said 
school to the benefit, support, and maintenance of St. John's College, 
in such manner as shall be consistent with and better fulfill the inten- 
tions of the founders and benefactors of the said school in advancing | 
the interests of piety and learning, and have prayed that a law inay 
pass for the said purpose," wherefore the second section of the actf 
immediately following the preamble, enacts that the prayer be granted* 
and that upon the mutual agreement of the parties upon terms, " aW 
the lands, chattels, and choses in action, and property" belonging to 
the said school may be conveyed by deed to the visitors and governor^ 
of St. John's College. 

The third section enacts that if such conveyance be not effected tho 
property shall remain in or revert to tne rector, governors, trustees^ 
and visitors of King Wilham's School, who are in said section incor- 
porated, with i)ower to carry out the original purpose of the school, by 
the name of the rector and visitors of Annapolis School, and by no other 
name to be known. 

The subscriptions obtained for St. John's College prior to 1780 under 
the above-mentioned provisions of law, from other sources than the 
State treasury, had thus amounted to the sum of £11,000, including 
£2,000 subscribed, under the legal provisions already narrated^ by 

'Act of 1785, chapter 39. 
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King William's School. This sum* entitled the rector and visitors of 
said school by the terms of St. John's charter to elect 2 visitors and 
governors, who were accordingly elected as members of the original 
boani, at the subscribers' meeting lield in 1784, 9 otlier members being 
■ elected, I by each subscriber, or class of subscribers, of £1,000. The 
j first meeting of this board of visitors and governors elected by the 
I subscribers was held February 28, 1786, and the following-named mem- 
bers duly qualified on that day before one of the judges of the gen- 
eral court: Right Rev. Thomas J. Claggett, d. d.. Rev. William West, 
D. D., Nicholas Carroll, esq., John H. Stone, esq., William Beans, esq., 
Bichard Ridgely, esq., Samuel Chase, esq., John Thomas, escj., Thomas 
Stone, esq., Alexander C. Hanson, esq., ll. d., and Thomas Jennings, 
i esq., the last two elected by the rector and visitors of King WiUiam's 
I School. On the 1st day of March, 1786, this board of visitors and 
governors fixed ui)on Annapolis as a place proper for establishing the 
college, 9 votes being cast in favor of this location and but 2 in favor 
of Upper Marlboro, the only otlier place considered. At the same time 
f tbe consolidation of King William's School and St. John's College was 
carried into practical effect by the transfer of its proi)erty to and the mer- 
png of its newly-named successor, the *^ Annapolis School," in the col- 
lege. Subsequently, in 1789, 10 members were elected to their board 
by tbe votes of the visitors and governors, and the succession has been 
ttaintained by the succession of such new members to the present time. 
The names of those elected, as above mentioned, to the board of trus- 
tees in 1789, were: Gustavus Brown, m. d., John Allen Thomas, Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton ; Jeremiah Townley Chase, Charles Wallace, James 
Bnce, Bichard Sprigg, Edward Gantt, Clement Hill, and Right Rev. 
John Carroll, D. D. 

Annapolis having been thus selected for the site of the college, by 
the terms of the seventh section of its charter, St. John's obtained the 
grant of " all that four acres of land within the city of Annapolis pur- 
chased for the use of the public and conveyed on the second day of 
October, 1744, by Stephen Rordlcy, esq., to Thomas Bladen, esq., then 
governor, to have and to hold the said four acres of land with the 
*&Pimrteuance8 to the said visitors and governors, for the only use, 
benefit, and behoof of the college or seminary of universal learning 
forever." 

The charter likewise empowers the visitors and governors to acquire 
other property, both real and personal, and to alienate all such acqui- 
sitions, saving and excepting, however, anything acquired by the 
original charter grant. 

The '' appurtenances '' belonging to this 4 acres of land consisted of 

tbe remains of a handsome mansion, projected by Governor Bladen 

about 1744, for the oMcial residence of the colonial governors, which, 

thoagh commenced under the supervision of a Scotch architect who 

came to tbe country especially to construct it, was ueyet e^xti^^V^Xi^ 
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for the purposes originally intended, owing to a quarrel between the 
governor and the legislature. Hence this building went almost to 
ruin and remained uncompleted for years, receiving the popular name 
of "Bladen's Folly" or "The Governor's Folly.'' This popular appel- 
lation was recorded in verse by a local poet, who, in the Annapolis 
Gazette of September 5, 1771, published some lines in which the old 
St. Anne's church, then sadly in need of repairs, is made to speak in 
the first person, and in the course of the "petition" says: 

With grief in yonder field, hard by, 

A sister ruin I espy, 

Old Bladen's palace, once so famed. 

And now too well **The Folly" named. 

Her roof all tottering to decay. 

Her walls a mouldering all away. 

It is needless to add that on the present "College Green" or campus 
stands the "Governor's Folly," now known as "McDowell Hall." On 
the 10th of March, 1786, it was resolved by the visitors and governors 
to repair and finish this old structure and to add wings on the nortb 
and south sides, and a building committee was appointed, consisting 
of Alexander Contce Hanson, Nicholas Carroll, and Richard Ridgely 
esquires, to carry into effect such a plan. The building, however, wa 
completed, without these additions, in its present form and style, an* 
it is said that the marks indicating the lines of union between old au* 
new work, in making repairs and completing the walls, are still visible 

On the 11th of August, 1789, at a meeting of the visitors and go^ 
ernors, "Bishop Carroll was unanimously elected president of tli 
board, and Dr. John McDowell appeared and accepted the professor 
ship of mathematics, tendered him on the 14th of May preceding- 
The Rev. Ralph Higginbotham, then rector of St. Anne's parish, "wa 
also elected professor of languages'' at this meeting. 

The college building having been made habitable, the "11th day o 
November, 1789, was selected for the occasion of opening the instita 
tion, and the Rev. Dr. Smith was requested to attend as principal o 
the college pro tempore and deliver a sermon. The dedication was per 
formed with much solemnity, all the public bodies. State and munici 
pal, and citizens and students, being in attendance and forming a lonj 
procession from the State house to the College Hall.'* An address oi 
the "Advantages of a Classical Education," was delivered by th 
Rev. Ralph Higginbotham, in addition to the sermon preached by th< 
Rev. William Smith. On this occasion Charles Carroll, of Garrollton 
ai)peared, qualified as a visitor and governor, and took part in the pro 
ceedings of the day. 

With John McDowell, ll. d., as i)rofessor of mathematics, now pre 
siding as principal, and Rev. Ralph Higginbotham, professor of Ian 
guages, the college started into life. Mr. Higginbotham brought witl 
him many scholars from King William's or the Annapolis school, o 
which he was the last head master. 
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Kev. Ralph Higginbotham was a native of Waterford, Ireland, and 
a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. He was ordained a priest of the 
Anglican Church, and came a few years later to this country, and later to 
Auuai)olis. He was elected head master of King William's School in 
1781, and rector of St. Anne's parish in 1785. He was a complete master 
of Greek and Latin, and seemed to be decidedly more of a teacher than 
a clergyman. His pupils seem to have been greatly attached to him, and 
Kev. Ethan Allen says of him, '^that as a scholar he is remembered as 
one of a high order," and another writer speaks of him as " a man of 
refined taste and profound learning in ancient lore." The class of 1790, 
which he was wont to speak of as his ''tenth legion," was his favorite. 
He resigned his rectorship in 1804, but remained vice-principal until his 
death on May 1, 1813. 

On May 14, 1790, Dr. McDowell was elected by the board, principal of 
the college, efforts to obtain a principal from England having failed up 
to that time; and in the same year a professor of grammar, Patrick 
McGrath, was added to the faculty. In 1793 Mr. Higginbotham was 
made vice-principal by the board, and the sum of £275 was expended 
for the purchase, in London, of the requisite philosophical apparatus, 
and by the succeeding year 3 additional teaehers had been added, making 
a corps of G professors, including the principal and vice-principal. 

According to tradition, the institution took its name from St. John's 
College, Oxford,^ where some of its original corporators had studied. 
At the opening of the college the authorities did not intend to furnish 
board to the students, but to allow them to board in private families 
about in the city. In a year or so, however, it was found that greater 
satisfaction would be given to parents, if the students were placed under 
closer surveillance; accordingly the upper stories of McDowell Hall 
were arranged as dormitories, etc., and a dining room was oj)ened in the 
basement. The bachelor professors lived in the hall, so that they might 
superintend the boys and " take up inspections " to see that duties were 
not slighted. 

In 1793, at its first commencement, St. John's conferred the degree 
of B. A. uiK)n 3 graduates (Charles Alexander, John Addison Carr, 
and William Long), but the alumni (including those who did not gradu- 
ate) credited to this class numbered in all 10, of which number 1 became 
governor of the State, 1 a judge of the court of appeals, 2 associate 
judges of a judicial district, 1 a clerk of the executive council, 1 a 
register of wills, and 1 a visitor and governor of the college. 

From its first commencement, held in 1793, to that of 1800, a brief 
period of thirteen years, we find among the names of its graduates 
those of no less than 4 governors of Maryland, 1 governor of Liberia, 
7 members of the executive council, 3 U. S. Senators, 5 members of the 
U. S. House of Bepresentatives, 4 judges of the court of appeals, 8 



* St. John's Collegian, I, 37. Other authorities Ray the name waa ^vvcti\at.wxi\^- 
ment to the IfMonic fMemity, then very strong in Aimapolift. 
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judges of the other courts, 1 Attorney General of tlie United States, I 
U. S. district attorney, one auditor of the U. S. Treasury, 6 State sena- 
tors, and 15 members of the house of delegates ; besides foreign consuls, 
officers of the Army and Navy, physicians and surgeons, distinguished 
lawyers (including a chancellor of South Carolina), college professors, 
an<l others. 

We find from an examination of the old matriculating register that 
betwfien the years 1789 and 1805 it shows not only representatives of 
every county of Maryland and the city of Baltimore, but also from the 
States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana. We find there representatives from 
no less than nine counties of the State of Virginia and the following 
Virginia names: W'ashington, Custis, Dulany, Alexander, Thompson, 
Clark, Herbert, Lomax, Taylor, Benson, Gibbon, Love, Blackburn, 
Burwell, Mercer, and others. There were 2 students from England, 1 
fi'om France, 3 from the West Indies, 1 from Portugal, and, omitting as 
many quite as distinguished, the following Maryland names: Jennings, 
Dulany, Carroll, Stone, Pinkney, Lloyd, Chase, Ogle, Hanson, •Thomas, 
Murray, Kidgely, Key, Dorsey, Snowden, Ilarwood, Stewart, Lee, and 
Howard. 

Among the nongraduates of 1793, were Judges Clement Dorsey, 
Daniel Clark, and John Done, and Minian Pinkney. In 1794 gradu- 
ated Kichard Harwood, attorney-general of Maryland, and among the 
nongraduates were John C. Weems, John Seney, and John Con tee He^ 
bert, members of Congress, and Judge Alexander Contee Magruder, ^^ 
the State court (^f appeals. In 1796 graduated Francis Scott Key, the 
author of the "Star- Spangled Banner;" Robert H. Goldsborough, IJ. ^' 
Senator, and John Shaw, M. D., a graceful poet and the author of t^^ 
following sonnet to the old i)oplar tree on the college grounds: 

Thee, ancient tree, autuiunal stornis assail, 

Tby shattered branches spread the sound afax; 
Thy tall liead bows before the rising gale, 

Thy pale leaf flits along the troubled air. 
No more thou boastest of thy vernal bloom. 

Thy withered foliage glads the eye no more; 
Yet still, thy presence in thy lonely gloom 

A secret ])lea8ure to my soul restores. 
For round thy trunk my careless childhood stray'd, 

When fancy led me cheerful o'er the green, 
And many a frolic feat beneath thy shade 

Far distant days and other suns have seen. 
Fond recollection kindles at the view 

And acts each long departed scene anew. 

Washington Van Bibber, member of Congress, was among the no ^ 
graduates of that year. In 1797 John Leeds Kerr, U. S. Senator, 
Judge John Tayloe Lomax, of the Virginia court of appeals, graduate 
and in 1798 John Hanson Thomas and Alexander Hammett, coneal 
Naples. Among the nongraduates of the latter year were Daniel Usk^ 
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tin governor of Maryland; John Wilmot, attorney-general of the State; 
Thomas U. P. Charlton, chancellor of South Carolina; and Dr. Tobias 
Watkins, Fourth Auditor of the U. S. Treasury and secretary of the 
Board of Comuiissioners under the Florida treaty. In 1799 the list of 
nongraduates contains the names of George W. P. Custis, son of Wash- 
ington's stepson ; Thomas Beale Dorsey, chief Judge of the Maryland 
ermrt of appeals and attorney-general of the State j and Dr. Denis Claude, 
stite treasurer. James Thomas, governor of Maryland, was among the 
nongraduates in 1800. In 1801 there was no class, but the nongrad- 
uates of 1802 included Alexander C. Ilanson, U. S. Senator, and David 
Hoffman, LL.D., author, historian, and jurist, professor in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, the author of " Cartaphilus," the American lawyer in 
London, and honored by degrees from the universities of Oxford and 
Gottingen. "He was both a patron and a visitor and governor of St. 
John's." In 1803 there was no class, nor in 1805; but in 1804, among 
the nongraduates were Christopher Hughes, charge d'affaires to 
Sweden, and William Grason, governor of Maryland; and in 1806 
gniduated George Mackubin, state treasurer; and Seth Sweetser, con- 
sul to Guayac^uil, was among the nongraduates. 

The Due de la Rochefoucauld -Liancourt' in 1796 thus writes of St. 
Johns : 

The conege is another very considerable building. It has an endowment of $5,000, 
laised by certain duties of the State, such as licenses, fines, etc., but of the west 
part of Maryland only. There are a hundred scholars tlicre, and it is said that the 
maiiters of it are very good. The English, the learned languages, the French, the 
mathematics as far as astronomy, some philosophy, and some common law are taught 
there. 

On May 12, 1806, the visitors and governors passed a resolution 
which recited that — 

Whereas by virtue of an act of the legislature of Maryland, at their last session, 
the donation from the State for St. John's College of £1,750 per annum, will cease 
*nd determine on the first day of June next ; Therefore, 

Ueiolvedy That the principal, vice-principal, professors, and masters of said col- 
lcj|:e be discontinued on the tenth day of August next. 

The board of visitors and governors, however, notwithstanding this 
'lecessary measure, made the best provisions possible for continuing 
^lie college work. 

Though reappointed by the visitors and governors, this sudden 
shock to the brilliant usefulness of the college so depressed the health 
*'Kl spirit of Dr. McDowell that he declined reappointment. Mr. Hig- 
Kixihotham, however, notwithstanding said resolutions, appears to 
^'•^ve been retained, and Dr. McDowell was elected a member of the 
^ard of visitors and governors. In 1807 he accepted the chair of 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania, resigning his office as a 
visitor and governor of St. John's. In 1815 he returned to the State 
told was again offered the position as principal of the college. This he 
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Richard Ridgely, George Plater, Luther Martin, Jeremiah Town- 
ley Chase, Alexander Con tee Hanson, the Bt. Rev. Thomas John 
Claggett, Robert Bowie, the Eversfields, Benedict Calvert, Benjamin 
Stoddard, George Diggs, Gerard B. Cansin, John Chapman, John 
Stcrett^ Daniel McMaeben, Daniel Bowly, Robert Gilmor, Otho H. 
Williams, George Lux, and others of like excellence and influence. 

Under these auspicious influences St. John's received its charter 
from the State of Maryland. The act of incorporation * constituting 
this charter is entitled "An act for founding a college on the Western 
Shore of this State and constituting the same, together with Washing- 
ton College, on the Eastern Shore, into one university, by the name of 
the University of Maryland.'' This charter, in its i^reamblc, declares: 

Whereas it appers to this general assembly that mauy public-spirited individuals, 
from an earnest desire to promote the fonndiug of a college or seminary of learning 
014 the Western Shore of this State, have subscribed and procured subscriptions to 
a considerable amount, and there is reason to believe that very largo additions will 
bb obtained to the same throughout the difTcrcnt counties of the said shore if tbey 
were made capable in law to receive and apply the same towards founding and 
carrying on a college or general seminary of learning, with such statutory plan and 
with such legislative assistance and direction as the general assembly might think 
fit; and this general assembly, highly approving those generous exertions of indi- 
vidnal?, are desirous to embrace the present favorable occasion of peace and pros- 
perity for making lasting provision for the encouragement and advancement of all 
useful knowledge and literature through every part of this State. 

By the second section, immediately following the preamble, it is in 
part enacted: 

That a college or general seminary of learning, by the name of Saint John's, be 
established on the said Western Shore, upon the following fundamental and invio- 
lable principles; namely : First. The said college shall bo founded and maintained for- 
ever, upon a most liberal plan, for the benefit of youth of every religious denomina- 
tion, who shall be freely a<lmitted to equal privileges and advantages of education 
and to all the literary honors of the college, according to their merit, without requir- 
ing or enforcing any religious or civil test or urging their attendance upon any 
particular religions worship or service other than what they have been educated in 
or have the consent and approbation of their parents or guardians to attend; nor 
shall any preference be given in the choice of a principal, vice-principal, or other 
professor, master, or tutor in the said college on account of his particular religious 
profession, having regard solely to his moral character and literary abilities and 
other necessary qnalifications to till the place for which he shall be chosen.- 

By the third section, the Right Rev. John Carroll (the first Catholic 
archbishop of America), and the Rev. Drs. William Smith and Patrick 
Allison (eminent divines, respectively, of the Protestant Episcopal «iiul 
Presbyterian churches), Richard Si)ring, John Sterrett, George Diggs, 
esqs., **aud such other persons as they or any two of them may 
appoint,^ were *' authorized to solicit and receive subscriptions and 
contributions for the said intended college and seminary of universal 
learning.'' 



> Act of 1785^ ch. 37. * Copied from the charter of Woshiix^toii CqM^\^<^« 
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It is needless to add that we are lold that these eminent men, of all 
shades of faith, cordially assisted and harmoniously engaged in tbe 
good work of securing funds for, and of assisting in, the foundnig of 
the intended seminary of universal learning, *' upon a most liberal plan, 
for the benefit of youth of every religious denomination," which should 
require no religious test nor "attendance upon any particular religious 
worship or service." 

By the same third section it is provided that each subscriber, or class 
of subscribers, of $1,000 shall be entitled to elect ^^one visitor or gov 
enior" of the college. 

By the fourth section it is enacted that when the visitors and gov- 
ernors were so elected they should meet and take upon themselves 
their trust, and should then be " one community, corporation, and body 
politic, to have continuance forever by the name of the visitors and 
governors of St. John's College, in the State of Maryland, and by the 
same name shall have perpetual succession." 

The seventh section grants them a lot of 4 acres of ground in fee 
whereon St. John's should be located, in case Annapolis should be 
selected by the visitors and governors as the place for establishing the 
college. This lot contained the monumental ruin known as Bladen's 
Folly, which will be described further on. 

The preamble to the consolidation act of 1785 * informs us that ** The 
rector, governors, trustees, and visitors of King William's School, in 
the city of Annapolis, have represented to the general assembly that 
they are desirous of appropriating the fuuds belonging to the said 
school to the benefit, support, and maintenance of St. John's College, 
in such manner as shall be consistent with and better fulfill the inten- 
tions of the founders and benefactors of the said school in advancing 
the interests of piety and learning, and have prayed that a law may 
pass for the said purpose," wherefore the second section of the act, 
immediately following the preamble, enacts that the prayer be granted, 
and that upon the mutual agreement of the parties upon terms, " all 
the lands, chattels, and choses in action, and property" belonging to 
the said school may be conveyed by deed to the visitors and governors 
of St. John's College. 

The third section enacts that if such conveyance be not effected the 
property shall remain in or revert to the rector, governors, trustees, 
and visitors of King William's School, who are in said section incor- 
porated, with iM>wer to carry out the original purpose of the school, by 
the name of the rector and visitors of Annapolis School, and by no other 
name to be known. 

The subscriptions obtained for St. John's College prior to 178G under 
the above-mentioned provisions of law, from other sources than the 
State treasury, had thus amounted to the sum of £11,000, including 
£2,000 subscribed, under the legal provisions already narrated, by 

'Act of 17S5, chapter 39. 
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King William's School. This sum' entitled the rector and visitors of 
said school by the terms of St. John's charter to elegit 2 visitors and 
governors, who were accordingly elected as members of the original 
board, at the subscribers' meeting heUl in 1784, 9 other members being 
elected, 1 by each subscriber, or class of subscribers, of £1,(K)0. The 
first meeting of this board of visitors and governors elected by the 
Bubscribers was held February 28, 1786, and the following-named mem- 
bers duly qualified on that day before one of the judges of the gen- 
eral court: Right Rev. Thomas J. Claggett, d. d.. Rev. William West, 
D. D., Nicholas Carroll, esq., John FI. Stone, esq., William Beans, esq., 
Richard Ridgely, esq., Samuel Chase, esq., John Thomas, esq., Thomas 
Stone, esq., Alexander C. Hanson, esq., ll. d., and Thomas Jennings, 
esq., the last two elected by the rector and visitors of King William's 
School. On the 1st day of March, 1780, this board of visitors and 
governors fixed upon Annapolis as a place proper for establishing the 
college, 9 votes being cast in favor of this location and but 2 in favor 
of Upper Marlboro, the only other place considered. At the same time 
the consolidation of King William's School and St. John's College was 
carried into practical effect by the transfer of its property to and the mer- 
ging of its newly-named successor, the ** Annapolis School," in the col- 
lege. Subsequently, in 1789, 10 members were elected to their board 
by the votes of the visitors and governors, and the succession has been 
maintained by the succession of such new members to the present time. 
The names of those elected, as above mentioned, to the board of trus- 
tees in 1789, were: Gustavus Brown, M. d., John Allen Thomas, Charles 
Carrol], of Carrollton; Jeremiah Townley Chase, Charles Wallace, James 
Brice, Richard Sprigg, Edward Gantt, Clement Hill, and Right Rev. 
John Carroll, D. d. 

Annapolis having been thus selected for the site of the college, by 
the terms of the seventh section of its charter, St. John's obtained the 
grant of " all that four acres of land within the city of Annapolis pur- 
chased for the use of the public and conveyed on the second day of 
October, 1744, by Stephen Bordley, esq., to Thomas Bladen, esq., then 
governor, to have and to hold the said four acres of land with the 
appurtenances to the said visitors and governors, for the only use, 
benefit, and behoof of the college or seminary of universal learning 
forever." 

The charter likewise empowers the visitors and governors to acquire 
other proi)erty, both real and personal, and to alienate all such acqui- 
Hitions, 8a\dng and excepting, however, anything acquired by the 
original charter grant. 

The *' appurtenances '' belonging to this 4 aeres of land consisted of 
the remains of a handsome mansion, projected by Governor Bladen 
about 1744, for the ofiicial residence of the colonial governors, which, 
though commenced under the supervision of a Scotch architect who 
came to the country especially to construct it, was uev^r c^\si^V^XftAL 
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for the purposes originally intended, owing to a quarrel between the 
governor and the legislature. Hence this building went almost to 
niin and remained uncompleted for years, receiving the popular name 
of '^Bladen's Folly '^ or **The Governors Folly.'' This popular appel- 
lation was recorded in verse by a local jioet, who, in the Annaiwlis 
Gazette of September 6, 1771, published some lines in which the old 
St. Anne's church, then sadly in need of repairs, is made to speak in 
the first person, and in the course of the "petition" sayB: 

With grief in yonder field, hard by, 

A sister ruin I espy, 

Old Bladen's palace, once so famed, 

And now too well **The Folly" named, 

Her roof all tottering to decay. 

Her walls a mouldering all away. 

It is needless to add that on the present "College Green" or campus 
stands the "Governor's Folly," now known as "McDowell Hall." On 
the 10th of March, 1786, it was resolved by the visitors and governors 
to repair and finish this old structure and to add wings on the north 
and south sides, and a building committee was appointed, consisting 
of Alexander Contee Hanson, Nicholas Carroll, and Bichard Ridgely? 
esquires, to carry into effect such a j)lan. The building, however, was 
completed, without these additions, in its present form and style, an^ 
it is said that the marks indicating the lines of union between old au<^ 
new work, in making repairs and completing the walls, are still visible 

On the 11th of August, 1789, at a meeting of the visitors and goV 
ernors, "Bishop Carroll was unanimously elected president of tU^ 
board, and Dr. John McDowell appeared and accepted the professor 
ship of mathematics, tendered him on the 14th of May preceding*' 
The Rev. Ralph Higginbotham, then rector of St. Anne's parish, "wa» 
also elected professor of languages" at this meeting. 

The college building having been made habitable, the "11th day oJ 
November, 1789, was selected for the occasion of opening the instita- 
tion, and the Rev. Dr. Smith was requested to attend as principal ol 
the college 2)ro tempore and deliver a sermon. The dedication wasi)er- 
formed with much solemnity, all the public bodies. State and munici- 
pal, and citizens and students, being in attendance and forming a long 
procession from the State house to the College Hall.'^ An address on 
the "Advantages of a Classical Education," was delivered by the 
Rev. Rsilph Higginbotham, in addition to the sermon preached by the 
Rev. William Smith. On this occasion Charles Carroll, of Garrollton, 
appeared, qualified as a visitor and governor, and took part in the pro- 
ceedings of the day. 

With John McDowell, ll. d., as professor of mathematics, now pre- 
siding as principal, and Rev. Ralph Higginbotham, professor of lan- 
guages, the college started into life. Mr. Higginbotham brought with 
him many scholars from King William's or the Annapolis school, of 
which he was the last head master. 
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Rev. Ralph Higginbotham was a native of Waterford, Ireland, and 
a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. He was ordained a priest of the 
Anglican Church, and came a few years later to tbis country, and later to 
Annaix>lis. He was elected head master of King William's School in 
1781, and rector of St. Anne's parish in 1785. He was a complete master 
of Greek and Latin, and seemed to be decidedly more of a teacher than 
a clergyman. His pupils seem to have been greatly attached to him, and 
Rev. Ethan Allen says of him, 'Hhat as a scholar he is remembered as 
one of a high order," and another writer speaks of him as "a man of 
refined taste and profound learning in ancient lore." The class of 1790, 
which he was wont to speak of as his "tenth legion," was his favorite. 
He resigned his rectorship in 1804, but remained vice- principal until his 
death on May 1, 1813. 

On May 14, 1790, Dr. McDowell was elected by the board, principal of 
the college, efforts to obtain a principal from England having failed up 
to that time; and in the same year a professor of grammar, Patrick 
McGrath, was added to the faculty. In 1703 Mr. Higginbotham was 
made vice-principal by the board, and the sum of £275 was expended 
for the purchase, in London, of the requisite philosophical apparatus, 
and by the succeeding year 3 additional teachers had been added, making 
a corps of C professors, including the principal and vice-principal. 

According to tradition, the institution took its name from St. John's 
College, Oxford,* where some of its original corporators had studied. 
At the ojjening of the college the authorities did not intend to furnish 
board to the students, but to allow them to board in private families 
about in the city. In a year or so, however, it was found that greater 
satisfaction would be given to parents, if the students were placed under 
closer surveillance; accordingly the upper stories of McDowell Hall 
were arranged as dormitories, etc., and a dining room was opened in the 
basement. The bachelor professors lived in the hall, so that they might 
superintend the boys and '* take up inspections " to see that duties were 
not slighted. 

In 1793, at its first commencement, St. John's conferred the degree 
of B. A. upon 3 graduates (Charles Alexander, John Addison Carr, 
and William Long), but the alumni (including those who did not gradu- 
ate) credited to this class numbered in all 16, of which number 1 became 
governor of the State, 1 a judge of the court of appeals, 2 associate 
judp:es of a judicial district, 1 a clerk of the executive council, 1 a 
register of wills, and 1 a visitor and governor of the college. 

From its first commencement, held in 1793, to that of 1806, a brief 
period of thirteen years, we find among the names of its graduates 
those of no less than 4 governors of Maryland, 1 governor of Liberia, 
7 members of the executive council, 3 U. S. Senators, 5 members of the 
U. S. House of Bepresentatives, 4 judges of the court of appeals, 8 

> St. John's CollegiftDy I, 37. Other authorities say the name 'waa ^veii \at.Qm\^- 
ment to the Hawnie fai/Uaakity, then very strong in Annapolis. 
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judges of the other courts, 1 Attorney General of the Ignited Sta 
U. S. district attorney, one aiulitor of the U. S. Treasury, 6 State 
tors, and 15 members of the house of delegates; besides foreign co 
officers of the Army and Navy, physicians and surgeons, distingn 
lawyers (including a chancellor of South Carolina), college profe 
and others. 

We find from an examination of the old matriculating registe 
between the years 1789 and 1805 it shows not only representati^ 
every county of Maryland and the city of Baltimore, but also fro 
States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana. We tind there representatives 
no less than nine counties of the State of Virginia and the foil* 
Virginia names: Washington, Custis, Dulauy, Alexander, Thou 
Clark, Herbert, Lomax, Taylor, Benson, Gibbon, Love, Blacli 
Burwell, Mercer, and others. There were 2 students from Engl; 
firom France, 3 from the West Indies, 1 from Portugal, and, omitt 
many quite as distinguished, the following Maryland names: Jen 
Dulany, Carroll, Stone, Pinkney, Lloyd, Chase, Ogle, Hanson, -Tl 
Murray, Kidgely, Key, Dorsey, Snowden, Harwood, Stewart, Le 
Howard. 

Among the nongraduates of 1793, were Judges Clement D 
Daniel Clark, and John Done, and Ninian Pinkney. In 1794 | 
ated Richard Harwood, attorney-general of Maryland, and amoi 
nongraduates were John C. Weems, John Seney, and John Conte 
bert, members of Congress, and Judge Alexander Contee Magru< 
the State court (^f appeals. In 179G graduated Francis Scott K( 
author of the "Star-Spangled Banner;" Robert H. Goldsborough 
Senator, and John Shaw, M. D., a graceful poet and the author 
following sonnet to the old poplar tree on the college grounds: 

Tliee, ancient tree, autumnal storms assail, 

Tby shattered branches spread the sound afarj 
Thy tall head bows before the rising gale, 

Tby pale leaf flits along the troubled air. 
No more thou boastest of thy vernal bloom, 

Thy withered foliage glads the eye no more; 
Yet still, thy presence in thy lonely gloom 

A secret pleasure to my soul restores. 
For round thy trunk my careless childhood stray'd, 

When fancy led me cheerful o'er the green, 
And many a frolic feat beneath thy shade 

Far distant days and other suns have seen. 
Fond recollection kindles at the view 

And acts each long departed scene anew. 

Washington Van Bibber, member of Congress, was among th 
graduates of that year. In 1797 John Leeds Kerr, U, S. Senate 
Judge John Tayloe Lomax, of the Virginia court of appeals, grad 
and in 1798 John Hanson Thomas and Alexander Hammett, cor 
l^aples. Among the nongraduates of the latter year were Danie 
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tin governor of Maryland; John Wilmot, attorney- general of the State 

Thomas U. P. Charlton, chancellor of South Carolina; and Dr. Tobiai 

^Vatkins, Fourth Auditor of the U. S. Treasury and secretary of the 

Board of Commissioners under the Florida treat}'. In 1799 the list o; 

Boiigraduates contains the names of George W. r. Custis, son of Wash 

iugton's stepson ; Thomas Beale Dorsey, chief Judge of the Maryland 

courtofappeals and attoruey-generalof the State j and Dr. Denis Claude. 

state treasurer. James Thomas, governor of Maryland, was among the 

Dougiaduates in 1800. In 1801 there was no class, but the uongrad 

nates of 1802 included Alexander C. Hanson, U. S. Senator, and David 

Hoffman, LL.D., author, historian, and jurist, professor in the Univer 

6ity of Maryland, the author of " Cartaphilus,-' the American lawyer ii 

London, and honored by degrees from the nniversities of Oxford anc 

Gottingen. *'He was both a patron and a visitor and governor of St 

Jolin's.'' In 1803 there was no class, nor in 1805; but in 1804, amon^ 

tho nongraduates were Christopher Hughes, (;hiirg»'i d'affaires tc 

Sw^en, and William Grason, governor of Maryland; and in 1806 

griwluated George Mackubin, state treasurer; and Seth Sweetser, con 

sul to Guayacpiil, was among the nongraduates. 

The Due de la Rochefoucauld - Liancourt ' in 179G thus writes of St 
Joliiis: 

THe coUege is another very considerable buihliug. It has an endowment of $5,000, 
wined l>y certain duties of the State, such as liceusea, fines, etc., but of the weal 
part; of Maryland only. There are a hundred scholars there, and it is said that th« 
maaitcnjof it are very good. The English, the learned languages, the French, the 
ma t lieiaatics as far as astronomy, some philosophy, and some common law are taught 
there. 

On May 12, 1806, the visitors and governors passed a resolutioE 
which recited that— 

^Vhereas by virtue of an a^^tof the legislature of Maryland, at their last session, 
the donation from the State for St. John's College of £1,750 per annum, will cease 
and (lotenuine on the first day of June next; Therefore, 

^e^olvcdf That the principal, vice-principal, professors, and masters of said col- 
lege be discontinued on the tenth day of August next. 

The board of visitors and governors, however, notwithstanding this 
necessary measure, made the best provisions possible for continuing 
tlie college work. 

Though reappointed by the visitors and governors, this sudden 
sliock to the brilliant usefulness of the college so depressed the health 
and spirit of Dr. McDowell that he declined reappointment. Mr. Hig- 
gi^botbam, however, notwithstanding said resolutions, appears to 
liave been retained, and Dr. McDowell was elected a member of the 
ooard of visitors and governors. In 1807 he accepted the chair oi 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania, resigning his office as a 
Visitor and goveiMior of St. John's. In 1815 he returned to the State 
*^d was again offered the position as principal of the college. This he 



' Travabm North America, second editiou, ui, ^.^V. 
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declined and was again made a visitor and governor. Dr. McDoweU 
is said to have been ^^a man of fine presence and of a pleasing and win- 
ning address, combining, in a remarkable degree, great firmness and 
dignity of character with an almost feminine gentleness. He was a 
thorongh scholar and a Christian gentleman, greatly beloved by all 
who knew him.'' An old alumnus speaks of him as '^one to whose char- 
acter as a teacher and a man the reverence and affection with which 
his memory is cherished, bear enduring testimony;" and another as 
''that beloved and venerated man who ruled the institution he had 
reared andadorned, notmoreby the force of authority than by affection.^ 
He died in February, 1821. 

Eeturning to the work of the college, begun and continued under 
the regime of its succeeding principals, St. John's history exhibits 
heroic efforts on the part of its oflBcers and friends to maintain its orig- 
inal high standard of efficiency; and the struggle, though a hard one, 
has been carried on to success — very great success, certainly, if the 
quality and not mere numbers of the graduates be taken as the standard 
of comparison. 

Dr. McDowell's successor was the llev. Bethel Judd, d. d., who was 
elected in 1807 and remained as principal until about 1812. The Rev. 
Mr. Allen, in his Notes, tells us that Dr. Judd '*was very much respected 
in the church • ♦ * and in 1811, in the absence of the bishop, 
had presided over the convention." Mr. Higginbotham dying the 
next year, the college was left without any principal or vice-prin- 
cipal, from 1813 to 1816, when the llev. Henry Lyon Davis, D. d., was 
elected vice-principal and in 1820 principal, holding the latter office 
until 1824. Dr. D<ivis was tlie father of the late Hon. Henry Winter 
Davis, of Baltimore, antl Mr. Allen tells us that the father '* was a man 
of much learning, of vigorous mind and of commanding personal 
stature." Dr. Davis was succeeded by the Rev. William Raffert}-, d. d., 
who held the office of principal from 1824 until 1831. He was elected 
professor of ancient languages in 1819 and vice principal in 1820, which 
otlice he held until his promotion in 1824. Dr. Rafferty was a native of 
Ireland, and an accomplished Latin and Greek scholar. 

Any allusion here, however, to the college faculty of this period 
would be incomplete without mention of the name of Edward Sparks, 
M. P., professor of ancient languages for more than thirty years from 
1822. Dr. Sparks was a native of Ireland, and possessed some of the 
best characteristics of his race. He married into the Pinkney family 
early in life. He was acting principal in the absence of the principal, 
and inclined naturally to strict discipline. He will be long remembered 
by many who came under his tuition, for his thorough familiarity with 
the classics. 

A part of this time, from the accession of Dr. Judd, in 1807, to the 
close of Dr. Rafferty's incumbency, Was the period of St. John's hardest 
struggle to retain its right to be known by the title of a college. 
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Stripped in 1806 of its whole revenue derived from the State, it sent 
forth no graduates until 1810, when a class of two graduated. ' Of these, 
Thomas Randall was judge of the Florida district court of the United 
States and Dr. John Eidout was a distinguished physician of Annapolis. 
Of tlie nongradnates of that year John N. Watkins became ac^jutant- 
geiieral of Maryland; John M. Pat ton, Member of Congress from 
Virginia, and Dr. John Wesley Peace, governor of Liberia. In 1811 / 
the noDgraduates included Francis Thomas, governor of Maryland; 
Richard Eandall, governor of Liberia; Eeverdy Johnson, Attorney- 
General of the United States, U. S. Senator, and minister to England; 
William H. Marriott, collector of Baltimore; John Johnson, chan- 
cellor of the State; Thomas Stockett Alexander, ll. d., the author 
of Maryland Chancery Practice ; Nicholas Brewer, judge of the cir- 
cuit court; William Gfeeubury Ridgely, chief clerk of the Navy 
Department. From tlien until 1822 there were no classes, but in 
that year graduated Alexander Kandall, Member of Congress and 
attorney-general of Maryland. Between that year and 1827 there were 
no classes, but in the latter year graduated John Henry Alexander, 
LL. D., chief of the Maryland topographical survey, scholar and poet, 
who graduated when less than 15 ye^s of age; and William H. Tuck, 
jndge of the State court of appeals. ^In 1828, 1830, 1831, and 1833 there 
were no classes, but in 1829 graduated Tliomas Karney, professor of 
ethics in the U. S. Naval Academy; and Ninian Piukuey, M. D., medi- 
cal director of the U. S. Navy. In 1831 graduated John G. Proud, jr., 
^ho prepared the college necrologies and was quite a poet, writing, 
among other poems, one to The Old Poplar Tree of the Old College 
Green. Among the nongradnates of the year was F, W.Green, Mem- 
ber of Congress. Thomas Holme Ilagner was a member of the class 
of 1835 and died in 1848 while chairman of the judiciary committee 
in the first State legislature of Florida. Classes graduated regularly 
until 1842, and in the class of 1839 was Frederick Stone, esq.,codifier of 
the laws of the State. In 1843, 1845, 1848, 1851, and 1854 no class grad- 
uated, but, with these exceptions, every year until the opening of the 
civil war, saw St. John's send forth a class. Other names of men of 
note have not been mentioned; men such as Bishoj) William Pinkney, 
Philip Barton Key, Judge II. II. Goldsborough, of the class of 1838; 
Nicholas Brewer, jr., Philip 11. Voorhees, of the class of 1855; and 
President William H. Hopkins, of the Woman's College of Baltimore, 
^f the class of 1859. 

In 1821, at a meeting of the alumni in the senate chamber at Annap- 
olis, apian of subscription was drawn up, a condition being inserted 
that the whole should be void unless the sum of 810,000 should be 
obtained. Several names were subscribed on the spot, but no agent 
^*8 appointedf. The requisite sum was not obtained, and the subscrip- 
tion paper has been lost. The only record of it that remains is the 
Payment of the following sum, which was discharged V>^ Wi^ (Vwvsst^ 
^'wmgli not required to do so by the terms: " Isaac 'Mc&iwi^ %^^? 
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The Kev. Ilector Humphreys, D. D., when but 34 years of age, was 
elected principal of the college in 1831, and held this office until 1857. 
Largely through his immediate efforts the college was saved to con- 
tinue its beneficent career, instead of collapsing without further strag- 
gle. At the annual commencement in 1832 Dr. Humphreys delivered 
his inaugural address before the company assembled, and by it inspired 
the confidence of the x)ublic in himself and in his abilities; a confidence 
which, in the course of his career, he more than fulfilled. Brighter 
prospects immediately dawned upon the college. We are told by Mr. 
Proud that to his "i)ersevering efforts and personal influence with 
members of the legislature is also, in a great measure, to be attributed 
the act of compromise of 1832." By this act the State increased its 
appropriation, as has been noted, and the board of visitors and gov- 
ernors was increased by the addition of the following ex officio members: 
The governor of the State, the president of the senate, the speaker of 
the house of delegates, tlie chancellor of the State, and the judges of 
the court of appeals, the governor being ex officio the president of the 
board. The citizens of the State then came bravely to the assistance 
of Dr. Humphreys' active efforts in St. John's behalf. By a resolu- 
tion of the board of visitors and governors, adopted February 15, 
1834, the doctor was appointed with others upon a committee to solicit 
subscriptions for the benefit of the college, to be applied to the erectioa 
of buildings, and other improvements. Traveling through the State, 
Dr. Huniplireys succeeded in securing about $11,000 for this purpose, 
as appears by a long list of subscribers containing the names of many 
citizens of the State.* The large building on the south side of McDow- 
ell Hall (since called Humphreys Hall) was then erected with these 
funds and from other carefully husbanded resources, and we are told 
in the short historic sketch of the college published in 1835 that '* the 
ceremony of laying the corner stone was preceded by prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Humphreys, the president of the college." The following 
inscription, inclosed in a sealed glass vase, was deposited in a metallic 
box, under the stone. 

This coruer-stone was laid on Thursday, tho IStli day of June, A. D. 1S35, by the 
Hon. John Stephen, presiding judge in the court of appeals, the Rev. Hector Humph- 
reys, D. D., president of St. John's College, and John Johnson, esq., one of the vis- 
itors and governors, being present and assisting; his excellency, Andrew JacksoDf 
being President of the United States; his excellency, James Thomas, being gover- 
nor of Maryland, and the Hon. John S. Martin, Thomas Veazey, George C. Washing- 
ton, Nathaniel F. Williams, and Owinn Harris being the executive council, and Dr. 

Denis Claude being mayor of Annapolis. 

Ramsay Waters, 

John Johnson, 

Nicholas Brewer, Jr., 

Building Committee, 

'The larger gifts were $500, James Thomas; $300, William Hughlett; $350, Robert 
W. Bowie and W. H. Marriot; IG gave $200 each; 1, $150; 4 gave $100 each, aud 45^ 
$50 each. 
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Upon tliis occasion the i)residing judge of the court of appeals made 
the dedicatory remarks appropriate to the ceremony, and the orator of 
tlie day, the Hon. John Johnson, made a most forcible and eloquent 
a^ldress. His patriotic address is worthy of a place in the archives of 
the nation. 

More than twenty years later, August 5, 1857, by resolution of the 
alumni association, the name of Humphreys Hall w-as formally con- 
ferred upon this building. In the meantime, between 1835 and 1857, 
the professors' block of houses was built on the south side of Humph- 
reys Hall; and Piukney Hall and the principal's and vice principal's 
houses were built on the north side of McDowell Hall, which, about 
this time, had this name formally conferred upon it. 

The 8ituation is a fme one. The campas, which slopes toward College avenue, is 
high and dry and contains about 20 acres. The front lawn is a beautiful sod, closely 
cut and shaded by large, handsome maples, lindens, poplar, and other trees. Nearly 
in front of Piukney Hall is a poplar tree, fresh -looking and green, the ivy climbing 
np around its old boughs, which is said to be older than even the ancient city of 
Annapolis. The first treaty with the Indians in these parts is said to have been 
signed underneath its limbs. Nearly every side of Piukney Hall is covered with ivy, 
and the same vine is making its way over the other buildings and up some of the 
trees. McDowell Hall is four stories high, with a garret. In it are recitation rooms 
and offices. On the first floor is a large graduating hall, with a gallery above, under- 
neath which are hung twenty-five shields, with Latin inscriptions, giving the names of 
each graduating class since 1869. A curious old belfry is perched up ou top of the 
house, and a cord, by which the bell is rung for classes, falls down through the floors 
to the center of the graduating hall. A few years ago lightning struck the building 
and almost filled the floor beneath with slates knocked from the top. Everything 
about the old house carries one back to days long past. Even after this lapse of 
time can be seen places in the old hall filled in with bricks where pillars were to be 
pat, from which porches were to project. On the south side the places left for the 
pillars were never filled in. Near the eaves are blocks of wood inserted in the 
bricks, where cornices were to be placed. Humphreys Hall is used for dormitories 
for the younger students. In a rear room in the library Is a curious collection of 
rare old theological books from the old King William's School. The armory is in 
this building. The students wear uniform and are practiced daily in drilling. ■ 

As far back as 1826 there was a professor of military ta(*tics, and the 
rules provide for a uniform of a blue coat, light gray trousers in winter 
and white ones in summer, and a black hat. 

A temporary gymnasium has been put up in the rear of McDowell 
Hall, but it is designed to erect a fully-equipped modern one as soon as 
funds are in hand. 

Pinkney Hall, four stories high, is used for dormitories for the older 
boys. Some of the rooms are large enough for four students. The view 
from the halls, which are all of brick, is attractive. The Severn River 
is on the left and in the rear of the grounds, the Naval Academy fur- 
ther along on the left,* and the town, with the State house and gov- 
ernor's mansion in front and on the right. 



'Baltimore American, Jane 23, 1889. 

'The Naval Academy, thoagh situated in Maryland, is a natiou^kV \\i«.\W.\iWQw ^^^ 
theiefore uot treated of in tbia work. 
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Ably seconded by a fiicalty consisting of professors of ancient Ian- 
gua^^es, mathematics, modern languages, English studies, and of the 
grammar department, with assistants and tutors in those departments 
at times, Dr. IIumi)hreys led a remarkable career, which has reflected 
undying credit on the institution under his charge. 

In 1S27 two plans were proposed which were foreshadowings of recent 
academic improvements. One was to have G graduate fellowships of 
8300 each ; the other to havo a post-graduate course in agriculture for 
one year. During Dr. IIumi)hreys's regime commons were kept by Prof. 
Elwell, whose " high character and long exi>erience in managing estab- 
lishments of tliis sort" insured satisfaction. Students were not allowed 
to leave the campus without ]>erjnission from a professor, and in 1834 
the legislature ordainea that no one should give credit to a minor at 
St. John's without the written consent of parent, guardian, or professor, 
''except for washing and medical aid," on i)enalty of a fine of from $20 
to $300.' 

Hector Humphreys was born at Canton, Hartford County, Conn., June 8, 1797, the 
3'ouugeat member of a family of 10 children. His father, Goorgo Uumphreys, was 
the fifth of a long-lived family of 5 sons and 5 daughters, and hold several public 
ofiices with credit, having been a judge of the court of probate and a Fepresentative 
for nearly twenty years of his native town in the general assembly. Dr. Hum- 
idiroys entered Yale CoHege a freshman in September, 1814, as ono of a claM of 
ICO, * " * and his college course was a succession of triumphs, terminated at 
the commencement of 1818 by his taking the first honors without a rival in the esti- 
mation of the faculty or his classmates to dispute the i)rizo.^ 

On leaving college lie taught for two years, then studied law, and 
*'in duec<mrse he was admitted to the bar and opened an office in New 
Haven, which he occupied' for about one year, having received from 
Governor Wolcott the appointment of judge-ad vocato of the State.*^ 
Subsequently he entered the Protestant Episcopal Church, and "was 
ordained presbyter JNIarch 0, 1825, by Bishop Brownell,'- in the mean- 
time having become a professor of ancient languages in Washington 
(now Trinity) College, Hartford, and rector of St. Luke's Gharch, Glas- 
tonbury, about S miles from Hartford. 

In 18.31 ho was chosen president of St. John's, then in a depressed 
condition, and how he worked there may be gathered from Mr. Proud's 
statement: 

Uesides the oral and experimental lectures elicited hy the daily recitations there 
were stated courses of written lectures, each one hour in the delivery, illustratiDg 
with severe and faithful minuteness the severnl branches taught. I have seen a list 
in his own handwritinj^ of the titles of these lectures, with headings of their varied 
subjects, which embraced U in political counomy, 27 in Latin and Greek literatnre, 
27 in chemistry and ffeolo«ify, 31 in natural philosophy, and 6 in astronomy, makiog 
108 lectures delivered by him in the regular annual course, besides the several reei- 
tations of each dny. By his exertions and directions was procured a well -selected 
philosophical apparatus for use in ditl'erent branches of physics, and a cabinet of 



'In 1837 there were 45 collenjiatc students and 47 in the grammar school. 
^Sketch of Dr. Humphreys, by J. G. l*roud, jr. 
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minerals^ fossils, and shells, and a collection of soils and marls from different parts 
of the State. He directed the constmction and ontfit of a very good laboratory, and 
ho it- as tho custodian of the standard instrnmcuts of weight and measure belong- 
ing to tbo State, the foondations and cases for which were bnilt under his directions 
in a basement room of McDowell Hall. He know not how to bo idle. His work, 
while prodigious, was most painstaking and faithful. In chemistry, besides the rec- 
itations from the text-book and his lectures, he carefully, in tho classes x>rcscnce, 
analyzed soils, both qualitatively and qnantitivcly. Ho instructed the students 
in experimental philosophy and in practical composition and elocution, and from the 
most approved, treatises of the day they recited to him in mineralogy and geology, 
evidences of Christianity, moral and intellectual philosophy, rhetoric, and logic. 
Under his instruction they studied Butler's Analogy, Kame's Elements of Criti- 
cism, elementary political economy, and Kent's Commentaries un International 
Law and tho Jurispnidenco of tho United States. He taught them the use of a 
qnadrant, and how to find the latitude of a place by a meridian observation and its 
longitude by time sights and the chronometer. He discoursed to them on astronomy, 
and taught them to use the college telescope, and lectured upon most of tho subjects 
above named, besides instructing them in the junior and senior years in the final 
courses of Latin and Greek, in which languages ho was deeply versed and in the 
beauties of whose literature he took groat delight. He took great care in tho senior 
year to examine the class in and discourse upon English grammar, in his endeavor 
to supplement a practical acquiremeut of tho mother tongue by nu intelligent com- 
prehensiou of its syntax, fortified by reason and rule. 

Dr. Humphreys's presence was cominaiiding. He was tall of stature, 
with a noble face, and was possessed of a deeply sonorous, though melo- 
dious voice. As a pulpit orator he was eloquent; and his sermons, 
always deeply impressive, were beautiful in poetic imagery. Ho was 
ever ready to fill the pulpit of an absent brother minister, or to assist 
in viirious local duties of neighboring parishes. Several memorial ser- 
mons of rare beauty were delivered by him upon the deaths of persons 
of eminent worth in the community. Though consciously failing, he 
presided at the annual commencement in 1856, but ere tho next com- 
meiicenient season came he calmly passed away on January 25, 1857. 

A funeral sermon, appropriately entitled "The cloud of witnesses,*^ 
was <lelivered on the 8th of February, 1857, in St. Anne's Church, by 
tbc Kev. Cleland K. ITelson, d. d., then rector of the parish. 

Rev. Dr. Nelson worthily succeeded Dr. Humphreys, and, assuming 
the office of principal, retained the chair until 1801. 

Now comes a decade in which St. John's conferred no degree nor 
sent forth a graduate. Grim-visaged war raged, and, unlike the 
temple of Janus, the doors of St. John's were closed. 

Maryland lay on the border line of the conflicting forces. The Naval 
Academy was removed from Annapolis, that its novices might study the 
rudiments of their profession undisturbed by war's alarms; and the 
grounds and buildings of St. John's, as well as those of the Naval 
Academy, were devoted by the Government, as hospitals, to the shelter 
and care of sickness and suffering. 

During the saspension of St. John's functions as a college a school 
▼as maintained by the principal of its grammar de\>at\,vii^xi\, YxoH* 
Wniiam H. Thompson, M. A.j an alumnus of tbe clasB o£ 1^3^. 
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The students organized the (9. J. ^. Society aboat 1833 and con- 
ducted it until 184 J or 1840, when the meetings became somewhat 
hilarious and Dr. Humphreys disbanded the society. An address was 
delivered before it on July 4, 1837, by Thomas H. Wagner, M. A., of the 
class of 1835. ^'In its display of historic and philosophic knowledge 
and extent of legal research; in its cogency of reasoning, beauty of dic- 
tion, and fire of patriotism, it is a deli verance which, one would suppose, 
could only have been the product of the highest intellectnal gifts at 
the height of maturity.'' The Everett Literary Society took its rise 
about 1857 and died in 1861. Previous to the civil war many addresses 
were delivered before the college, some of the more noted of which will 
now be noticed here. 

February 22, 1827, Francis Scott Key delivered an address before the 
association of the alumni then formed and the company assembled. It 
is needless to add that aside from its other merits it expressed the depth 
of his love and veneration for his ahna mater, lie said : 

Thirty yoara ago I stood witliin that haU with the asHOciatcs of my early joys aod 
labors, au<l hado farewell to thorn, to iiiy revered instructors, to the scenes of oni 
youthful happiness, and received tho parting; hencdiction of that beloved and ven- 
erated man who ruled tho institution ho had reared and adorned not more by forceof 
authority than of allection. In a few short years I returned, and the companions and 
the guides of my youth wore gone, and the glory of the temple of science, which tha 
wisdom and piety of our fathers had founded, was departed. I saw in its place • 
dreary ruin. I wandered over its beautiful and silent green, no longer sacred to th« 
meditations of the enraptured student nor vocal with tho joyous sliout of yonthful 
merriment. I sat upon the moldering steps of that lonely portico and beneath tli« 
shadow of tho ancient tree that seemed like me to lament its lost companion^ 
and tho dreams of other days came over me, and I mourned over the madness that 
bad worked this desolation. 

On February 22 of the following year the Hon. John C. Herbert 
(B. A., 1794), <^ delivered an address of great philosophic force, and in 
language most felicitous and chaste." 

On February 22, 1842, the Hon. John Tayloe Lomax, of Virginia, of 
the class of 1707, "delivered an address of great beauty,'^ and on tho 
same anniversarj'^ in 1849 the Hon. William H. Tuck, M. A., of the class 
of 1827, "delivered an address bearing much on the educational prob- 
lem and requirements of the times.*' The same day, in 1850, the Hon- 
Alexander Randall, m. a., of the class of 1822, "delivered an address 
largely bearing, with prophetic warning, upon the war cloud then oo 
bigger than a man's hand — the compromise measui . of 1850, then pcnd' 
ing before Congress." 

On the commencement days of February 23, 1852, February 22, 1855» 
and August 6, 1856, addresses were delivered, respectively, by the B^^* 
William Pinkney, Dr. Ninian Pinkuey, and Dr. Eussell Trevett, pr^' 
fessor of ancient languages. It is unnecessary to say more of tb^ 
addresses than that they bore the stamp of the men, the erudition a^^ 
graceful and poetic language of the bishop, the native oratorical fot^ 
of the surgeon^ and the cultivation and classic lore of the professor* 
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1 1866 the visitors and governors obtained the means and encour- 
nent voted to it in that year by the legislature as heretofore told, 
elected Henry Barnard, ll. d., principal of the college.* Dr. Bar- 
l organized its several departments anew, and with a preparatory 
irtment, a freshman class, and a faculty of professors, St. John's 
n engaged in the educational work of making men and scholars of 
youth in its charge. Dr. Barnard had traveled over the State, 
ing interest for the college, and was very active in his efforts to 
ore it to fame, but after opening the college in September, 1866, he 
ained in office less than a year, resigning in the following summer 
ecome the first U. S. Commissioner of Education. Dr. Barnard is 
residing in Hartford, Conn. 

lines C. Welling, LL.D., succeeded Dr. Barnard as principal, and the 
jge term opened in September, 18G7, under his charge, with 116 
leuts. Dr. Welling resigned in 1870, and held for many years 
presidency of Columbian University. Under his administration no 
3 was graduated from St. John's, but one completed the junior year. 
:. Hiram Corson, ll. d., said that ^'a great impulse was imparted 
le prosperity of the college by the faithful and energetic adminis- 
lon of Dr. Welling. When he resigned * » * the college had 
e a great move forward in the scholarshij) of its students, some of 
m would have done honor to the classes of the best equipped col- 
3 of the land." Prof. Corson himself, before going to Cornell, was 
iessor of Anglo-Saxon and English literature and elocution at St. 
I's from 1867 to 1870. 

r. Welling was succeeded by James M. Garnett, ll. d., in October, 
». He held the chair of principal for ten years, and showed his 
)tion to thecollege by his numerous able reports to the general assem* 
hia researches Into the financial legislation affecting the college, 
into its general history, and his able farewell address to the stu- 
:8, delivered on commencement day, June 30, 1880. A class was 
luated each year after his assumption of the office of principal. 

deserves the most grateful recognition ii)>on tlio pa|>;cs of our educational bis- 
both for the amount and the quality of the service which be rendered the col- * 
during ten of the best years of bis life. His own scholarship was of that 
)Qgh character which sets for itself the highest practicable ideals, and works 
rd them honestly and resolutely. He greatly improved the curriculum in sev- 
important particulars, and elevated the general standard of scholarship in all 
lasses. Under bis personal guidance the department of the English language 
literature became in a few years notable for its excellence. It was during his 
Kat St. John^s that Dr. Garnett made bis able and learned translation of Bee- 
tSowell known to English scholars. He has filled during the past eight years the 
^on of professor of English literature in the University of Virginia.^ 

e was succeeded by the Rev. John McDowell Leavitt, d. d., who 
tinned four yeiirs as principal. A distinguishing feature of his 

'•ketch of Dr. Barnard's life is to be found in the monograph on Education in 
i^^cttcnty one of this series. 

'^•f l7oYember4, 1890, from Dr. W. H. Hopkins. 
112S^No. IB 8 
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adtniuistration was the departure from the traditional classic cornea- 
lam. A department of mechanical engineering was now organized, 
the detail of an engineer officer by the Navy Department obtained u 
instructor in mathematics and engineering, and the equipment of a 
machine shop for practical instruction was started. An attempt was 
made to obtain the detail of an Army officer as instructor in military 
tactics, but was not successful until some years later, when it was 
obtained through the efforts of Dr. Hopkins. Dr. Leavitt now resides 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., having resigned his principalship in 1884. 

UlKjn the departure of Dr. Leavitt the curriculum of the college was 
preserved, its interest stoutly maintained, and the duties of principal 
performed by Prof. William Ilersey Hopkins, ph. d., long a faithful 
X)rofessor in the college and an alumnus of 1859. He resigned in the 
summer of 188G to accept the presidency of the Woman's College, of 
Baltimore, then just organized. The military feature of the college, 
introduced by him, gives a very good training in infantry and artillery 
tactics, and instruction is given in military history and strategy. 

Principal Thomas Fell, ll. d., is the present head of St. John's, hav- 
ing been elected in 1886. His zeal .and activity manifested in the con- 
duct of the affairs of the college are well known. He was a student at 
London University, England, but did not graduate. After coming to 
this country lie tauj^ht for some time at New Windsor College. Under 
his administration the college has been very successful. A special 
I)reparatory dei>artment has been opened for the instruction of candi- 
dates for entrance to the U. S. Naval Academy. 

Among the students at St. John's, since its reopening have been Com- 
mander Dennis Mullan, of the U. S. Navy, one of the heroes of Samoa; 
Lieut. James Lockwood, of the U. S. Army, who died after reaching 
<* the most northerly point on land that ever has been attained by man; 
Hon. Henry D. Harlan, of the class of 1872, chief judge of the Balti- 
more Supreme Bench, and Kev. Leighton Parks, M. A., rector of Emman- 
uel Church, Boston. 

Soon after the reopening of St. John's the students organized two 
^literary societies — the Philokalian and the Philomathean. Before tb©''^ 
and the alumni the following addresses have been delivered: July29» 
18G8, by Hon. Frederick Stone, of Charles County, an alumnus of 1^ 
and judge of the court of appeals; July 27, 1869, by Hon. George W**' 
liam Brown, ll. d. ; July 27, 1870, by Eev. Orlando Hutton, D. D., ^ 
alumnus of 1834; July 25, 1871, by Dr. James C. Welling, on "The co^^' 
muuioii of scholars, visible and invisible;" July 30, 1872, by Hon. Al^^' 
ander B. Uagner, a Princeton graduate, honored with an ll. d. tro^ 
St. Jolin's; July 29, 1873, by Surg. Niniau Pinkney; July 30, 1873, 1}^ 
Hon. Andrew G. Chapman, of Charles County, an alumnus of 185^' 
June 28, 1874, a baccalaureate sermon by Bcv. Thomas U. Dudley, D.P*' 
of Christ Church, Baltimore, now bishop of Kentucky; July 7, 187^ 
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rProf. Hiram Corson; June 30, 1880, farewell address by Dr. Gar- 
itt; Jane 15, 1881, an address by Dr. Leavitt ou "Engine, anvil, lathe, 
id foundry .'^ 

Since 1830 St. John's has conferred the honorary degree of D. d. 
3on 20 distinguished divines and the honorary degree of ll. d. upon 
► scholars, in addition to those conferred on its own graduates. 
The college library many years since was enriched by additions to 
s sbelves by bequest of Lewis !N^eth, of Annapolis, an alumnus of 1806, 
id a few years since by the gift of valuable works by Dr. Thomas B. 
rilson, of Philadelphia. Additions are carefully made, as means will 
Brmit, and its shelves now contain about G,000 volumes. Prof, John 
K Epes is the librarian. 

Mention must not be neglected of the important adjuncts pertaining 
) athletics. The gymnasium and the boat club now supplement the 
aseball nine and the football team, and in al] branches of athletics 
t. John's makes a good showing. 

Prohibited by its charter from inculcating any form of religious wor- 
Wp, St. John's has ever sought by its every teaching and association 
) inculcate in its students the principles of virtue and patriotism. 
In June, 1889, the centennial of St. John's College was observed with 
ppropriate ceremonies. On June 23 the baccalaureate sermon was 
reached by the Et. Rev. William Paret, d. d., ll. d., in old St. Anne's 
'hwch. That evening the Rev. Vaughan S. Collins, A. m., preached a 
ennon in Salem Methodist Episcopal Church before the Young Men's 
christian Association of the college. On June 26, the alumni day, 
It. Voorhees' address, on which this sketch is based, was delivered in 
he morning, as was also an oration by Rev. Leighton Parks. Poems 
fere composed for the occasion by Mr. Nicholas Brewer and Rev. Dr. 
^avitt. In the afternoon there was an alumni meeting and in the 
veniDg a banquet. 

Toward the close of 1891 the board of visitors authorized President 
''ell to initiate a movement for the formation of an endowment fund. 
J^ ftirtherance of this project an o\}en letter was sent to each alumnus 
oviting them to subscribe a sum of §10,000, which has been responded 
^ by them in a gratifying manner. Contributions have also been 
"^eeivedfrom others interested in the welfare of this venerable institu- 

• 

^% so that a fair beginning has been made toward placing it upon a 
^^der financial basis than it has hitherto enjoyed. 

^ the catalogue for 1894 w^e find the faculty of St. John's given as 
^* in number, the number of students in the college as 98, and in the 
preparatory department as 73. There are 42 free scholarships. The 
^alue of grounds and buildings was $200,000, and of apparatus and 
'^^^ $10,000. The degrees of bachelor of arts and bachelor of science 
^ conferred on the graduates in the respective courses. Military drill 
^ a distinctive feature of the course. The students are organized into 
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a battalion, under command of a U. S. Army oflBcer. They maintain 
a flonrisbiug Young Men's Cliristian Association and engage in the 
usual college athletic exercises with good success. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SECOND CTNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND (1812—1804). 

A fe\7 years after the dissolution of the old University of Marylani 
the name was revived, but was applied to a far different institiitioi 
This second University of Maryland still flourishes in some of i\g depan 
nients — those of medicine, law, and dentistry, while that of divinit 
was never fully organized, and that of arts and sciencds was long siiu 
given up. 

The university is, so far as is known, almost unique in having devc 
oped from a medical school rather than from an academical or the 
logical department. 

About 1785 a discussion began in the Baltimore papers on the su 
jcct of medical reform and the suppression of quackery. This deba 
continued for some years, and in the fall of 1788 a petition was circi 
lated throughout the State praying the general assembly to pass lav 
for "the better regulation of medical practice.''* 

To carry through this petition a society of pliysician^was formed 
Baltimore. In the fall of 1789 a more complete organization wasma< 
in the ''Medical Society of Baltimore." Under its auspices dissecti< 
was attempted, and the body of a criminal procured for the use 
students. This was, however, carried off by a mob, but, undaunted 
prejudice, Dr. Andrew Wiesenthal lectured in the winter of 1789- 
upon anatomy and surgery to a class of 15, and Dr. George Buchan 
upon obstetrics to a class of 9.^ These lectures were so successful tl 
in the spring of 1790 a medical school was organized with a full faculty 
excellent physicians. A public hospital was also contemplated, I 
nothing came of the movement. The heats of summer dissolved be 
the medical school and the medical society. Young men wishing 
study medicine had to go to Europe, to Harvard, or to Philadelph 
where Dr. John Archer of Maryland obtained in 1768 the first medi* 
diploma granted in the United States.' 

Dr. Wiesenthal did not give up the idea of a medical school, I 
announced in the fall of 1797 lectures in anatomy, surgery, and m 

1 Cordelias Historical Sketch of the Uuiversity of Mary]a*:d, p. 1, Scharrs Ba 

more City and County, pp. 729 flf. 

«Cordell, p. 2. 

'Cordell, p. 3. 
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wifery, courses to begin with the first Monday of November. About 
the same time the papers contained notices of a "medical seminary" to 
1)6 opened the following winter, for which several courses of lectures 
were already in preparation. These probably proved futile, but the 
coustuut agitation accomplished lasting results. 

Ill 1799 the legislature incorporated a medical and chiriirgical faculty 
or society, with power to appoint a board of examiners for the whole 
State.* This system of regulating the practice of medicine lasted until 
1807, when the legislature incorporated the medical college, which had 
been formed in Baltimore some time previously. The existing board 
of medical examiners for the State, together with the i)resident and 
professors of the college, were made " The regents of the College of 
Medicine of Maryland." ^ The same legislature authorized a lottery of 
not over 840,000 to be drawn for the benefit of this medical school.^ 

Tlie school grew and flourished, and on December 29, 1812, a lengthy 
act was passed by the legislature, authorizing " the college for the pro- 
motion of medical knowledge, by the name of the ' College of Medicine 
of Maryland,' " * " to constitute, appoint, and annex to itself the other 
three colleges or faculties, viz: the faculty of divinity, the faculty of 
law, and the faculty of the arts and sciences; and that tlie four facul- 
ties or colleges thus united shall be and they are hereby constituted 
an university, by the name and under the title of the University of 
Maryland.-' * The preamble states as the reason for the establishment of 
the university that '^ public institutions for the promotion and diflusion 
of scientific and literary knowledge, under salutary regulations, can 
not fail to produce the most beneficial results to the State at large, by 
instilling into the minds and hearts of the citizens the i)rinciples of 
science and good morals." Tlie members of the four faculties, the pro- 
fessors, and their successors, are to be the body corporate, under the 
name of the " Regents of the University of Maryland." They have full 
powers and may hold property not exceeding $100,000 in yearly value — 
a remarkably liberal amount for Maryland beneficent institutions in 
those days. The regents are to appoint a provost, who is to preside 
over them. 

Each faculty is to have the power of appointing its own x)rofessors 
and lecturers, who shall '^ instruct the students of the said university by 
delivering regular lectures on their resi)ective branches." Each fa<»ulty 
may also choose its dean and exercise such powers as the regents shall 
delegate "for the instruction, discipline, and government of the said 
institution and of all students, officers, and servants belonging to the 
same." 

* Act of 1798, ch. 106. 

2 JLawa of Maryland. Act of 1807, ch. 53. This act is stiU niiropealed. CordeH, p. 29. 
a Laws of Maryland. Act of 1807, ch. Ill ; act of 1808, ch. 96; act of 1811, ch. 132. 

* Lncas' picture of Baltimore, pp. 1G6-170. 

* L*WB of Maryland. Act of 1812, ch. 158. 
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Tho professors then in the medical college, with their sncdessors, w^re 
to be tho fiiculty of physic ; the professor of theology, " together with six 
ordained ministers of any religious society or denomination and their 
successors," was to be the faculty of divinity; the professor of law, 
'* together with six qualified members of the bar and their successors," 
was to form the faculty of law; while tlie faculty of arts and sciences 
was to be composed of the professors in that department, '^together 
with three of the principals of any three academies or colleges* of the 
State and their successors." 

So loosely united a body could hardly succeed so well as a more com- 
pact and homogeneous university. The general management is in the 
regents' hands, and a majority is a quorum for all business except to 
vacate the seat of the provost or of any of the professors, for which 
three-fourths are necessary, after a formal impeachment. The faculty 
of physic is to hold one session a year, and the university is author- 
ized to hold conmiencements and grant the degrees of " bachelor or 
doctor of physics, or doctor of divinity, or doctor of laws, and bach- 
elor or master of arts." The regents may also confer the honoi^ry 
degrees of " doctor of divinity, doctor of laws, doctor of physic, and 
master of arts." 

All students must matriculate by December 1, in each year. 

All property of the university, whether real or personal, is to have 
the benefit of any "' beneficial exception in favor of all property, real and 
personal, owned by colleges," whether such exception be then in force 
or be made thereafter, and the act is to be interpreted favorably for 
the university. 

The university is " founded and maintained on the most libei;al plan 
for the benefit of every country and every religious denomination, wbo 
shall be fully admitted to equal privileges and advantages of educa- 
tion and to all the honors of the university, according to their merit, 
without requiring or enforcing any religious or civil test, urging their 
attendance upon any particular plan of religious worship or service,^ 
nor shall any officer have preference because of ^' any particular reli- 
gious professions; but regard shall be had solely to his moral character 
and other necessary qualifications to fill the place for which he shall 
be chosen."* 

In pursuance of the power granted in this act, the "faculty ^^ 
phisick, late of the College of Medicine of Maryland, now by charted ^^ 
the legislature of Maryland, being constituted the faculty of phisicl^ ^ 
the University of Maryland, to wit: John Beale Davidge, M. ^'^ 
James Cocke, M. D.; Nathaniel Potter, M. D.; Elisha DeButts, M. ^•'' 
Samuel Baker, m. d.; William Gibson, m. d.; and Richard Wilmot B^^*|j 
M. D. ; convened, and, by the authority vested in it by said charter, ^** 
with the advice and recommendations of learned men of the sev^^"^^ 

• This and the namo regent seems to show some iutlaence of the Univenity of »»**^ 
State of 'Sew York. 
'Adopted from charter of Washingtou College. 
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professions of divinity, law, and tlie arts and sciences, proceeded to 
annex to itself the other 3 faculties specified in the charter.'' The 
faculty of divinity was to contain Rev. Frederick Beasley, professor of 
theology, and Rt. Rev. James Kemp, d. d.; Rev. James Inglis, d. d.j 
Bev. J. Daniel Kurtz, d. d. ; Rev. John Glendy, Rev. John Roberts, Rev. 
George Dashiell. The faculty of law comprised David Hoffman, esq.; 
professor of law; William Pinkney, esq.; Robert G. Harper, esq.; Rob- 
ert Smith, esq.; James Purviance, esq.; Nicolas Brice, esq.; and Xath- 
aniel Williams, escj. 

The members of the faculty of arts and sciences were Charles Hanson, 
esq., profesxsor of moral philosophy; Rev. John Allis, professor of math- 
ematics; Rev. George Ralsh, professor of rhetoric and belles-lettres; 
Kev. Archibald Walker, professor of humanity; John D. Craig, pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy; John E. Hall, professor of history; and 
Samuel Brown, esq., not holding any chair. 

On April 22, 1813, the regents met again and completed their organ- 
ization by choosing as provost ^ the Hon. Robert Smith, formerly sec- 
retary of state of the United States, and Richard W. Hall, secretary. 
They were much concerned at first whether the provost might be a 
member of a faculty, discussing the question three several times and 
finally deciding in the negative.^ 

Ou December 4, 1813, the regents petitioned the legislature for a 
$100,000 lottery, which was not granted till January 10, 1817,^ though 
on January 27, 1814, a lottery of $30,000 was authorized, to be 
applied by the faculty of physic for the payment of the balance of the 
cost of their lot and building and for "the purchase of a bot<anical 
garden, library, and apparatus."* The 8100,000 lottery was to be used 
for the x)urchase of chemical and general apparatus and for payment 
of debts and completion of buildings; on this lottery the State tax of 
5 per cent was remitted on February 3, 1820, on condition that $1,800 
be paid in lieu thereof.* The lottery dragged on for some time, and on 
March 7, 1826, the legislature decided to appropriate its proceeds as 
follows: Fourteen thousand two hundred dollars for a professor- 
ship of law and for erecting buildings and purchasing a library for the 
<lepartment; $3,800 for an infirmary; $6,500 for chemical apparatus; 
'2,000 for apparatus for faculty of the arts and sciences, and the 
1^ "^'esiidue to be applied for the benefit of the university as the trustees 
i" D^ay determine, provided that no part be expended in salaries or other 
*iinual expenses."* 

Further aid was given by the State by an act passed January 25, 
^8-2, which authorized the treasurer of the Western Shore to issue cer- 



' Corden (p. 3) says Archbishop John Carroll was first chosen. 

« Records April 22, 181.^; February 6, 1817; November 2U, 1824. 

^Laws of Maryland, act 1816, ch. 78. 

«Laws of Maryland, act of 1813, ch. 12.j. 

•Laws of Maryland, act of 1819, ch. 105; act of \«20^ iA\. \*i\. 

^L&WB of MAryland, act of 1825, ch. 188; act ol l>i2&, c\i.*2^\. 
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tificates of stock for $30,000 and to receive subscriptions therefor and 
guarantee tlie payment of 5 per cent interest thereon andtheprincii>alf 
after thirty years. The proceeds of this stock are to be used for the 
liquidation of the indebtedness of the university, and the medical 
professors are to give bond for the payment of interests 

What actual profit was derived from these acts is unknown. For 
the first few years no effort seems to have been made to make any of 
the annexed faculties more real than paper ones. On May 29, 1815, 
Mr. Smith resigned the office of i^rovost and was succeeded by the Rt 
Rev. James Kemp, d, d. Every year the medical faculty apply for a 
mandate to give degrees to their students and receive it, together with 
authority to confer honorary degrees in several years, beginning witli 
1818. 

On March 26, 1819, it was resolved that the several faculties b 
requested to fill up their vacancies and proceed to deliver lectures i^^ 
soon as possible, " and that each faculty shall lay before the regents e^t 
each annual meeting, a report of its progress and condition." 

In 1822 Prof. Hoffman began the instruction in the faculty of law,lM.iis 
school being called the Maryland Law Institute. He delivered lectures 
for several years, and resigned from the board of regents on Octol^^^ 
9, 1843, when the regents gave him a vote of thanks. After this 3lio 
instruction was given in law till the department was reorganize<l ^^^ 
October 13, 1869, since wliich time it has flourished. 

On April 4, 1823, it was resolved that a committee of the regents i^^^ 
the "legislature to endeavor to obtain from Congress such a portiotx ^ 
Western or Southern lands, as appears from the report of a commit*^^ 
of the senate of Maryland of a previous session, as ought to be approX 
ated to the purposes of education in Maryland.^' But their zeal 
getting a land grant was so evanescent that no committee was o"^^^ 
appointed. 

When Lafayette visited this country in 1824, the regents made 1>^^ 
a LL. D., and appointed a committee of 1 from each faculty to recei ^ 
the distinguished foreignersuitably. On October 9, 1824, he visited t*^ 
institution, and in Anatomical Hall he received from Bishop Keii^X^ 
the provost, the diploma, "and a handsome silver box in which ^"^ 
inclose it." He made "a feeling reply,'' and was afterwards sho"^*^^ 
over the buildings.^ 

The university was now approaching a troublous period ; one partJV 
dissatisfied with the management of the institution, wished to doaway^ 
with the regents. On November 12, 1824, we find in the mammoth old 
record book-^ a legal opinion, signed by William Wirt, John Purviance, 

'Laws of Maryland, act of 1821, ch. 88. 
-CordeH, p. 53. 

3Tliis book contains the records to 1837. It was lost for many yeara^ foand by 
Hon. Henry Stockbridge, sr., and given by him to Dr. Dalryraple. The aathor con* 
suited it through the kindness of Mr. S. T. WaUis. The record^ fhun 1839 to the 
present are in a aecoud volume. 
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ioid Daniel Webster, stating that the regents' position was inexpugn- 
able firom a legal point of view. The fight was a fierce one, and the 
Qnemies of the regents conquered for the time. 

Before closing the regent's record book, Dr. E. W. Hall, the secre- 
tary, put down a list of donations which is of interest. Up to that 
time, March 17, 1826, the university had received mineral collections, 
valued at $1,000 each, from Robert Gilmor, esq., and Gen. John Sx)ear 
Smith; a set of Bees's Cyclopedia, valued at $300, from Jeremiah 
SoUivan, esq.; a legacy of $5,000 from James Gray, merchant, **for 
the sole and separate use of the infirmary attached to the medical col- 
fege;" books from Nathan E. Smith, m. d., and Eichard Wilmot Hall, 
tf. D., and Eli Geddings, esq.; $200 from John Hoffman, esq.; statuary 
rem David Hoffman; and $5 each from many members of the Balti- 
lore bar. Col. John Eager Howard virtually gave the medical school 
1,000 by letting it have for $9,000 a lot valued at $10,000. 
The legislature, on March 6, 1826, abolished the board of regents and 
lo members of the various faculties except the professors. Instead 
* the regents, a board of 21 trustees, with the governor of the State 
a ea: officio president, is constituted, and ^'all rights of property jios- 
issed by the regents are to vest in the trustees." ^ 
On March 14, 1828, the lottery question again came up in the legis- 
^ture and the "treasurer of the Western Shore is to pay annually to 
he trustees of the University of Maryland all the unappropriated 
avails of the State lotteries, provided that the trustees relinquish their 
'ight to any lottery heretofore granted and that the said payment be 
^ot more than $5,000 in one year; nor, in the whole, $40,994.06," which 
^as the " unexhausted privilege heretofore conceded to the university." ^ 

In 1837 the trustees chose Hon. R. B. Taney provost, and the old board 
^f regents resolved, on September 18, to carry the matter to the courts, 
Sieving " further toleration of the misrule and usurpation of a board 
^^ trustees, deriving their authority from a mere act of the legislature 
^^ 1825, must soon end in the entire prostration of the institution." The 
^^^rd reorganized with Ashton Alexander, M. D., as provost, and on 
October 12, 1837, chose Daniel Webster, Jonathan Meredith, Robert 
^* Martin, Hugh Davy Evans, and Charles F. Mayer as counsel. Mr. 
^vans declined receiving a fee, and the others, except Mr. Webster, 
^ere given a retainer of $150 each.^ On March 1, 1838, the legislature 

'Laws of Maryland, act of 1825, ch. 190; act of 1827, ch. 68; act of 1831, ch. 270; 
^^ of 1832, ch. 315; act of 1833, ch. 62. 
'Laws of Maryland, act of 1827, ch. 198. 

There is no record of the amount of Mr. Webster's fee. Through the kindness of 
*^f- Brantly we can give his opinion. It was as follows: 

'The regents of the University of Maryland were authorized by the grant of the 
legislature to exercise certain privileges and to acquire and hold property. An act 
intended to abolish these privileges, without forfeiture, .ind to transfer that property 
^ others strikes me as being plainly repugnant to the grant itself, and th^iL^lvs^^ 
1^ by the constitution of Maryland." 
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'^ directs the court of appeals of the Western Shore to hear any appeal 
that may be taken from the decision of the Baltimore County court in 
the case of the regents of the University of Maryland against the 
treasurer of the trustees of said university." * 

This second Dartmouth College case was heard and disposed of by 
the court of appeals in June, 1838, by a decision in favor of the regents. 
The act of 1825 was declared unconstitutional and voia and the acv of 
1812 has since governed the university.* 

During the supremacy of the trustees, Baltimore College had been 
annexed as the faculty of arts and sciences.^ 

On April 4, 1839^, the regents met and resumed authority. On the 
day before the legislature passed an " act for the benefit of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland.'- It provides for the transfer of property to the 
regents and requires of them an annuivl report.* 

At the same session the degrees in medicine given by the regents 
during the period of turmoil are made valid.* 

On May 6, 1839, the committee of the regents on property report 
that they had received possession of the property, and committees are 
appointed to report on the condition of the academical department and 
" to appeal to the liberality o. the citizens of Baltimore in behalf of the 
University of Maryland." This appeal was probably unsuccessful, and 
the committee was reappointed a year later. In 1840, the regents 
report to the legislature that the medical school and the faculty of aits 
and sciences are prosperous and that there i» a prospect that the other 
two faculties will be soon in operation. The records, which are well 
kept in the beginning, become now wretchedly poor. 

On March 6, 1850, Hon. John P. Kennedy, statesman and author, was 
chosen provost, and given LL. D. two weeks later. He held the office 
until his death. His successor, Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, was chosen on 
September 23, 1870. To him the author is indebted for kindness and 
for permission to examine the records of the university. . 

The medical school of the university has always been prosperous. 
To it the legislature appropriated $2,700 yearly for four years on March 
30, 1868, on condition that it receive 1 patient and 1 student without 
cost from each county.® On April 11, 1874, $30,000, in three equal 
yearly payments, was voted the medical school by the legislature, pro- 
vided it educate fre,e 1 student from each county.' 

The law school of the university has likewise been successful since 
its revival,^ and a third flourishing department, that of dentistry, was 

> Laws of Maryland, act of 1837, cli. 108. 

•Regents r. WiHiams, 9 Gill and Johnson, 365. 
3 Laws of Maryland, act of 1830, ch. 50. 

<Laws of Maryland, act ©f 1838, ch. 334. 
•Laws of Maryland, act of 1838, ch. 366. 
*»Law8 of Maryland, act of 1868, ch. 397. 

»Law8 of Maryland, act of 1874, ch.324; act of 1874, ch.283; act of 1880, oh. 186. 
«LawB of Maryland, act of 1874, ch. 286. 
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added on March 21, 1882. By this act the university was authorized to 
grant the '^degrees of doctor or licentiate of dfental surgery, pharmacy, 
or any other cognate branch or department of medical science.''^ 

In the summer of 1893 the buildings of the university were thor- 
oughly renovated, and the grounds well laid out and terraced, bring- 
ing out the fine architecture of the buildings more than ever before, 
and making the campus far more attractive. In the fall of that year 
a fire destroyed one of the buildings of the medical school and endan- 
gered the whole university. In April, 1894, Hon. S. Teackle Wallis 
died. William F. Brantley, secretary of state of Maryland, acted as 
provost for two months, and Bernard Carter, esq., was chosen provost 
May 8, 1894. 

THE FACULTY OF PHYSIC (1807-1894). 
By Eugene F. Cordell, M. D. 

The School of Medicine of the University of Maryland is one of the 
oldest institutions of the kind in America. It ranks fifth in date of 
origin among existing institutions. Those which preceded, with the 
dates of their foundation, were the University of Pennsylvania (first 
known as "Collegium et Academia Philadelphiensis"), 1765; Harvard 
University Medical School, 1782; Dartmouth College Medical School, 
]798; and The College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York, 1807. 
It sprang from a private class begun by Dr. John Beale Davidge in 
1802, which, in 1807, Dr. Davidge being joined by Drs. James Cocke 
and John Shaw, was converted into "The College of Medicine of Mary- 
land.''^ The legislature passed the charter on December 18, 1807, 
and the governing body of the college, the board of regents, held their 
first meeting at Dr. Davidge's house at noon on December 30. Those 
named in the charter as the first faculty of the college were John B. 
Davidge, m. d., and James Cocke, m. d., joint professors of anatomy, 
surgery, and physiology; George Brown, M. D., professor of the prac- 
tice and theory of medicine; John Shaw, professor of chemistry; 
Thomas E. Bond, professor of materia medica; and William Donald- 
son, professor of the institutes of medicine. The Medical and Chirur- 
gical Faculty of Maryland, a State society founded in 1799, then con- 
trolled the practice of medicine in the State, and the charter of the 

» Lawa of Maryland, act of 1882, ch. 88. 

• A plan for a medical college had been discussed by the medical and chinirgical 
faulty in 1801 and 1802. In 1807, a mob demolished an anatomical theater erected 
by Dr. Davidge at his own expense, because dissections were there carried on. This 
misfortune interrupted lectures, brought the profession to the support of the enter- 
prise, and at a meeting of physicians early in December, 1807, it wus resolved to 
apply for a charter. On December 7, in the house of delegates an uusuccessful 
amendment was proposed, the intent of which was to unite the pro])osed medical 
college with the Roman Catholic St. Mary's Conege.— [Cordeirs Historical Sketch 
of the Uiuveisity of Maryland; pp. 4 to 6.] 
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college provided for a very close union between the two. The hoan 
of examiners of the former — 12 in number — constituted a part, am 
the majority of the board of regents and the president of the facult; 
was ex officio chancellor of the college. The faculty were constitate< 
patrons and visitors of the college, and the authorities of the latte 
were required to make reports of the condition of the college at th 
biennial meetings of the faculty. The college was empowered to con 
fer the degrees of bachelor and doctor of medicine, and to grant th 
certificate of surgeon. 

The course of lectures, which had already been in operation sine 
the beginning of the previous November, was continued through th 
winter, although incomplete. The class numbered but 7 students. Di 
Brown declined his api^ointment at the first meeting of the board c 
regents, and Dr. Nathaniel Potter^ was elected to fill the chair c 
practice. Doctors Bond and Donaldson also withdrew from the facult 
soon after. 

The lectures were at first delivered at the houses of the professor 
but other quarters were secured early in 1808. The faculty tb< 
secured a building on the southwest corner of Fayette ("Chatham 
street and McClellan's alley, which had formerly been used as 
school house, but had been tenantless for several years and was nc 
dilapidated and afforded but partial protection from the weather. '. 
the absence of anything better this structure, repaired as well as pc 
sible, had to serve for coUege purposes until the Lombard Street bull 
ing was sufficiently advanced for occupation. Occasional clinics we 
held at the Almshouse and the Maryland Hospital on Broadway. 

Early in 1809 the college sustained its first great loss by the dea 
of Prof, Shaw from consumption, due to exposure in the old bull 
ing. He was talented and indefatigable, and a poet of no mean pi 
tensions. He left au interesting sketch of his travels in northe 
Africa, which was i)ubli8hed in a volume with his poems after 1 
death. Prof. Cocke also suffered from pleurisy during the early occ 
pation of the old schoolhouse. The chair of c\;emistry was filled 1 
the election of Dr. Elisha DeButts, and about the same time E 
Samuel Baker was elected to the chair of materia medica. The oth 

r 

changes in the faculty during this first or college period of the schc 
were the appointments of Drs. William Gibson and Kichard Wilm 
Hall to the i^rofessorships of surgery and obst^itrics, respectively, 
1812. 

According to Prof. Potter ' the first degrees were conferred in 18 
on 5 candidates from a class of 18 in attendance. 

In 1812 the faculty of the college was emx^owered by charter from t 
legislature to annex to itself other faculties of law, theology, and ai 
and sciences, the whole constituting a university to be known by tl 

^See his ''Some Account of the Rise aud Progress of the University of Maryland 
Baltimore, 1838. 
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name of the University of Maryland. Tlie members of the several 
faculties were constituted a board of regents for the government of the 
ins>titation. The relations hitherto existing between the college and the. 
medical and chirnrgical faculty were severed by the new charter. 

The chief success was achieved by the department of medicine, which 
rose by rapid strides to the climax of its early prosperity. 

The need of suitable buildings had been anxiously felt during the 
first years of the college, and there appeared to be no way of supply- 
ing it except by building. In order to raise the means requisite for 
so great an undertaking, resort was had to lottery, a resource then gen- 
erally adopted for obtaining funds for both private and public enter- 
prises. An act was secured from the legislature, which, with various 
supplementary acts, sanctioned the raising of $140,000, the larger part 
of which was actually raised and expended in the purchase of ground 
ami erection of buildings. The university building on Lombard street 
was begun in April, 1811, on ground purchased from Col. John Eager 
Howard, and was suflBciently advanced during tlie succeeding winter to 
admit the class. Mr. R. Cary Long was the architect, and the Pantheon 
at Rome was taken as the model. This building, erected in the most 
solid and durable manner, still serves after the lapse of over four score 
years for the purposes of the imiversity and illustrates the faith and 
confidence of the founders of the institution in the magnitude and per- 
manency of the work which they inaugurated in this community. 
Though time and progress have shorn it of much of its grandeur, at 
the date of its erection it was regarded as a great ornament to the 
city, and it was probably without an equal in size and cost in America. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the lottery removed all the 
pecuniary difficulties of those early years of the university. The pro- 
ceeds from it came in slowly for some time, and meanwhile the fiiculty 
were often in straits to meet their obligations. They were compelled 
to borrow largely and to make liberal advances from their private 
means. Several tim&s ruin stared them in the face, and their property 
was even in danger of being sold for debts incurred. But they bore up 
hopefully under the burdens, and the <lifficulties were all happily sur- 
mounted at last. There was a steady increase in the number of the 
classes and in the reputation of the school. In the fall of 1813 the col- 
lege sustained its second great loss in the death of Prof. Cocke, in the 
full tide of his usefulness and activity. Prof. Cocke was a gifted 
teacher and a promising surgeon, and his business talents were of ines- 
timable value in the inauguration of the work of the college.' 

In 1814 Dr. Maxwell McDowell was added to the faculty, as the 

incumbent of the chair of institutes. In 1819 Prof. Gibson resigned 

his chair to accept a similar one in the University of Pennsylvania, 

where a place had been created for him by the transference of Prof. 

Physick to the chair of anatomy. Prof. GibsDU was an industrious, 



' He died at the very boar that lie wat} to have opened tVie li&NT \)\x\\^Ti^< 
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ingenious, and skillful surgeon, and bis career was long and brilhan 
His chief work was on surgery, which ran through numerous edition 
His place was temporarily filled during the succeeding year by Pro 
Davidge, but in 1820 Mr. Granville Sharp Pattison, a native of Gla 
gow and recently a professor in the Andersonian Institution in th 
city, was elected to the chair. Mr. Pattison brought to his new fiel 
great energy, much self-confidence, and considerable notoriety. H 
seemed at once to infuse new life into the institution, and in a vor 
short time several important improvements were made. He brougli 
over with him from ScotLand a collection of over 1,000 normal an 
pathological specimens, which had been bequeathed to him by his pre 
decessor at Glasgow, Prof. Allen Burns. He induced the faculty t 
I>urchase this collection for $8,000, and in order to give it suitabi 
accommodation Practice Hall was erected in 1821, and provision wa 
thus made for a splendid museum, which for many years subsequeutt 
that period was the chief attraction for visitors to the university. Tb 
expense thus incurred, as also other obligations still remaining upo 
the other building, was met by a loan of $30,000, bearing 5 per cei 
interest, which was secured from the State. Another great improvi 
ment of this period was the erection of the Baltimore Infirmary, ( 
" CJniversity Hospital," as it is now called. Its facility of access — beiii 
separated from the college building by only the width of the street- 
and its absolute control by the faculty, at once gave the institutic 
advantages i)ossessed by no other school of that day, and which ha^ 
always made clinical teaching a most prominent factor in the course 
instruction given by this university. The building was opened Se 
tember 20, 1823, with 4 wards (1 of which was reserved for eye Ciisc 
and 2 resident students. Four clinical lectures were at first delivei*" 
weekly, 2 being medical and 2 surgical, but the visits of the attendii 
physicians were made daily. By successive additions the infirmary h 
been increased to more than fourfold its first accommodations, and the 
have been added to it also a large clinical amphitheater and a si 
dents' building for the accommodation of the resident students. T 
resident clinical staft* now consists of 2 resident physicians and 
clinical assistants. The out-patient department also employs a lar 
number of young physicians and specialists. 

The year 1825 was reached without any drawback to the tide 
prosperity, which seemed then to have reached its flood. Prof. PotI 
estimates the number of students in attendance during the session 
1824-'25 at 320. The results of the labors and self- sacrifice of t 
founders seemed on the point of being realized, and it only needed hi 
mony on the part of the faculty to perpetuate the blessings which h 
rewarded their efforts. But some members of the faculty being debarr 
the privilege of teaching a private class of the students by a vote 
the regents, they appealed to the legislature to change the governmc 
of the university, a step which they had occasion afterwards to deej 
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regret. The legislature passed an act completely overturning the char- 
ter and government of the institution, abolishing the board of regents 
and creating in their place a board of trustees, to whom they transferred 
all the proi)ert3'^ and franchises of the university. The goveriior of the 
State was made exoffieio president of the board and invested with 
authority to fill all vacancies in its membership. This act was passed 
March 6, 1826. Its justification was based ostensibly on considerations 
of "public good and the proper government and discipline of the uni- 
versity.'- The institution was said to be suffering from the neglect of 
its authorities, and it was even asserted that anarchy prevailed in the 
councils of the regents. 

The regents did not quietly submit to this high-handed procedure. 
They obtained the opinion of 3 of the most eminent constitutional 
lawyers of the day, Messrs. William Wirt, Attorney-General of the 
United States, John Pnrviance, and Daniel Webster, who declared 
unhesitatingly that the act was a manifest violation of the rights con- 
ferred by the original acts of 1807 and 1812, and a direct infringement 
of that article of the Constitution of the United States which forbids 
any State passing a law impairing the obligation of contracts. This 
had no effect, and after trying in vain to stay the action of the State 
authorities they had no other recourse but a formal protest, which was 

k made. Ignoring this, the trustees took possession of the school and 
comi>elled the i)rofessors, under penalty of expulsion, to take office 
under them. For thirteen years they continued to direct the affairs of 
the university, until they were forced to abdicate by a decision of the 
supreme court of the State, to whom the questions at issue were 
api>ealed for arbitrament. The effects of their administration were not 
immediately apparent, and the classes, although reduced, continued 
resx)ectabl.e in numbers, and the faculty contained men of their 
appointment who were highly distinguished for ability as medical 
teachers and practitioners. Among these were Profs. Nathan R. 
Smith, elected to the chair of surgery in 1827; Eli Geddings, who 
became the incumbent in anatomy and physiolbgy in 1831; Julius T. 
Ducatel, in chemistry, 1831; Robley Dunglison, in materia medica, 
1S33; and li. Bglesfeld Griffith, in materia medica in 183G. 

Prof. Geddings, a native of South Carolina, held his chau* for six 
years, when, on the beginning of tbe troubles between the regents and 

I trustees, he resigned and returned to Charleston. For many years 
thereafter he held the most prominent chairs in the Medical College 
of South Carolina. He was a man of vigorous frame and strong intel- 
lect, of indefatigable industry, a laborious student, with remarkable 
lowers of acquisition and retention. He occupied the loftiest position 
as a skillful physician, and enjoyed almost the monopoly of consulta> 
tion practice in Charleston, where he was regarded as the " Nestor "t)f 
the profession. Prof. Dunglison was connected with the school for 
three years, the full title of his chair being materia ixiQd\Cr\)b^\i^^^Ti^ 
1122— Bo. 1» 9 
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and modical Jiirisprinleiice. Ue was one of the most i>roIilic and suc- 
cessful of Anu»ri<?an medical writers, Jind also one of the foremost 
tcac-hers of his day. Prof. Dueatel was the son of French parents, 
although himself a native of Baltimore. He held the chair of chemii^ 
try for six years. lie was an ardent and enthusiastic student of 
natun' and a hi«;^h authority on geology. He was foremost in all social 
and s(!ientiii<^ enterprises in the community. Prof. Griffith was cou- 
nocted with the faiiulty for only one year. He was a copious contrib- 
utor to medical literature, and silso wrote upon botany and conchokfy. 

During this period of the trustees' government the school kwt by 
death or resi;:n;ition four of its earlier faculty, including Profs. Thniigtf 
l)e I>utts, leaker, and McDowell. The first was a graduate of the Ufli- 
vcrsity of (ilasgow, a finished scholar, and his lectures are deieribed 
<' as models of simple elegance.-' He had great influence thron^ioiit 
the State, and was well suited to be the founder of a college. His 
death occurred in 1829. Prof. De Butts was a native of Ireland, but 
emigrated to Ameri<*a with his family when a child. He had tlie 
happy faculty of simplifying the most abstruse subject and rendering 
the driest interesting to his audience. His lectures were prepared 
with great care, and there is frequent written mention and unwritten 
tradition of his eloquence and learning. He died in 1831. Proft. 
Baker and McDowell resigned in 18:^. The former was an amiable 
and excellent physician, courteous, attentive, benevolenti laborioiUi 
exemplary, and public spirited, strenuous in cooperating in every prop- 
osition for the advancement of tlie university which he had helped to 
found, a pattiM n of religious and moral goodness. Ho was the fonnder 
of the Library of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland. 
Prof. McDowell's position in the school was a subordinate one. For 
some years he was dean of the faculty, and also held office as presi- 
dent of the medical and chirurgical faculty of Starylaud. 

The trouble which had been brewing between the faculty of the col- 
lege au<l the trustees for some years previously culminated in the 
spring of IS37 in opcui rupture. The immediate occasion of this intf 
an aiq)ointment by the trustees to the <'hair of anatomy. TbefiicaUy 
hehl a meeting in the infirmary on the 2d of May, 1S37; ^' the arbitrary 
and injudicious nt^ts of the trustees an<l the unconstitutionality of the 
act of 1 Si*."* "were discussed, and this was foUowed a few days later 
by the resignati4)ns of all the members of the faculty except theobjeo- 
tional)1(^ mt mber. Drs. Totter and Hall, senior members, in resigniBg 
tlu»ir appointments under the trustees, expressly retained those which 
they had Ibrmerly held from the regents under the charter of 1812. 
Tliey thus formed the nucileus of a revived faculty, the direct successors 
of the last faculty under t\u) regents, and they immediately reelected 
th<'ir colleagues, Profs. Smith and Grillith, who still adhered to their 
side, to the same chairs which they hiul Just vacated. A long suit 
was now entered upon by them, which continued for two years witk 
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vaiying fortune. Decided against them in the county court, it was 
appealed to the supreme court of the State, which decided that the act 
of 1825, being contrary to the constitutions of the State and of the 
United States, and to the fundamental principles of right and justice, 
was nun and void. The Institution was therefore restored early in 1839 
to the control of the regents. 

During this period of the two faculties the lectures of the regents' 
faculty were delivered in a part of the old Indian Queen Tavern, on the 
comer of Baltimore and Hanover streets. The classes of both schools 
dwindled to insignificant numbers, consisting almost solely of the 
students from the city and State, others being diverted by the troubles 
here to other cities. The regents' classes were much the larger, espe- 
cially the second year. The trustees failing to fill their vacant chairs 
with physicians from Baltimore (who invariably declined), secured the 
best men they could find from the counties and the District of Golum> 
bia. During this period there were three additions to the regents' 
fiaculty, viz, Dr. Samuel G. Baker, materia medica, 1837; Dr. William 
E. A. Aikin, chemistry and pharmacy, 1837, and Dr. William N. Baker, 
anatomy and physiology, 1838. The two younger Bakers, sons of Pro£ 
Saiimel Baker, died in 1841 at early ages, but during their brief con- 
nection with the school they displayed talents which gave promise of 
great distinction had they lived. 

On the restoration of their property and rights, the faculty set about 
Impairing the shattered fortunes of their school, starting in 1839 with 
bat 18 students. The classes quickly rose to something like their former 
size, although, owing to the rapid multiplication of new schools in the 
South and West, they never equaled those of the i)eriod immediately 
preceding the rule of the trustees. 

Nmnerous changes took place in the faculty during the x)eriod inter- 
vening between 1839 and the close of the civil war. Among the addi- 
tions were Drs. Samuel Chew, materia medica, 1841; Joseph Eoby, 
anatomy and physiology, 1842; ElishaBartlett, practice, 1844; William 
Power, practice, 184C ; Eichard H. Thomas, obstetrics, etc., 1847 ; George 
W. Miltenberger, materia medica, 185^; Charles Frick, materia medica, 
1858; William A. Hammond, anatomy and physiology, 18G0; Edward 
Warren, materia medica, 1860; Eichard McSherry, materia medic4^ 
1863; Christopher Johnston, anatomy and physiology, 1864; Samuel 
C. Chew, materia medica, 1864. The losses were, by death: Profs 
Nathaniel Potter, 1843; Elisha Bartlett, 1846; Eichard W. HaU, 1847; 
Charles Frick, 1860; Samuel Chew, 1863. By resignation : Profs. Wil- 
liam Power, 1852; Eichard H. Thomas, 1858; Joseph Eoby, 1860; Wil- 
liam A. Hammond and Edward Warren, 1861. These lists do not con- 
taiu a few temporary and minor api)ointments. 

Pro£ Potter was a man of national reputation and his opinions were 
everywhere leedved with deference. He was learned, skillful, coura- 
geous, and steadflusti with implicit faith in the resouicea oi mo^^Vn^^s^ 
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liencc without any misgiviDgs or wavering in dealing with diw 
Prof. Bartlett was an able writer and teacher, and his works 
regarded as among the best productions of the American profesi 
Few men have been better known in the profession in Baltimore 1 
Prof. Hall. He was a man of courteous and attractive manners, an( 
activity in behalf of the university was incessant. Prof. Po\ 
strength lay in his clinical teaching. He was thorough, earnest, 
enthusiastic, and fully trained by years of study under the g 
French masters of the day. He first clearly taught in this city 
science of auscultation and percussion. His noble enthusiasm sp 
among the pupils who thronged to hear him, some of whom are no^ 
most distinguished physicians in Baltimore. Prof. Thomas wa 
eminent minister of the Society of Friends. He is represented a 
accoucheur, prompt, full of resources, and of great dexterity. ] 
Frick was an original and laborious investigator and had few eq 
as a lecturer, having a wonderful command of x>laiii English, 
career, short as it was, was a most successful one. He made imi)oi 
contributions to our knowledge of venal diseases, remittent fever, 
the chemical changes produced in the blood by disease. Prof. 1 
had few superiors as a teacher of anatomy. Eschewing technical te 
he had the faculty of knowing the needs of his class and briD 
out the sailent points of the subject so as to impress them inde 
upon the mind. Prof. Hammond is an ex-Surgeon-General of the' 
Army, the founder of the Army Medical Museum and Library at W 
ington, and a well-known writer upon neurological subjects. " 
Warren is known as a man of versatile talents, a ready speaker 
fluent writer, the reviver of Washington University Medical Sc 
and one of the founders of the College of Physicians and Surgt 
He practiced in Paris, France, for many years, until his death in '. 
Prof. Samuel Chew was a man of scholarly attainments and clas 
taste, of dignified and reserved manner, and pure and lofty sentim 

During the period of the war the school suffered from the loss o 
Southern patronage, but at its close students flocked to Baltimore 
new life and vigor were infused into its affairs. 

In 18GC a separate chair of physiology and hygiene was eslabiie 
and Dr. Frank Donaldson was elected to fill it. Other changes 
idly followed, made necessary by the advance in medical science 
the growth of specialties. The other additions to the faculty to 
present time have been as follows: Drs. William T. Howarc 
North Carolina, diseases of women and children, 18G7; Julian J. ( 
olm, of South Carolina, diseases of the eye and ear, 1869; Franc 
Miles, of South Carolina, anatomy and clinical diseases of the ner 
system, 1869; Alan P. Smith, of Baltimore, operative surgery, 1 
L. McLane Tiffany, of Baltimore, the same branch, 1874; I. Edn 
son Atkinson, of Baltimore, clinical dermatology, 1879; J. E( 
Michael, of Baltimore, anatomy, 1880 ; B. Dorsey Coale, of Baltiu 
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lemistry and toxicology, 1883 ; John Noland Mackenzie, of Baltimore, 
inical laryngology, 1888. During the same period the losses have 
sen: By death. Prof. McSherry, 1885 j by resignation, Profs. N. R. 
inith,1870; Alan P. Smith, 1874^ Johnston, 1881; Aikin, 1883; Don- 
dson, 1888, and Miltenberger, 1890. Prof. N. E. Smith became con- 
jcted with the school after Prof. Pattison's departure for Europe. For 
jarly half a century he filled the chair of surgery with zeal, ability, 
1(1 credit to himself and the institution. Of commanding presence, 
mpleand ingenuous manners, cultivated and comprehensive intellect, 
\i imperious disi)Osition, bold, confident, original, full of resources, 
XMking no rivals, he continued throughout his long connection with 
le school the central figure of the faculty. No man ever reigned so 
•mpletely in its councils as he. Prof. Aikin was a man of striking 
Ml venerable appearance, of simple and abstemious life, religious with- 
it hypocrisy, and charitable without ostentation. He possessed an 
:tensive and exact knowledge of chemistry. Prof. McSherry was a 
au of quiet, grave, and unostentatious manners. His tendency as a 
acher was towards conservatism. His medical acquirements were 
rge and encyclopaedic, and as a writer his style was simple and vig- 
ons. 

The faculty of the medical school at the present time is (composed as 
Hows; 

George W. Miltenberger, M. d., emeritus professor of obstetrics; 
imuel C. Chew, A. m., m. d., professor of principles and practice of 
edicine; William T. Howard, M. d., professor of diseases of women 
id children and clinical medicine; Julian J. Chisolm, m. d., pro- 
5Sor of diseases of the eye and ear ; Francis T. Miles, m. d., professor of 
lysiology and clinical professor of diseases of the nervous system; Louis 
cLane Tiflany, A. m., m. d., professor of surgery; tT. Edwin Michael, 
M,, M. D., professor of obstetrics; I. Edmondson Atkinson, M. d., 
ofessor of materia medica and therapeutics, clinical medicine and 
rmatology ; E. Dorsey Coale, c. e., ph. d,, professor of chemistry and 
xicology ; John Noland Mackenzie, M. d., clinical professor of diseases 
the throat and nose; Randolph Winslow, m. d., professor of anatomy 
A clinical surgery. 

Although laboring under the disadvantage of having no independent 
dowment,the University of Maryland has not been neglectful, through 
ese many years, of the claims of medical progress. She was among 
B first to meet the modern demand for instruction in specialties, and 
is believed she was the first to recognize gynecology as a separate 
tmch of instruction. She was also among the first to provide for 
lequate clinical instruction by erecting a hospital of her own, availa- 
B at all times for the use of her students. She was the second school 
' America to make practical anatomy compulsory upon her students, 
d early provided thoroughly for the study of auscultation and per- 
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cussion. She has successfully instituted a department or school of 
dentistry, now in its teens, which is fuUy equipped with buildings, 
infirmary, laboratories, and museum; had a class during the session 
of 1893-'94 of 135 students, and adopted a three- year graded course of 
study, which went into effect in October, 1891. 

But the time hsis arrived when old methods no longer suffice, and 
when she must enter upon new paths if she would maintain that exalted 
position which she has hitherto held and which has made her the boast 
and pride of her alumni. The anouncement has been made that she 
has taken this decisive step and commenced a new, and, we may hope, 
a more brilliant career than ever. The following is the oflScial state- 
ment of the reforms determined upon : 

(1) Uniform writtou examinations. 

(2) Uniform ij^radiugH, with a niaxinmm of 100, of which a candidate mast receive 
a general average of 65 in order to obtain the degree of Doctor of Medicine. If a 
candidate receive an average grade of 65, and fall to or below 83 in any hrancb, he 
is con<lit!oned, and cannot receive his degree until he shall have paaaed a satisfac- 
tory examination in the deficient branch or branches, such examination to take 
place at a time to be appointed in October following. 

(3) Tbo dispensary boiirs are to bo lengthened and special bedside eUnics in the 
hospital are to be arranged for the 1>enefit of third-year men who have passed their 
examinntionH iu the primary branches. 

(4) All matriculates must present, as an essential prerequisite, the diploma of a 
res])ectable college or high nchuol, or a teacher's certificate, or else pass a prehminary 
examination in the English brunches. 

(5) A lectureship on hygiene and medical jurisprudence is to be established. 

(6) A regular three-year graded course will be required of all candidates for the 
degree of doctor of medicine. 

A training school for nurses has been established under the direction 
of the experienced lady nurses who have been placed in charge of the 
university hospital. 

The faculty may now justly look to the alumni and friends of the 
school for their aid in inaugurating these reforms. The time for criti- 
cism and censure has passed ; they are now in need of our sympathy and 
act ive cooperation. Whatever may be the result of their present action, 
whatever the trials and sacrifices they may be called upon to endure, 
they may at least take heart in the reflection that "forgetting those 
things which are behind and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, they press toward the prize" — the consciousness of duly 
attempted and principle maintained, a prize without which even mate- 
rial prosperity would be wortiiless and unprofitable. 

The opportunity having unexpectedly i)resented itself, by a delay in 
tin* publication of this work, to bring this sketch up to date, the fol- 
lowing additions are hero made: 

In 1891 Dr. Bandolph Winslow was electexl to the chair of anatomy 
and clinical surgery. In the same year Emeritus Professors Johnston 
and Donaldson died, within a few weeks of each other, full of years and 
honors. Another important event was the inauguration of the liisto- 
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^cal, pathological, and bacteriological laboratory, under Dr. 0. C 
Her. iDstruction in these branches henceforth becomes obligatory, 
[u 1892 a moTement was set on foot by the alumni association for the 
rmanent endowment of the medical school. A board of trustees, 
Qsisting of Messrs. Frank Frick, Thomas W. Hall, Eichard McSherry, 
d Lawrason Kiggs, and Drs. Henry M. Wilson, Samuel 0. Chew, 
larles O'Donovan, J. Edwin Michael, and Eucrene F. Cordell, was 
Kited and empowered to "receive, invest, and control" the fund to be 
scd for the exclusive benefit of the school of medicine of the univer- 
y. This boai*d, which is independent and self-perpetuating, contains 
^resentatives from the faculty of physic, the faculty of law, the 
imni association, and at large. This composition of the board is 
[uired to be continued permanently in its original proportions. This 
ard has already been incorporated under the laws of Maryland. It 
3 no authority to expend the principal, but only the interest, of the 
id. Active efforts are now being made by a committee of the alumni 
;ociation to raise such a fund of not less than $100,000, and with good 
>spect8 of success. 

[n the same year (1892) the department of medical jurisprudence and 
giene were united in one lectureship, of which Dr. Joseph T. Smith 
ks api)ointed the first incumbent. 

During the year 1893 very extensive improvements were made at the 

iversity, which deserve some detailed notice. The necessity of bet- 

and more complete laboratories has been appreciated by the 

horities for some years. Since the adoption of the three-year term 

I other advanced methods, this j;ieed has become a pressing one. 

faculty determined to use the occasion for radical changes in the 

(lings, etc. Accordingly Practice Hall was built back to the alley 

le rear of the lot and carried up another story. This gives the 

ample accommodations for a chemical laboratory on the first floor, 

.ological and pathological laboratory on the second, and a dissect- 

)om on the third floor. The first two will now admit one half of 

uior class at one time. The dissecting room is lighted by sky- 

nd side windows, and the floor is made of asphalt so that it can 

bed with hose whenever necessary for cleanliness. It has space 

nty tables. The north end of this floor is occupied by private 

ng .nnd preparation rooms and a crematory. All these apart- 

re furnished with the most modern and complete appointments. 

an elevator in the building, toilet rooms have been i)rovided in 

ce, and there is an archway entrance beneath for vehicles, etv.. 

ain building also has been thoroughly cleaned, renovated, 

athin and without, and altered to conform to the changed 

^. The southwest room (formerly chemical laboratory) has 

I up as a faculty room, the old " green room " opposite being 

1 over to the dean. The old dissecting room above these has 

Tied into a museum. The old wall inclosing tVi^ ^gcwwi^ 
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from the front and side has been removed and grass-covered slopes have 
taken its place. These improvements and alterations, which have cost 
the faculty about $15,000, have not only changed the entire appearance 
of the place, but may be truly said to have revolutionized the institu- 
tion. They were inspected by the profession at a reception given by 
the faculty on the 28th of October, 1893, and were pronounced entirely 
satisfactory. In November, 1893, a disastrous fire entirely destroyed 
the Practice Ilall and endangered the main building. There was, 
unfortunately, but little insurance on the burned building, but the 
medical faculty, undaunted by the loss, rebuilt Practice Hall during 
the summer of 1894 on the same plan as before. 

THE FACULTY OK DIVINITY (1812-1878). 

On April 5, 1852, this faculty reported " no active organization of 
the faculty has ever been attempted, and, in view of the character of 
the department contemplated by the charter, none seems desirable.^ 
Its chief energy seems to have been expended in giving honorary 
D. D.'s, of which six were conferred before 1826 and two in 1860. 

On March 26, 1819, the faculty report that " Rev. William E. Wyatt, 
the professor of theology, is preparing to deliver a course of theologicial 
lectures during the next winter session,^' 

This course was probably given once or twice, for on April 4, 1823, 
the faculty report that *' in consequence of the ill health of the professor 
of theology, and his absence in Europe during apart of the year, that 
no theological lectures were delivered to the medical classes during the 
last session.-' 

The last sign of activity is a year later, when they report a course of 
lectures, as delivered before the medical students on Sunday afternoons 
on *^ The Evidences of Christianity and Moral Conduct.'- 

After Prof. Wyatt resigned, the post was not filled, and the last 
member of the faculty of divinity resigned on June 10, 1878,* 

THK FACULTY OF LAW (1812-1894). 
(1812 to 1832.) 

No organization of this department was made until 1822, when David 
Hoffman, LL. d., gave notice of his intention todeliveracourseof lectures 
in it.^ He did not begin to do so until thefollowingyear, but then began 
lecturing daily, designing to establish a two-years course often months 
each year. The sudden death, August 1, 1823, of Judge Dorsey, who 
had a large and successful private law school, aided the new enterprise; 
but still it received but poor patronage, although aided by university 
funds. In 1826 the legislature, having taken charge of the affairsof the 
university, appropriated the balance of the $140,000 authorized by lot- 

i^rdeli, p. 30. « Cordoll; p. 49. ~ 
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tery acts, $14,000, to the department of law. Of this, $5,000 was paid 
to the professor for his law library, and the balance was invested with a 
view to subsequent erection of buildings.' Meantime a building was 
rented for $400 a year and the lectures continued until 1832. Prof. 
Hofifman did not deliver his library and furniture, probably because of 
some unsatisfied claim for money advanced. On April 16, 1833, an 
action of trover was brought against him by the trustees for this prop- 
erty. He gave bail and then left for Europe without delivering either; 
so tlie Baltimore County court gave judgment against him, which still 
remained unsatisfied in 1839. 

Prof. Hoffman died in New York in 1854,^ having achieved great 
reputation as the American lawyer in London, and the author of the 
*^ Chronicles of Cartaphilus." lie also published in 1817 ''A Course of 
Legal Study,'' pronounced by Justice Story "by far the mostx)erfect 
system for the study of the law which has ever been offered to the 
pnblick.'^ In 1830 appeared the first and only volume of " Legal Out- 
lines; being the Substance of a Course of Lectures now Delivering in 
the University of Maryland." 

1869-1891, by Prof. William T IIraxtley. Knq. 

It was not until 1869 that the law school was revived and once more 

went into active operation, which has not since been suspended. In 

that year Jlon. George W. Dobbin and Mr. John H. B. Latrobe, the 

sole surviving members of the okl faculty of law, elected Hon. Robert 

N. Martin, judge of the superior court of Baltimore city, and Hon. 

John A. Inglis, formerly one of the chancellors of the State of South 

Carolina, professors of law. They began their lectures to a class of 

twenty-five on the 1st of February, 1870. 

Oil the death of Judge Martin in the summer of that year, Hon. 
Alex. H. Handy, ex-chief justice of ^lississippi, was elected to take his 
place. Judge Handy returned to jNIississippi in September, 1871, and 
Ws chair was divided between Hon. (ieorge William Brown (afterwards 
chief judge of the supreme bench of Baltimore city), Messrs. John P. 
I*oe, Richard M. Venable, and Arthur Cleorge Brown. 

At Judge Inglis' death, in 1871), Messrs. Charles Marshall and Bernard 
Carter were appointed professors, and acted as such for some two or 
three years. 

The board of instruction consists at present (1894) of John Prentiss 
Poe, esq., professor of pleading, practice, evidence, and the law of torts ; 
fiichardM. Venable, esq., professor of constitutional and statute law; 
Thomas W. Hall, esq., professor of commercial law and admiralty, and 
ioteniationa] lawj Judge Charles E. Phelps, professor of equity juris- 
prudence; Edgar H. Oans^ esq., executors and administrators, bills an<l 
DOtes, and criminal law; Judge Henry T). Harlan, elementary common 

* Memorial of Trastees of Uuivorsity and Baltimore CoUego, 1830. 

* AlUbone'a Dictionary of authors. 
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law and domestic relations; William T. Brantly, esq., personal property 
and law of contracts ; Thomas S. Baer, esq., professor of the law of 
real and leasehold estates; B.Howard Ilaman, esq., professor of the 
law of corporations. 

The course of instruction, by lectures, examinations, and moot oourtB 
extends over three years. Two prizes are oflTered to each graduating 
class: one, a prize of $100 to the student attaining the highest grade 
in all the examinations of the course; the other, a prize of $100 to the 
student who submits the best graduating thesis. 

The graduating class of 1894 numbered 48, and the entire number of 
students enrolled last term, 146. 

After its reorganization in 1869 the lectures were delivered in the 
building owned by the faculty of letters of the university on Mulberry 
street, opiwsite Cathedral. When this building was removed to make 
way for the opening of Cathedral street through to Saratoga, a separate 
establishment for the law school was built on a part of the large lot 
on Lombard street occupied by some of the buildings of the medical 
school of the university. The removal of the law school to the net 
building took plac43 in January , 1884. It contains a large lecture room, 
and also a pleasant and well-lighted library. The latter is supplied 
with the leading text-books, the United States and Maryland reporta, 
digests and works on the history of the United States, political as well 
as constitutional. 

The lectures in the law school begin on the first Monday of October 
in each year and continue for eight months. 

Some of the lecturers in the law school have published works oo 
legal topics. The best known are Prof. Poe's two volumes on Pleading 
and Practice, which are constantly cited by the court of appeals d 
Maryland as authority; Prof. Venable's Syllabus of the Law ofBeal 
Property; Prof. Phelps' Juridical Equity, and Prof. Brantly^s Personal 
Property and his Treatise on Contracts. 

THK FACULTY OF AKTS AND SCIENCES (1812-1879). 

Though, as wc have seen, this faculty was organized from the fir**i 
it probably did nothing for some years. 

The first that we hear of it is that on September 28, 1821, Prof. Hoff 
man, of the law faculty, complained that the faculty of arts and sciences 
had issued a syllabus of studies in its department which "contemplated 
'academic' instruction,^ not intended by the charter. The founderSi 
he said, intended that instruction should be conveyed by lectures, and 
that no other form of instructicm should be allowed. This led to a di* 
cussion of the diflference between " acjademic " and "collegiate'* instruc 
ti<m, and the matter was finally let pass. Prom some of the expression! 
used in the debate, it would seem that the idea was entertained of worl 
like that done by graduates iu our universities to-day. 
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Honorary degrees were not much favored by the faculty of arts and 
dencesy and I can find record of but two honorary A. M.'s. 
In December, 1828, the trustees tried to begin the work of the depart- 
lent, voting "an appropriation not exceeding $400 <^ • • to rent 
MHDS and furnish them, in the central part of the city, to accommo- 
Ate the professors of geology and mineralogy (J. T. Ducatel), of his- 
ory and moral philosophy, and the professors of the other departments 
lot connected with the medical faculty, and the professors in said 
lepartmeuts were required to proceed to the discharge of the duties of 
iieir professorships." * But little seems to have been done, however, in 
;he way of a collegiate course till the annexation of Baltimore College, 
lie story of which is elsewhere told. The impetus of that move induced 
he trustees to issue a pamphlet on October 1, 1830, as an appeal and 
fc prospectus. It states that — 

Other States in the onion have long since established and continue to foster ^rith a 
igilant solicitude their colleges and universities, and in doing so, while they 
itTe cherished among their own citizens that local attachment which binds a man 
» the soil, the institutions, and the principles of the place in which his chara 3ter is 
^fmntAj our own youth, whose primary object at these colleges is the pursuit of 8ci« 
Ace, must attain it at best at the expense and sacrifice of similar honorable feelings 
uid principles. Tho number of those who have sought a liberal education in remote 
States, distant from parental guardianship and at an augpnented expense, would be 
^one sufficient to maintain an institution on the most enlarged scale of usefulness 
ukI responsibility, and evidences the necessity for the proposed organization of a 
^Mfftment in the University of Maryland, exclusively collegiate in its system j requir- 
■f M advanced siaie of classical and scientific attainments for admission to its lectures, 
^cnlated to conduct its pupils through tho highest branches of a liberal education, 
uul to afford them advantages similar to what may be obtained in the distant uni- 
versities of this country and Europe. It is in providing means for the gradual 
^^ancement of oil, from the humblest rudiments to the highest attainments of 
mowledge, that we cooperate with the spirit of the times and profit by the occasion 
^ becoming more enlightened with every succeeding generation. It will bo a pri- 
Dsry object to elevate the student, not less as a moral than as an intellectual being, 
>y inspiring the principles of virtue at an early age and exciting a sense of charac- 
^ and manly deportment. Through the medium of such an institution a tone of 
>leyated moral and political sentiment is to be impressed upon tho opinions and feel- 
^gs of the mass of our citizens. We appeal to tho patriotism, the piety, the paren- 
^ Bohcitude, and the literary prido and zeal of the people of Maryland, and confi- 
dently solicit their cooperation in sustaining tho university. 

But the time had not yet come; this plan was doomed to fail. The 
^ttrricuhim as laid down was equal to that of any college of the 
lay. Lalin, Greek, and mathematics were to be studied four years, 
tt»d the classes were to begin work on January 2, 1831. The freshman 
^ were to study rhetoric, logic, and composition; the sophomores 
^nd juniors to attend the lectures of the professors of belles-lettres and 
Doral philosophy; the juniors were to study chemistry, botany, and 
iistory; the seniors, mineralogy and geology, history, moral and iutel- 
cetoal philosophy, natural history, political economy, and natural 



' CordeU, p. 102. 
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philosophy. Special instruction was to be given in French, Spanish 
and German, and reference was made to the " facility which Baltimor 
affords for attaining the ornamental branches of education." Youn 
students from out of Baltimore will have accommodation "on reasons 
ble terms and with equal regard to their comfort and moral and inte 
lectual improvement." The faculty was composed of Eev. Charles Wi 
liams, president and professor of ancient languages; Hon J. P. Kei 
nedy, professor of history; Hon. Charles W. Hanson, professor of poll 
ical economy; William Howard, M. d., professor of natural philosophy 
Joshua I. Cohen, M. D., professor of mineralogy and geology; Georj 
Frick, M. D., professor of natural history; Peter H. Cruse, professor < 
rhetoric and belles-lettres;^ George H. Calvert, jr., professor of mor; 
and intellectual philosophy; William Fisher, M. D., professor of botany 
Edward Hinckley, treasurer and professor of mathematics; Juhus^ 
Ducatel, secretary and professor of chemistry applied to the arts. 

The apartments of the faculty were at first in the Baltimore Ath 
neum and in the buildings of Baltimore College, at the corner of Ma 
berry and Cathedral streets. Profs. Calvert, Hinckley, and Williau 
gave instruction for at least two years, and probably for several yeai 
longer.* Of the other professors Ave know nothing, nor whether an 
degrees in course were awarded. After a few years John Prenti« 
became president of the faculty, and, on December 29, 1840,^ his resij 
nation was announced to the regents by the llev. John G. Morris, D. D 
dean of the faculty of arts and sciences, and Hora<.'e Morrison took h; 
place. 

On March 3, 1843, the commissioners of public schools petitioue 
the regents for the "transfer of Baltimore College" to the city as 
high school. This petition was rejected on legal grounds only, an 
shows that the college no longer deserved the name. It continued t 
run down, and on April 5, 1852, we find it a mere private school, wit 
Mr. Morrison as the sole teacher and only 36 pupils. 

On January 3, 1843, the regents appropriated for Baltimore Collei 
$33.21, out of a sum of $118.20 received from the Equitable Insuranc 
Society. 

When the school was thus in an extremely low condition it W 
decided to reorganize it as the "School of letters under the faculty 
arts and sciences." Mr. Morrison was induced to resign, and in Oc^ 
ber, 1854, the new organization was made, with the Rev. E. A. Dairy 
pie, formerly of the Episcopal Theological Seminary at Alexandr 
as its head and as professor of ancient languages. Dr. DalrymJ 
was a thorough classical scholar and a great bibliophile. He wad 



'Scharfs Baltimore City and County (p. 836) says Rev. Geor^ Ralph ^ 
appointed professor of rhetoric in 1812. This would seem to point to an ea^ 
attempt at an organization of this faculty. Prof. Cruse was an oocasional co&tr 
ntor to the North Amer. Review. 

* The late John W. McCoy was among the students. 

^lifty Btudenta are then reported. 
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teacher of tbe old school and believed in corporal i)iinisbnient. With 
him were associated J. H. Alexander, ll. d., professor of natural phi- 
losophy; Campbell Morfit, M. d., professor of chemistry; Kichard 
Cotter, A. M., professor of mathematics; Charles H. Dupuy, professor 
of French and German; A. J. Dalrymple, m. d., professor of English 
branches; Augustus John, professor of drawing, and Rev. Robert 
Pigott, x)rofessor of x>ennianshii). It was proposed to sell the Mulberry 
street property, if $25,000 could be obtained for it, and to locate else- 
where, but it was finally decided to remain.* 

There were to be but three classes in the college proper, viz: Junior, 
middle, and senior. The ^'studies of freshman year will be pursued in 
tbe preparatory department, where experience has shown they may 
be attended with greater advantage." Many prizes were oftered, the 
course was fairly complete on paper, and the degrees of A. B. and A. M. 
^ero to be given as in other colleges. In 1856 the first college class was 
matriculated, numbering 9, of whom 1, Isaac Brooks, jr., graduated in 
18D9. In 1860 4, all from Baltimore, graduated and delivered orations, 
as follows: "Influence of the tine arts upon national character," by 
William Reynolds; "Oliver Cromwell,-' by Henry McElderry; "Progress 
of human knowledge,-' by Joseph S. Hoi)kins; and the valedictory on 
**The pleasure and profit of classical studies," by William S. Pinkney. 
In 1861 3 graduates received degrees and spoke, as follows: "Progress 
of literature in the fifteenth century," by Theodore C, Gambrall; "Con- 
stantine and his times," by Alexander M. Fulford, and the valedictory 
by George W. Abell. In 1862 there were no graduates, and in 1863 
only one, David S. Denison. After this it is doubtful if any degrees 
were given and the collegiate department probably soon died out. The 
preparatory school was kept up for a few years longer, but then that 
died out, and all that remained of the ISchool of Letters was its princi- 
pal, Dr. Dalrymple, who used one of the rooms as his study in 1876. 
In 1872 Dr. Dalrymple, the sole remaining member of the "Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences," tried to fill up its ranks, but when it was shown he 
liad no right to do so, he desisted from the attempt. Some fifteen years 
8ince, tbe faculty ceased to be. The building of the department was 
honied over to the law school. ^ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND DENTAL DEPARTMENT. (1882-1894.) 

By F. J. S. GoRGAS, M. D., D. D. S. 

The University of Maryland Dental Department was organized in 
fteyear 1882, under a charter granted by the legislature of the State. 

^tt 1837, the first dental lectures in America were delivered in the 
^Jiiversity of Maryland before the medical class, by Dr. Horace H. 
%den of Baltimore. 



A mortgage of $5,000 gave means to erect a third story and to improve the build.- 
^ Cordell, p. 108. 
*^^ of MaijrlMDd, Act of 187S, Ch. 138. 
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The rapid advance of the art of dental surgery, and its recognitioi 
by the leading medical associations of this country as a specialty o 
medicine, placed it with oral surgery in a more exalted position tlia 
it formerly occupied. The advent into i4:s ranks of a large number < 
intelligent men, created a new impetus to thought and investigatioi 
and led to the establishment of the University of Maryland Dent£ 
Department The first session of this dental department opeued wit 
60 matriculates in attendance, and the first graduating class numbere 
34, a number of whom had passed previous sessions at other denti 
schools. The class of the session 1892-'93 numbered 107 students. 

Two years after the organization of this dental department it wa 
found necessary to add to the original dental building two large wingt 
and during the summer of 1889, another addition was erected as larg 
as th^ original building, making a dental infirmary 100 feet long b 
40 feet wide, with a corresi)onding increase in the size of the dentf 
laboratory. 

An extensive museum hall has also been added, which contains 
large number of dental, pathological and other specimens which hav 
been presented and collected from various parts of the world and whic 
are of great interest to the dental student. The government of th: 
dental department is wholly vested in its faculty, the dental professoi 
of which are members of the Board of Regents of the University ( 
Maryland. 

The faculty consists of 7 professors and 19 demonstrators. Tl 
dental students attend the regular lectures of the medical depai 
ment on anatomy, physiology, surgery, chemistry, and materia medii 
and therapeutics, in addition to the lectures and clinics on purely dent 
subjects. They are also required to dissect the human body, and ha' 
the privilege of attending all the surgical clinics. In the dent 
infirmary certain hours each day are devoted to operations on patient 
as a large number of patients present themselves for such service 

Since October, 1891, attendance on three regular winter sessions 
five months each in separate years have been required before gradu 
tion. Before matriculating the student is required to furnish eviden 
of the possession of a good English education.* 



'A largo Qumber of prizes are awarded yearly, consistiug of gold medals a 
doutal instruments. Sinec the organization of the school a "post-graduate coara 
has hecu open annually on payment of the matriculation fee only. Over 250 ha 
graduated from the school. Tho present faculty is F. J. S. Gorgas, M. D., D. D, 
Dean, and J. H. Harris, M. d., d. s.; F. T. Miles, M. D. ; L. McLane Tiflfaoy, M. i 
Randolph Winslow, M. D. ; J. E. Michael, M. 1>.J R. Dorsey Coale, vu, D. j aud I. 
Atkiusou, M. D., professors. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE THIRD UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND (1865). 

This institution had its being only on i)ai)er and in the brain of its 
projector, Rev. Libertus Van Bokkelen, the able and energetic man 
who, after the civil war, organized the school system of the State. In 
Febraary, 1865, he made a report to the general assembly, in which 
report he submitted the draft for an act for ''a uniform system of pub- 
lic instruction for the State of Maryland." That draft contained pro- 
visions that St. John's College, Washington College, the Maryland 
Agricultural College, the faculties of arts and sciences and of medicine 
in the second University of Maryland, together with a law school, to be 
located at Annax>olis and connected with St. John's College, should con- 
stitute the University of Maryland. This list of institutions included 
all then existing for higher education in the State, save the Baltimore 
Female College and those under the control of the Roman Catholic 
Church* As an afterthought, he suggested that the Maryland Institute 
might be included in the university, with an endowment to aid the school 
of design and to establish a professorship of practical and theoretical 
mechanics.^ The law school should receive an annual appropriation of 
ll,00O and in return therefor should grant free tuition to ten graduates 
of the colleges in the university. The university should annually hold 
commencements and grant degrees in Baltimore City on the 4th of July. 
This was not to interfere with the colleges having separate commence- 
ments, though they were to grant no degrees.^ The university should 
be "controlled and governed'' by a board of regents, "consisting of the 
several faculties of the preexisting university,'' -^ which was not be dis- 
solved, but rather to have its corporate powers enlarged, and of the 
faculties of the other three colleges in the new university. 

In addition there should be a "university council, consisting of the 
State board of education, the president of the faculties of the affiliated 
colleges, and of the medical and law schools, and four citizens, appointed 
by the governor, eminent for their learning and zeal in the cause of 
education. The council shall advise with reference to the course of 
study and grade of attainment required for graduation, but in all 

1 Vide pp. 113, 118 of tho pamphlet report. 

'Title u, Ch. ix, sees. 4, 5, 8; vide pp. 91-93 of pamphlet report. 

'Title v; rufepp. 127, 128 of the pamphlet report. 
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cases tbc examiuatious for degrees shall be conducted by the faculties 
of the respective colleges." Degrees were to be conferred by the pro- 
vost of the university on the 4th of July, annually, the candidates 
being presented by the president of the college in which they grad- 
uate.* In addition to the degree of bachelor of arts, that of bachelor 
of science may be conferred "upon young men of scientific attainments, 
graduates of the colleges, although they may not have completed the 
course of Latin and Greek classics." 

In addition to control of the colleges, the council of the university 
was given power to "appoint the course of study to be pursued in the 
high schools, adopting the classical and scientific course specially for 
admission to the university colleges." 

It is noteworthy, that in addition to the two regular courses m the 
colleges, special courses might be added without authority from the 
council, in mihtary science and tactics, pra<itical and scientific agricul- 
ture, civil engineering, or mechanic arts. 

The Hon. John P. Kennedy, provost of the existing University of 
Maryland, was in full sympathy with the movement, and himself sug- 
gested the plan for the annual commencements.^ Dr. Van Bokkelen's 
remarks in defense of his plans, are as follows: 

The colleges are combined under ono system which will secure harmony of action, 
while it does not interfere with individual enterprise. Wo make the colleges parts 
of a general system, instead of leaving them to work by themselves with little else 
than local patronage, and without the stimulus of oven moderate emulation. Each 
college, as an integral p:vrt of the university, becomes responsible to the regents, 
and is pledged to sustain the scholastic reputation of the university. They are all 
preparing young men for the law school, and the school of medicine; they will all 
present candidates for the honors of the Peabody Institute. " * " They will 
work together with an honorable ambition to excel in the contest, in which all 
earnest competitors find honor, if not the highest reward. 

I know of no State in which the idea of a university can so readily and so beauti- 
fuUy become a reality as iu Maryland, possessing as she does, all the agencies (but 
one^) now in active operation, and the means to provide that promptly and effect- 
ively. 

This i)lan, however, having many merits, and combining many excel- 
lent features found in the first University of Maryland, the English 
universities, and the University of the State of New York, was not 
destined to be put into operation. The legislature, in 1865, passed an 
act modeled on Dr. Van Bokkelen's, in which it provided for a Univer- 
sity of Maryland, constituted according to the plan of the zealous 
superintendent of public instruction, but omitted the sections in the 
proposed bill which provided for the organization and government of 
the institution. The university so founded was never organized, and 
its paper existence ended when the act of 1865 was superseded by the 
act of 1867. 



* Commencements to bo in tho hall of the Peiibody Institute. 
< Pamphlet report, pp. 102-113. 
'Law school. 
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The idea of a union of all higher institutions of the State into one 
aiiiver8it3«', as ^yehave seen, has been the dream of able men since the 
rery beginning of higher edncation in Maryland. Up to this time, it 
has been only a dream, but may we not hope that atrsome time in the 
not far distant future' the dream may become a reality, and such a 
plan may bo adopted. The many advantages thereof can be easily 
seen, and a great impetus would be given to the advancement of 
higher education by putting into force the ideas of William Smitli, of 
John P. Kennedy, and of Libertus Van Bokkeleu. 
1122— No. 19 10 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY (1874-1894).^ 

By Daniel C. Oilman, Vresideni of ike Unitersiiy. 

Twenty years having elapsed since the death of the fonnder, the fol- 
lowing historical statements may be of interest to the public: 

Before speaking of the university, a few words should be devoted tc 
the memory of its founder, Johns Hopkins, of Baltimore. This large 
minded man, whose name is now renowned in the annals of American 
philanthropy, acquired his fortune by slow and sagacious methods 
He was born May 19, 1795, in Anne Arundel County, Md., not fii 
from the city of Annapolis, of a family which for several generationi 
had adhered to the views of the Society of Friends. His ancestor 
were among the earliest settlers of the colony. While still a boy 
Johns Hopkins came to Baltimore without any capital but good healtl) 
the thrifty habits in which he had been brought up, and unusaa 
capacity for a life of industrious enterprise. He began on the lowes 
round of the ladder of fortune, and by his economy, fidelity, sagacitj 
and perseverance he rose to independence and influence. He wa 
called to many positions of financial responsibility, among the mos 
important being that of x)resident of the Merchants' National Ban* 
and that of a director in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Companj 
He was a man of positive opinions in political affairs, yet he neve 
entered political life; and although he contributed to the support ( 
educational and benevolent societies, he was not active in their manage 
mcnt. In the latter part of his life he dwelt during the winter in 
large mansion, still standing on the north side of Saratoga street, wes 
of North Charles street, and during the summer on an estate calle< 
Clifton, in Baltimore County. In both these places ho exercised hoe 
pitality without ostentation. Ho bought a large library and mauyoi 
paintings, w hich are now preserved in memorial rooms at the John 
Hopkins ITosi)ital. Nevertheless, his pursuits were wholly mercantile 
and his time and strength were chiefly devoted to the business in whicl 
he was engaged, first as a wholesale grocer ;and afterwards asacai 
italist interested in many and diverse financial undertakings. Mor 
than once, in time of commercial panic, he lent his credit to the sni 
port of individuals and firms with a liberality which entitled him t 



* This skotcli was x>ublUliod iu the Jolius llopkius Uiiivcrsity CirGoIars for ISOS-"^ 
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general gratitade. He died in Baltimore, December 24, 1873, at the 
age of 79 years. He had never married. 

At the request of Mr. Hopkins, an incorporation was formed, August 
24, 18G7, under a general statute, ^^ for the promotion of education in 
the State of Maryland." Nearly three years later, June 13, 1870, the 
trustees met and elected Galloway Cheston president of the board, 
and William Hopkins secretary. On the death of the founder, it 
appeared that after providing for his near of kin he had bequeathed 
the principal part of his estate to the two institutions that bear his 
name, the Johns Hopkins University and the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
Each of them received an endowment estimated in round numbers at 
$3,500,000. The gift to the university included his estate of Clifton 
(330 acres of land), 15,000 shares of the common stock of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, of which the par value was $1,500,000, and other 
securities which were valued at $750,000. 

The trustees met again February 6, 1874, and proceeded to the organ- 
ization of the work intrusted to them. They collected a small btit 
excellent library illustrating the history of the universities of this and 
of other lands; they visited in a body Cambridge, New Haven, Ithaca, 
Ann Arbor, Philadelphia, Charlottesville, and other seats of learning; 
they were favored with innumerable suggestions and recommendations 
from those who knew much about education and from those who knew 
little. They invited several scholars of distinction to give them their 
counsel, among them three presidents of universities: Ehot, of Har- 
vard; White, of Cornell, and Angell, of Michigan, who answered in 
the frankest manner the searching questions which were put to them 
by a sagacious committee. 

The original incorporators were these: George W. Dobbin, George 
M. Gill, Andrew Sterrett Ridgely, Thomas Donaldson, James A. L. 
McClure, Charles J. M. Gwinn, Thomas M. Smith, William Hopkins, 
L#ewis N. Hopkins, John W. Garrett, Alan P. Smith, John Fonerden. 

They elected the following board of trustees, who had beeii selected 
by the founder: 



Name. 



O«or^e William Brown 

Galloway Cheston 

VMeor^e W. Dobbin 

John Fonerden 

John W.Gam?tt 

Charles J. M. Gwinn . . . 



Elected. 


Retired. 

1 


1867 


U890 


1867 


, '1881 1 


1867 


11891 


1867 


U870 ' 


1807 


M881 


1867 


'1894 



Name. 



Lewis N. Hopkins... 
William Hopkins ... 
Kevenly Johnson, jr 

Francis T. Kin^r 

Thomas M.Smith ... 
Francis White 




Retired. 



'1881 

1880 

U89L 

MH77 



Deceased. 



As vacancies have arisen the following persons have become trus- 
tees by cooptation: James Carey Thomas, elected 1870; O. Morton 
Stewart, 1878; Joseph P. Elliott, 1881; J. Hall Pleasants, 1881; Alan 
P. Smith, 1881; Bobert Garrett, 1886; James L. McLane, 1891;; W. 
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Graham Bowdoiiu 1892; William T. Dixon, 1892; Bei^amiii F.Nev- 
comer, 1894. 

On tho 24th of December, 1874, the trustees elected Daniel 0. GO- 
man, at that time president of the University of Galifomiai and fa- 
merly a professor in Yale College, to be presidcntof the Johns HapUni 
University, and he entered upon the duties of this office in the firitow- 
ing May. 

In the summer of 187*5, at the request of the trustees, be went to 
Europe and conferred with many leaders of university education in 
Great Britain and on the continent. At the same time he visited many 
of the most important seats of learning. During the following winter 
the i)lans of the university were formulated and made public in an 
inaugural address by the president of tho university, which was deliv- 
ered on tho 22d of February, 187G, in the Academy of Music. 

In this address tho aims of the university were thus defined: 

An enduring foundation; a fIow development; first local, thou regional, tben 
national inlluenco; the most liberal promotion of all nsefnl knowledge; theapeciil 
proviHion of Buch departments sxh are elsewhere neglectc<l in the country; a gcneroai 
affiliation with all other institutions, avoiding interferences, and engaging iu no 
rivalry; tho encouragement of research; the promotion of young men, and th« 
advancement of individual scholars, who hy their oxcollenco will advance the 
RcicuccM they pursue and tho society where they dwell. 

The agencies to bo employed were enumerated in these words: 

A largo staff of teachers; abundance of instruments, apparatus, diagrams, bookSi 
and other means of research and instruction ; good laboratories, with all the reqaiiit< 
facilities; accessory intluenccs, coming both from Baltimore and Washington ; ibndB 
BO unrestricted, charter so free, schemes so elastic, that, us the world goes forward^ 
our plans will bo adjusted to its new requirements/' 

These aims and these agencies suggested the following method of 
procedure : 

Liberal advanced instruction for thoso who want it; distinctive honors for tho00 
who win them; appointed courses for thoso who need thom; special courses for thoso 
who can take no other; a combination of lectures, recitations, laboratory practice 
field work and private instruction; tho largest discretion allowed to the facoltj 
consistent with tho imrposcs in view; and, fmally, an appeal to the community to 
increase our means, to strengthen our hands, to supplement our deficiencies, fti^^ 
eHpecially to surround our scholars with thoso social, domestic, and religion* 
inlhiences which a coqtoration can at best imperfectly provide, but which inftj h* 
abundantly enjoyed in the homes, the churches, and tho private associations of ^ 
enlightened Christian city. 

In accordance with these plans, tho university was opened fo^ 
students in October, 187G, in buildings provided at the corner of Ho^' 
ard and Little Koss streets. An opening address, having special rel«*' 
tions to the anticipated school of medicine, in which the hospital and 
the university were to bo united, was delivered by Prof, Huxley, of 
London. 

One of the earliest duties which devolved ui)on the president and 
trustees, after deciding ujiou the general scope of the university, w»^ 
to select a staff of teachers by w^hose assistance and counsel the details 
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of tbo plan should be worked out. It would hardly be right in this 
place to recall the distinctive merits of the able and learned scholars 
who have formed the academic staff during the first seventeen years, but 
perhaps the writer may be allowed to pay in passing a tribute of grati- 
tude and respect to those who entered the service of tte university at 
its beginning. To their suggestions, their enthusiasm, their learning, 
and, above all, their freedom from selfish aims and from petty jealousies 
must be attributed in a great degree the early distinction of this insti- 
tution. They came from widely distant places; they had been trained 
by widely different methods; they had widely different intellectual 
aptitudes; but their diversities were unified by their devotion to the 
university in which they were enlisted, and by their desire to promote 
its excellence. This spirit has continued till the present time, and has 
descended to those who have from time to time joined the ranks, so that 
it may be emphatically said that the union of the faculty has been the 
key to its influence. 

The first requisite of success in any institution is a body of professors 
each of whom gives freely the best of which ho is capable. The best 
varies with tlie individual ; one may be an admirable lecturer or teacher ; 
another a profound thinker; a third a keen investigator; another a 
skillful experimenter; the next a man of great acquisitions; one may 
excel by his industry, another by his enthusiasm, another by his learn- 
ing, another by his genius; but every member of a faculty should be 
distinguished by some uncommon attainments and by some special 
aptitudes, while the faculty as a whole should be united and coopera- 
tive. Each professor, according to his subject and his talents, should 
bave his own best mode of working, adjusted to and controlled by the 
exigencies of the institution with which he is associated. 

In the selection of the faculty the authorities endeavored to consider 
especially the devotion of the candidate to some particular line of study 
and tbe certainty of his eminence in that specialty; power to pursue 
independent and original investigation and to inspire the young with 
enthusiasm for study and research ; willingness to cooperate in build- 

• 

^ngup anew institution; and freedom from tendencies toward eccle- 
siastical or sectional controversies. They announced that they would 
liot be governed by denominational or geographical considerations in 
fte appointment of any teacher, but would endeavor to select the 
^st person whose services they could secure in the position to be 
fiUed, irrespective of the place where he was born, or the college in 
^hieh he was tr^ed, or the religious body with which he might be 
enrolled. 

In addition to the qualifications above mentioned, regard has always 
l^n paid to those personal characteristics which can not be rigorously 
defined, but which can not be overlooked if the ethical as well as the 
intellectual character of a professorial station is considered, and if the 
social relations of a teacher to his colleagues^ hv^ -^^u^aV^^ ^\idL Wi^ 
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friends are to bo harmouiously maintained. The professor in a univer- 
sity teaches as much by his cxamplo as by his precepts. 

The names of the professors in the philosophical faculty from 1876 to 
18D4 are as follows, arranged in the order of their ai)pointment to Out 
rank. Many of them were previously associate profeaaorSy and nota 
few of them have gone forward through all the stages of ad^ 
fellows, associates, associate professors, and professors. 



Name. 



Danirl C. Oilman. LL. D.. pre«it1ent 

IUmU L. GildcrHleryo, LL.D 

J. J. Sy IvcHter, li- d 

Ira Kvinson, Pll. D., LL. D 

Henry A. Kowlautl. ph. d 

U.NowHl Martin, BCD 

Cbarlen I). MorriM, A. u 

Paul liaupt, PH. u 

(i. Stanley llnU,ix.D 

AVilliani ll. Welch, M. D 

Simon Ncwcomb, LL. U 

John II. Wright, a. M 

Kdwanl II. (irifiln. LL. D 

H(;rb<^rt li. Adams, PH. D.. LL. D 

William K. Brookti, ph. d., ll. r>. . . 

Maurico Itloomfleld, ph. d 

Thomaa Cruiff, ph. D 

A. \farthall Klliott, Li. D 

Harmon N. Mono, ph. d 

Minton WarrOTu ph. d 

Geor;<[0 H. WUliamH, ph. d 

(loorj^o H. Emmott, A. U 

Ilunrj' Wood, PH. D 

Tallinn Fninklin, ph. d 

Edward Ilenoiif, Pii. d 

William li. Howell, u. I>., PH. 7> ... 

JameA W. Hri^ht, ph. d 

Wm. Hand llrowni', M. i) 

HtsrbiTt K. Gn.-cuo, PH. D 




Greek 

Mathematics 

Chemistry... 

Physics 

niolo|;y 

Classics (collegiate) 

Semitic languages 

Psychology 

Pathology 

Mathcmatirs and astronomy. 

(Classical philology 

History of phihMiophy 



Amer. and institational history . . 

Zoologv 

8anRkr]it a nd compazative phitology 

Puro mat hematics 

Komauco lanciiaces 

Analy ticid c homistry 

Latin 

Inorgjuoic geology 

Koman law, etc 

(remian 

Mathematics 

(7hemiMtry (collegiate) 

Physiology 

English philology 

Kngliah literature 

EngliHh (collegiate) 



U74 

im 
isn 
isra 
itra 
isn 

1878 



1884 
1884 
1884 
1888 
1889 
1881 
1891 
1801 
1802 
1882 
1802 
1892 
1802 
1882 
1802 
1802 
1892 
1809 
1883 
1803 
1893 



■IM 



mt 



' Dei'rascd. 



In the inedi(?al faculty, of which an account will be given on a sub- 
seiiuent page, the following professors have been api)ointed: 



Kamc. 



l*rofc'iMH>r «»f— 



11. Ni'woll Martin, M. D PhyMology ... 

Ira K<Miisrn, m.d j (?hi'niij*try 

AVilliain II. Wt'lrh, M. I) ! l'ntholoj:y 

Williaiii OmIit, m. I) I Mfdirinr 

llonry M. liiird, M. D Psychiatry ... 

Hijwsird A. Krily. M. i> j Clyu»'r«h»;:y . . . 

William S. llal.sicd, Jf. I» ' .Surg<T3' — ' 

tTohn J . AIh'1, m. I) ■ Pliarinariilo;!y 

William JI. Ho well, m.d ' PhvHinl«»;;v . - . 

Fninklin P. Mall. M. i> ! Anatoniv .* 



William K. KnNikH, Pii. D ZiKilojry 



pofn^ted.iK^"'^ 



1883 
1883 
1884 
'1880 
1889 
18K0 
1889 
18U3 
1803 
1893 
1893' 
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lu addition to those who have become professors, the following per- 
sons have been appointed associate professors, and their names ai*e 
arranged in the order of their appointment: 



Xame. 


Profeeaor of— 


Ap. 
pointad. 


Retired. 


Charles S. Hastinsrs. ph. d 


Ph^nsics 


1883 
18R3 
1084 
1885 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1802 
1802 
1803 
1893 
1893 
1894 


1883 


William E- Storv. PH. D 


Mathematics 


1880 


J. RpTid<«l HarriKi. A. M rxr-r ..^- 


New Teatament Greek . - . . , - 


188S 


CRen^ Gregory, PH. D 

Richard T. KLy. ph. d 


do 


1885 


Pnlitical erononiv 


1802 


Williani T. Councilman. M. D , 




1802 


Arthar I». Kimball. PH. D 


Phvsicfl 


1801 


Edward H. Soieker. ph. o 


Greek an^l Latin rrrr, -,.wr.,.,. 




Loaia Dnncan. PH. D 


Electricity 




Ethan A. Andrews. PH. D.. ................ 


BioloiFT 




William B. Clark. PH. D 


Orsanic eeolosv 




Joeeoh S. Amea. ph. d 


2fz l»"~*'^ 6*'v**»6J .................. 

Physics 




Kmrion D. Learned. PH. D 


German 




Klrhv F. Smith. PH. D 


Latin : 




Adolf Kambeau. PH. D 


Romance languages 









I 



The number of associates, readers, and assistants has been very large, 
most sach apxK)intments having been made for brief periods among 
young men of promise looking forward to preferment in this institution 
or elsewhere. 

Besides the resident professors, it has been the policy of the univer- 
sity to enlist from time to time the services of distinguished scholars as 
lectarers on those subjects to which their studies have been i)articu- 
larly directed. During the first few years the number of such lecturers 
was larger and the duration of their visits was longer than it has been 
recently. When the faculty was small the need of the occasional lec- 
turer was, for obvious reasons, more apparent than it has been in later 
days. Still the university continues to invite the cooperation of non- 
resident professors, and the i)roximity of Baltimore to Washington 
makes it particularly easy to engage learned gentlemen from the capi- 
tal to give occasional lectures upon their favorite studies. Eecently 
two lectureships have been established by donations, which will be men- 
tioned in a later paragraph. A few of those who held the position of 
lecturers made Baltimore their home for such prolonged periods that 
they could not properly be called nonresident. These are indicated by 
au asterisk in the following list, which contains the principal appoint- 
n^ents. It might be much enlarged by naming those persons who have 
lectured at the request of one department of the university and not of 
tbe trustees, and by naming some who gave but single lectures: 



Name. 



Simon Nowcomb 

•WonceRabUlon 

MnS.Billinga 

JnjncitJ. Child 

TbomajiM.Cooley.... 

t«»lia«E.Hilgard..... 

'A HnsseuLoweU 

i*i»W.Mallct 

J^nods A. Walker... 



ProfcBBtir of— 



Astronomy 

French 

31edical hiatorj'.etc 

Enp^lish literature 

Law 

(reodetic surveys 

Komanco literature 

Technological chemistry. 
PoliUcoi economy 



Ap- 
ix)iuted. 

1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
, \«;^ 
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Xanif 



Wiili.im 1). Whitney 

T\illinm F. Allen 

William J aniesi 

*Cif'orgo S. Morrirt ,. . .. 

J. LctvJh Dimau 

n. Villi lIol8t 

William ( i. Farlo^s- 

J. Willanl Gihbs 

* Sidney Lanior 

CliarUa S. Pcirco 

J ohn Trowbridgo 

A.(irnhum Bell 

8. 1*. Lancloy 

John McCrady 

Jamefl J)rvc© 

Edwanl A. Fivcman 

John J. Knox 

Arthur C'avlev 

William \V.(ioodwiu 

•( ;. Stiiul«-y Hall 

Bichard M. Vonnblo 

Jiimr 8 A. [larriMon 

* J. Kcndcl Hnrris 

Goorjre W.Cahlo 

William W. Story 

Hiram CorHon 

F. Seymour Iladun 

William Troleaso 

J. Thacher Clarko 

Josinh Kqyco 

W- illlam J. Stillmnn 

Charlos Waldstoin 

Sir William Thomson ( I^ird Ki'lvin) 

A. Melvillo BcU 

Edinnnd Ciosso 

£u;;ono S<-huyler 

tJ iiHtin W'inRor 

Frcderirk Wwlmoro 

Isaac H.IIall 

William llayca Wanl 

William Lililwv, jr 

Alfred R. WalTaco 

Mandell Croit;ht(m 

Arthur L. Frothingbam. jr 

Kudolfo Lanciani 

Androw 1>. Whito 

* Elgin R.L. Gould 

* WoiKlrow Wilson 

Amos G. Warner 

John A. Broad us (levering L«i'turer) 

K<lniund C. Stetlman (Tunibull Lc*otun-r) 

Da vi.l C. Boll 

J. Franklin Jameson 

John A . KasMui 

Georgo Lyman Kittretlgo (Donuvan I.eitun-r).. 

Richard (\. :Moulton 

Mantes Schouler 

Caleb T. Winchester (Donovan Lwturer) 

Carroll D. Wright 

RichanlC. Jebb (Tumbnll Lecturer) 

William R. Harper (Lt» vi-ring lA'Cturer) 

Richard S. Storrs (I^'voring Lecturer) 

Oliver KUon (Donovan Lecturer) , 

Frederic Bii^ncrof't 

Albert Shaw 

John Murray 

Francis H. (Tunmu-re (Donovan Lecturer) 

lli-nrv ('. Adams 

John R. ( 'lark 

W iUiam T. H arris 

JamcH Mac Alister 

Rol)ert Y. Tyrrell (Turnbiill Le<:turer) 

William R. fluntingtou (Leverinjr Lecturci) ... 

Charlert Eliot Norton (Tumbull Lecturer) 

David J. Hill (Levering Lecturer) 

llonicf H. I*'urne«3 (Donovan Lecturer) 



Pn* feasor of— 



Comimrativo phihdogy. 
History 



P«««**«*B 



l*syeholofnr 

History of philosophy 

History 

do 

Botany 

Thfton>tical mechanics 

English literature 

Logic 

I'hysica 

Phonology 

Physicrt 

Jiioiouy 

Politkal science 

History 

lUinkii'ig 

Mathematics 

Plato 

l*sychology 

Co'nstit ntional law 

Anglo-Saxon 

New Testament (rreek 

English literature 

Michel Angelo 

English literature 

Etchers and etching 

BotaiTy 

Exnioratiocd in Assos 

Philosophy 

Archieohigy 

do 

Molecular dynamics 

Phonetics, etc 

English literaturo 

V. S. diplomacy 

Shakesjieare 

Mmleru etchings 

New Testament 

Assyria : 

Alaska 

Inland life ' 

Rise of Europ<'Bn universities 

Habyh>nian and Assyrian art 

Roman archipology 

The French Ke volution 

Social statistics 

ScieucA of administration 

Charitlfs 

Origin of Christianity 

Nature an4 elements of poetry 

Vocal ox])rcsBion 

Constitutional historj' 

History of diplomacy 

The Gawain romances 

Milton's poetic art 

American |>oliticaI history 

English literaturo 

So<'ial science 

Greek |MM»try 

Old Testament Scriptures 

St. ISernanl 

English literature , 

American diplomatic history 

Municipal problems 

Vovago of the Challfntjer 

Ballad poetry 

Fi nan CO 

Economics 

iVdagogics 

do 

Latin poet rv 

( Mirist lan li fe 

Dante 

Religion in tho light of scienctt 

Shake8pcan< , 



DQUBIBm 



vm 

UM 



l«f 



1»1 

un 

UM 

un 

1801 
UBl 



1898 



i8n 

UBI 
1811 
U9S 
18U 



U8* 
U8* 



From the opening of the courses a distinction has been made between 
university and collegiate methods of instruction. The terms univer- 
sity and college have been so frequently interchanged iu this country 
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that their significanco is liable to be confounded ; and it may be worth 
while, once more at least, to call attention to the distinction which is 
here made. 

The college is understood to be a place for the orderly training of 
youth in those elements of learning whi4h should underlie all liberal 
and professional culture. The ordinary conclusion of a college course 
is the bachelor's degree. Often, but not necessarily, the college pro- 
vides for the ecclesiastical and religious as well as the intellectual 
training of its scholars. Its scheme admits but little choice. Fre- 
quent daily drill in languages, mathematics, and science, with compul- 
sory attendance .and repeated formal examinations, is the discipline to 
which each student is submitted. Ihis work is simple, methodical, and 
comparatively inexpensive. It is understood and appreciated in every 
part of this country. 

In the university more advanced and special instruction is given to 
tliose who have already received a college training or its equivalent, 
and who now desire to concentrate their attention upon special depart- 
ments of learning and research. Libraries, laboratories, and appa- 
ratus require to be liberally provided and maintained. The holders of 
professorial chairs must bcexi)ccted and encouraged to advance by 
positive researches the sciences to which they are devoted; and 
arrangements must be made in some way to publish and bring before 
the criticism of the world the results of such investigations. Primarily, 
instruction is the duty of the professor in a university as it is in a 
college; but university students should be so mature and so well 
tramed as to exact from their teachers the most advanced instruction, 
and even to quicken and inspire by their appreciative responses the 
flew investigations which their professors undertake. Such work is 
costly and complex; it varies with time, place, and teacher; it is always 
somewhat remote from popular symi)athy, and liable to be depreciated 
by the ignorant and thoughtless. But it is by the influence of univer- 
sities, with their comprehensive libraries, their costly instruments, 
their stimulating associations and helpful criticisms, and especially 
their great professors, indifferent to popular applause, superior to 
authoritative dicta, devoted to the discovery and revelation of truth, 
that knowledge has been promoted and society released from the fet- 
ters of superstition and the trammels of ignorance, ever since the 
revival of letters. 

In accordance with the plans thus formulated, the students have 
included those who have already taken an academic degree and have 
here engaged in advanced studies, those who have entered as candi- 
dates for the bachelor's degree, and those who have pursued special 
Curses without reference to degrees. The whole number of persons 
tolled in these three classes from the opening of the university to 
the end of the seventeenth academic year (June, 1803) is 2,246. Nine 
hundred and forty-seven persons have pursued undergraduate coursea^ 
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and 1,510 have followed graduate studies. Many of those who entered 
as undergraduates have continued as graduates, and have proceeded to 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. These students have come from 
nearly every State in the Union, and not a few of them have come 
from foreign lands. Many of those who received degrees before comiug 
here were graduates of the principal institutions of this country. The 
degree of doctor of philosophy has been awarded after three jetm or 
more of graduate study to 277 x)ersons, and that of bachelor of arta to 
381 persons at the end of their collegiate course. 

Only these two degrees have been offered to the stadenta of tliiB 
university. Believing that the manifold forms iu which the beoealu- 
reate degree is confeiTcd are confusing to the publiC| and ihatthej 
tend to lessen the respect for academic titles, the authorities of tlie 
Johns lIoi)kins University determined to bestow upou all those wlio 
complete their collegiate courses the title of bachelor of arts. This 
degree is intended to indicate that its i>ossessor has received a liberal 
education, or, in other words, that he has completed a prolonged and 
systematiii course of studies in which languages, mathematics, sciences, 
history, and philosoi)hy have been included. The amount of time 
devoted to each of these various subjects varies according to individual 
needs and preference, but all the combinations are supposed to be 
equally difficult and honorable. Seven such combinations or groups 
of studies have been definitely arranged, and "the group system," thus 
introduced, combines many of the advantages of the elective system, 
with many of the advantages of a fixed curriculum. The undergradu- 
ate has his choice among many different lines of study, but having made 
this determination he is expected to follow the sequence prescribed 
for him by his teachers, lie may follow the old classical course: or he 
may give decided preference to niatheumtics and physics; or he may 
select a group of studies antecedent to the studies of a medical school; 
or he may pursue a scientific course iu which chemistry predomhi tes; 
or lie may lay a foundation for the profession of law by the study ot lis- 
tory and political science; or ho may give U) modern languages the 
preference*- a(fcorded in the first group to the ancient classics. In mak- 
ing his selection, and, indeed, iu prose<*uting the career of an under- 
graduate, he has the (*ounsel of some member of the faculty who is 
<*allcd liis adviser. While each course has its predominant studies, 
each comprises, in addition, the study of French and German and at 
least, one brunch of science, usually chemistry or physics, with labora- 
tory exercises. 

The degree of doct<»r of i)hilosoi>hy is offered to those who continue 
their university studies for three years or more after having attained 
the hat'calaureate degree. Their attention must be given to studies 
which are included in tlie faculty of philosophy and the liberal arts^ 
and not in tlie professional faculties of law, niedicine, and theology* 
IStudents who have graduated in other institutions of repuce may oil'()f 
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themselves as candidates for this degree. lu addition to the require- 
ments above mentioned, the student must show' his proficiency in one 
principal subject and in two that are secondary, and must submit him- 
self to rigid examinations, first written and then oral. He must also 
present a thesis which must receive the "written approval of the special 
committee to which it may be referred, with the concurrence of the 
entire faculty, and must subsequently be printed. These requisitions, 
are enforced by an academic body known as the board of university 
studies, which has prescribed the following regulations: 

A board of nniversity stadics is constitated for the purpose of guiding the work of 
tboso who may become candidates for this degree. The time of study is a period of 
at least three years of distinctive university work in the philosophical faculty. It is 
desirable that the student accepted as a candidate should re)9ido here continuously 
until his final examinations are passed, and he is required to spend the last year 
before he is graduated in definite courses of study at this university. Before he can 
be accepted as a candidate he must satisfy the examiners that he has received a 
good collegiate education, that he has a reading knowledge of French and German, 
and that he has a good command of literary expression. He must also name his 
principal subject of study and the two subordinate subjects. 

The board reserves the right to say in each case whether the antecedent training has 
been satisfactory, and, if any of the years of advanced work have been passed by the 
candidate away from this university, whether they may be regarded as spent in 
nniversity studies under suitable guidance and favorable conditions. Such studies 
must have been pursued without serious distractions and under qualified teachers. 
Private study or study pursued at a distance from libraries and laboratories and 
other facilities will not be considered as equivalent to university study. 

In the conditions which are stated below, it will appear that there are several 
tests of the proficiency of the candidate, in addition to the constant observation of 
his instructor. A carefully prepared thesis must be presented by the candidate 
on a subject approved by his chief adviser, and this thesis must receive the appro- 
bation of the board. There are private examinations of the candidate, both in his 
chief subject and in the subordinate subjects. If these tests are successfully passed, 
thero is a final oral examination in the presence of the board. 



As an indication of the possible 
by those who are studying for the 
following schedule is presented : 

Physics, mathematics, and chemistry. 

Animal physiology, animal morphology, 
and chemistry. 

Chemistry, mineralogy, and geology. 

Mathematics, astronomy, and physics. 

Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 

History, political economy, and interna- 
tional law. 

^reek, Sanskrit, and Latin. 

French, Italian, and German. 

^^, Sanskrit, and Roman law. 

*^tin, Sanskrit, and German. 



combinations which may be made 
degree of doctor of philosophy, the 



Assyriology, Ethiopic and Arabic, and 
Greek. 

Political economy, history, and adminis- 
tration. 

English, German, and Old Norse. 

Inorganic geology and petrography, 
mineralogy, and chemistry. 

Geology, chemistry, and physics. 

Eomance languages, German, and 
English. 

Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit. 

German, English, and Sanskrit. 



Arrangements have recently been made for courses of instruction 
*^J^g up to the degree of doctor of medicine, which will, hereafter be 

COnfAVMui 
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While Rtudents are encouraged to proceed to academic degrees, tli 
authorities have always borne in mind the needs of those who coo] 
not, for one reason or another, remain in the university for more tha 
a year or two, and who might wish to prosecute their studies in 
particular dire(;tion without any reference to academic honors. Sac 
students have always been welcome, especially those who have bee 
mature enough to know their own requirements and to follow tht 
chosen courses without the incentive of examinations and diplomas. 

Much encourageuieiit has been given to the publication of scientifi 
journals and monographs. Six serials devoted to mathematics, chemii 
try, philology, biology, history, and Assjrriology have been published fi 
several years with the financial supi)ort of the trustees. A joanu 
entitled Modern Language Notes has been maintained by the professoi 
in that department of instruction. A monthly meteorological repoi 
and a weekly crop bulletin are published uuder the joint auspices ( 
the State, the U. S. Weather Bureau, the univercity, and the Mar] 
land Agricultural College. More than 100 theses of those scholai 
who have graduated as doctors of philosophy have been printec 
Occasional financial support has been given to other publicatioui 
among them the successive maps of the vicinity of Baltimore and ( 
the geological structure of Maryland, by Profs. Williams and Clark 
the repeated studies of the oyster, by Prof. Brooks; the olaborat 
memoir on Balpa and other monographs, by the same investigator; tb 
mnps of the solar sp(?ctrum, by Prof. Rowland, and his original invest 
gation of the mechanical eciuivalent of heat; studies in logic, by Hi 
Charles S. Peirce and his students; essays in literature and philolog} 
by Prof. Gildersleeve; an edition (facsimile) of the Teaching of th 
Apostles and a study of New Testament autographs, by Prof. Harris 
the Embryology of Insects and Arachnids, by A. T. Bruce; a Chaldeai 
flood tablet, reconstructed and reproduced in facsimile, by Prof. Hanpt 
and a critical edition of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, als 
by Prof. Ilaupt. 

From thcJolins Hopkins Hospital monthly bulletins and occasion^ 

reports arc also issued. 

Bihliograi)hical summaries have been published exhibiting the wri 
ingsof members of this university in i)hilology, chemistry, mineralog 
and geology. 

Another form of intellectual activity is shown in the seminaries ai 
scieutiiic associations which have more or less of an official charact^ 
In the seminary the professor engages with a small company of advance 
students in some line of investigation, the results of which, if foa^ 
important, are often published. The relations of the' head of a seoc 
nary to those whom he admits to this advanced work are very clos 
The younger men have an opiwrtunity of seeing the methods by whi^J 
older men work. The sources of knowledge, the so-called authorities 
are constantly examined. The drift of modern discussions is followed* 
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Investigations, sometimes of a very special character, are ciarefully 
prosecuted. All this is done upon a plan, and with the incessant super- 
vision of the director^ upon whose learning, enthusiasm, and sugges- 
tiveness the success of the seminary depends. Each such seminary 
among us has its own collection of books. 

The associations or societies serve a different purpose. They bring 
together larger companies of professors and graduate students, who 
hear and discuss such papers as the members may present. These 
papers are not connected by one thread, like those which come before 
the seminaries. They are usually of more general interest, and they 
often x)resent the results of long-continued thought and investigation. 

The site selected when the university was opened, in the heart of 
Baltimore, near the corner of Howard and Monument streets, has 
proved so convenient that, from time to time, additional property in 
that neighborhood has been secured, and the buildings thus purchased 
have either been modified so as to meet the academic needs or have 
given place to new and commodious edifices. 

The principal buildings are these : 

(1) A central administration building, in which are the classrooms 
for classical and oriental studies. 

(2) A library buildiug, in which are also rooms devoted especially to 
history and political science. 

(3) A chemical laboratory, well equippe<l for the service of about 150 
workers. 

(4) A biological laboratory, with excellent arrangements for physio- 
logical and morphological investigations. 

(5) A physical laboratory — the latest and best of the laboratories — 
with excellent accommodations for physical research and instruction. 

(C) A gymnasium for bodily exercise. 

(I) Two dwelling houses, appropriated to the collections in mineralogy 
And geology until a suitable museum and laboratory can be-cons'.ructed. 

(8) Levering Hall, constructed for the uses of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, an<l containing a large hall which may be used 
^or geueral purposes. 

(9) Smaller buildings used for the smaller classes. 

(10) An official residence for the president, which came to the uni- 
versity as a part of the bequest of the late John W. McCoy. 

(U) McCoy Hall, now approaching completion. 

The library of the university numbers nearly 62,000 well-selected vol- 
tes, including "the McCoy library,'' not yet incorporated with the 
<^tter hooks, and numbering 8,000 volumes. Not far from 1,000 peri- 
^icals are received from every part of the civilized world. Quite near 
to the university is the library of the Peabody Institute, a large, well- 
c'^osen, well-arranged, and well-catalogued collection. It numbers 
Jttore than 120,000 volumes. 

1e university has extensive collections of miuet^iX^ «b\\ii lo^'wX^^ ^^ 
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BC'lect zoolop:ical niul botanical mascuin, a valuable collection of ancient 
coins, a remarkable rollectiou of Egyptian antiquities (formed by CoL 
Mendes I. Cohen, of Baltimore), a bureau of maps and charts, a num- 
ber of noteworthy auto^aphs and literary manuscripts of modern date, 
and a large amount of the latest and best scientific apparatus — astro- 
nomical, pliy.sicaK chemical, biological, pathological, and i>etrograph- 
ical. 

Medical science and medical education have been regarded as amoug 
the principal subjects to be considered by this university. This pnr- 
I)ose was indicated by Johns Hopkins in the letter addressed by him to 
the hospital trustees Mai*ch 10, 1873, where he said to them: 

In all yuar arrange miMitti in relation to this hospital yoa will boar constantly li . 
mind that it i.s my wish and purpose that the institation shall ultimately fonts 
part of tho mrdioal school of that uuiviTsity, for which I havo made ample pv^ 

viHion by my will. 

Accordingly, wlien tlic university was opened, ample provision wai 
made for instruction in those studies which lead up naturally to thepiD- 
fcssional study of medicine. In addition to tho courses in physicsnd 
clieniistry, provision was made at that time for the study of blolOgfi 
and a biological laboratory — thp. lirst of its kind in this country— 'VII 
opened under the direction oi well-tpialified instructors in compantfvc 
physiology and anatomy. But unforeseen .;elays in the completion o( 
the hospital, and other considerations which need not be mentimied 
lu^rc, compelled a postponement of professional courses in the medicil 
K('icnc(\s, with the important exception of pathology. A pFofesaonUp 
in this science was instituted in ldS4, and was filled by the appofit- 
ment of Dr. William II. Welch, and a pathological laboratory vii 
opcMicd, where facilities were allbrclcd for the study of bacteriologfi 
Many grailuatos in niiMlicine availed themselves of these opportunitin 
Meanwhile much attention had been directed to the importance of 
medical education for women, and efforts had been made by committees 
of ladies in Baltimore and other cities to secure for this purpose an 
adefpiate endowment, to bo connected with the foundations of Johns 
Hopkins. As a result of this movement, the trustees a(;ceptcd a gift 
from the committee of ladies, a sum which, with its accrued interest^ 
amounted to $L1!),()00, toward the endowment of a medical school to 
whirli ** women shouM be admitted upon the same terms which maybe 
pn'scribe<l for men." This gift was niiide in October, 18JK), but as it 
was inadequate for the jmrposes proposed, Miss Mary E. Garrett, ii^ 
a<blition to her previous subscriptions, otlered to the trustees the sii»* 
of $.*U)(»,t>77, whidi, with other available res(mrces, made up the amouiit 
of 8r>(MMMH), which ha<l been agreed ui>o!i as the minimum endowment 
of tlu* Jtdms Hopkins Menical School. These contributions enahle^^ 
the trustees to i>roceed with the organization of a school of medicinal 
which was opened to candidates for the degree of doctor of mediciii^ 
in Oi'tober, 1893. Those who have already received this degree ar^ 
admitted also to advanced courses. 
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[n addition to the gifts already mentioned, the university has received 
ler important benefactions. When its income from the Baltimore 
d Ohio Railroad was cut oft Mr. William W. Spence proposed that 
lumber of friends of the university should make up, by subscriptions 
$5,000 e^ch, an emergency fund to be expended in maintaining the 
iversity in its normal efficiency. Some subscriptions of a less amount 
re received, and collectively the sum of $108,700 was presented to 
5 trustees in the spring of 1889. 

ibout the same time Mr. Eugene Levering offered to construct a 
llding for the use of the Young Men's Christian Association, at a 
it of $20,000, and to maintain for a term of years a lectureship on 
)j[ects related to the work of that association. 

tfr. and Mrs. Lawrence TumbuU endowed a memorial lectureship of 
Jtry, with an income of $1,000 per annum. 

i short time afterwards Mrs. Caroline Donovan, through the mayor, 
m, Ferdinand C. Latrobe, gave to the university $100,000 for the 
mdation of a chair of English literature. 

ilr. John W. McCoy, by his last will and testament, presented to the 
iversity his large and costly collection of books and made the uni- 
rsityhis residuary legatee. From this estate more than $200,000 
ibject for some years to annuities) has been received, and a cousider- 
le part of this has been expended in the construction of McCoy Hall, 
academic structure, much needed by the classes in languages, history, 
d philosophy. 

[ii the year 1887 Mrs. Adam T. Bruce, of New York, gave the sum 
$10,000 to found the Bruce fellowship in memory of her son, the late 
lam T. Bruce, who had been a fellow and an instructor. 
Recently, Mrs. William E. Woodyear has given the sum of $10,000 to 
md five scholarships as a memorial of her deceased husband. 
Many noteworthy gifts have been received by the library, among them 
ft library of the late Prof. Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, i)resented in 
52 by the German citizens of Baltimore, and the Cohen collection 
Egyptian antiquities, partly purchased, and partly given by the 
pbews of Col. Mendes I. Cohen, by whom the objects were brought 
?ether. From the libraries of Drs. Christopher Johnston, Frank 
)naldson, F. E. Chatard, and J. H. Worthington important medical 
okshave been received; from the libraries of Charles J. M. Eaton, 
H. Morison, Nicholas Murray, and Charles D. Morris many valu- 
le historical and literary works were presented; and, besides these 
^al gifts, some very acceptable books and manuscripts have been 
ceived from the libraries of Jared Sparks, George Ticknor, Francis 
<^ber, J. Caspar Bluntschli, Edouard Laboulaye — gifts which, beyond 
eir intrinsic merits, are valued for their associations with the dis- 
tiguished writers to whom they once belonged. 
A. few likenesses of departed members of the university have been 
iven by their friends— oil portraits of Johns Ho\>km^ ^u^ ^wsi^^ 
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George William Brown, a bronze bast of Sidney Lanier, and a marble 
bust of l^rof. Charles I). Morris. 
In conclusion, the following statistics may be recorded : 

Summarg of attendance, 1876 to 189S, 



Yearn. 



187C-'77 
l«77-'78 
1878-'79 
187»-*80 
1880-'81 
]881-*82 
1882-^83 
1883-84 
1894-85 
18H5-"80 
1886- '87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889- DO 
1890- *91 
1891- *92 
1892-93 
1893- '04 



Teach- 
ers. 



29 
34 
25 
33 
39 
43 
41 
49 
52 
49 
51 
57 
55 
58 
66 
65 
72 
a83 



Total 

enrolled 

Mtudents. 



89 
104 
123 
159 
176 
175 
204 
249 
290 
314 
378 
420 
394 
404 
468 
547 
551 
522 



Grad- , Matriea- ; e««^s„i ' 
M.t«. • i.tP. Special. 



DeCTccH conferred. 



uaten. 



54 

58 

63 

79 

102 

09 

125 

159 

174 

184 

228 

231 

216 

229 

276 

337 

347 

6344 



latea. I 



12 

24 

25 

32 

37 

45 

49 

53 

69 

96 

108 

127 

129 

130 

141 

140 

133 

123 



I 



23 
22 
35 
48 
37 
31 
30 
37 
47 
34 
42 
62 
49 
45 
51 
70 
71 
55 



A. B. 



41 



PH.D. 









4 


3 


6 


16 


5 


12 


9 


15 


9 


10 


6 


23 


15 





13 


31 


17 


24 


» 


34 


S7 


30 


20 


37 


» 


50 


28 


41 


37 


40 


28 



a Including 17 in the medical school. 



Mnclading 83 in tho medical school. 



CHAPTER VII. 

COLLEGES OF MARYLAND. 

MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE (1808-1894). 
By Rev. E. P. Allen, President of the College. 

Mount St. Mary's College/ Emmitsburg, Md., was founded in 1808 by 
Bev. John Dubois, afterwards bishop of New York. Father Dubois was 
a native of Paris, France. He was ordained shortly before the break- 
ing out of the French revolution. When exiled from his native land 
he came to this country, landing at Norfolk in July, 1791, and offered 
his services to Bishop Carroll. He was welcomed to Virginia by the 
Bandolpbs, the Lees, the Beverlys, by Monroe, and Patrick Henry. All 
recognized him to be a polished gentleman possessed of great learning 
and piety. Through the influence of these friends he was invited to 
celebrate mass in the very State house at Richmond. 

lu 1794 ho was sent by Bishop Carroll to Frederick, Md. His mission 
was almost boundless, for he was, for a time, the sole priest, besides 
Eev. Father Badin in Kentucky, from Frederick to St. Louis. In his 
zealoaa labors he mourned the destitution of the church. He saw a 
rich field filled with weeds because there were few laborers to cultivate 
the soil. He saw that schools were needed to train the young and to 
prepare them for the sacred ministry. He therefore resolved to estab- 
lish a school. He had no means at his command, but he was strong in 
fsdth and endowed with indomitable zeal and perseverance. In 1805 
he built the church near Emmitsburg on the mountain side. This 
clmrch still stands as a monument of his zeal and piety. In 1807 he 
purchased the land for the seminary and at once erected a log house in 
which he opened his school in August, 1808. In two years the number 
of his pupils had risen to 40, in three years to GO, and in five to 80. 
Besides his work at the college Father Dubois was spiritual director to 
St. Joseph's Academy, the institution founded by Mother Seton in 
Emmitsburg in 1809. 

Among the early pupils of the college were William and Richard 
Seton, sons of Mother Seton; Michael Egan, successor of Father Dubois 
in the presidency of the college; Jerome Bonaparte, nephew of the 
great emx)eror; a nephew of the first President, George Washington; 



'Interesting details as to Monnt St. Mary's Co11o;;^o are found in '^ Memoirs of the 
Rt. Rev. 8. W. O. Brnte," by the Rt. Rev. J. R. Bayley, 1861. 

112a-Bro. 19 11 ^J^v 
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the lato Dr. Francis S. Chatard, of Baltimore; Rev. William Byi 
afterwards founder of St. Mary's College in Kentucky; Rev. Geo 
Elder and Rev. John Ilickey, superior of the Sisters of Charity. 
1811 Rev. Simon Gabriel Brute, joined Father Dubois at Mount 
Mary's, and, with tlie exception of a short time spent in Baltimore 
president of St. Mary's College, remained there until he was mi 
bishop of Vincennes in 1834. 

In 1823 pupils at Mount St. Mary's had increased to such a nunil 
that Father Dubois felt justified in undertaking to erect a large 8t< 
structiue for tlieir accommodation. The building was almost ready 
occupation when it was destroyed by fire on the Cth of June, 1824. T 
was a severe blow, and one that would have crushed a less conrage< 
spirit than Father Dubois. With resignation to the will of God, 
cried out: " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed 
the name of the Lord." Wliile the flames were still burning he t 
seen tracing the lines of a new building, and he said: ** There w 
defects in this; I will remedy them in the next." He began to rebu 
at once. Protestants as well as Catholics for miles about the colk 
offered their services gratis to help on the good work. 

In a short time the building was ready for occupation. In 1826 Fati 
Dubois was api>ointed bishop of ]S^ew York, and Rev. Michael de Bui 
Egan succeeded him in the i)residency of the college. Father Eg 
faihng in health, went to Europe, and died in France, on his way ho 
from Borne in August, 1829. Ilev. John McGerry succeeded FatI 
Egan. Rev. John B. Purcell, afterward archbishop of Gincinni 
became i)resident in 1830. Father Purcell was a man of energy, « 
and piety. He ruled the fortunes of the mountain with a firm ba 
and a loving heart. During his administration the institution nii 
rai)id strides in the field of letters. It obtained its charter firom t 
legislature of Maryland in 1830. 

Among the students in the seminary or college while Father Pure 
was in charge were John McCloskey, late cardinal archbishop of N 
York; George A. Carrol and Richard Whalen, afterwards bisbo; 
respectively, of Covington and Wheeling; Francis H. Gartland, aft 
wards bishop of Savannah; John McCaffrey, president in 1838; B 
Edwin J. Sourin, s. J.; Rev. Alexander Hitzelberger, s. J. 

In 1831 he received into the college William Henry Elder, destio 
to be his successor fifty years later in the see of Cincinnati. 

In 1833 Father Purcell was appointed bishop of Cincinnati. Ba 
Francis Jamison was president for a few months until Rev. ThoiD 
Butler took the helm. Father Butler gave place to Rev. John McCfi 
rey, D. D., in 1838. Dr. McCaffrey governed the institution until 18' 
Dr. McCaffrey was a man of wide erudition, and possessed of rarel 
erary ability. His wonderful memory and extensive range of readi' 
made him a very encyclopedia of information on almost every subje 
As a classical scholar he had few superiors, while his English, bothi 
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vigor aod purity, \ras pronounced by the late Dr. Brownson as unri- 
valed. During his administration great irai)rovements were made in 
every department. New buildings were erected for the accommodation 
of the great number that flocked to the college from all parts of th^ 
country. In 1858 the semicentennial was celebrated by the college. 
Alamni and old students from every rank and profession came together 
to do honor to their alma mater. 

The civil war injured the college greatly. When peace was declared 
the institution was found to be heavily in debt. For years the financial 
struggle was maintained. In 1871 the condition of Dr. McCaft'rey's 
health obliged him to resign, and Rev. John McCloskey, d. d., was 
chosen to succeed him. Father McCloskey had been vice-president and 
trea.surer of the college since 1841, and was, therefore, perfectly familiar 
with the work of his ofl&ce. All who knew Father John, as ho was 
familiarly called, revered and loved him. 

It was during his administration that Pope Pius IX raised the Most 
E€v. John McCloskey, d. d., to the dignity of the cardinalate. Many 
persons may yet remember the glad welcome triven to the cardinal by 
his fellow mountaineers when he visited his alma mater in June, 1875. 
Dr. McCloskey resigned the i>residency in August, 1877, and Rev. John 
A. ^'atterson was elected in his place. In 1880 Dr. Watterson was 
appointed bishop of Columbus, and Dr. McCloskey was again asked to 
take the presidency. He accepted with reluctance, for he felt that he 
could not stand the strain of the office, harassed as he was by the col- 
lege debts. He fell sick in November and died December 24, 1880. 
fiev. William J. Hill was appointed i)resident a few days later, but on 
coming into office he found that the debts were twice as great as he h«ad 
^n led to believe. He resigned after a short period and Very Rev. 
William Byrne, vicar-general of Boston, was elected president. Dr. 
%nie, through generous donations from Cardinal McCloskey and the 
alumni and friends of the college, succeeded in reducing the debt to 
about $65,000 and placing the institution once more on a good financial 
basis. 

Archbishop Hughes, Archbishop Purcell, Archbishop Corrigan, Arch- 
bishop Elder, Bishops J. M. Young, John Loughlin, Bichard V. VVheel- 
">g, William Quarters, John Quinlen, F. P. McFarland, John Conroy, 
Edward Fitzgerald, Richard Gilmour, William McCloskey, John L. 
Spalding, John A. Watterson, H. P. Northrop, Thomas McGovern, 
Hon. James McSherry, the historian of Maryland; Charles Harper, 
Gen. James M. Coale, George H. Miles, James Meliue, Bev. John 
O'Brien, author of a history of the Holy Mass; Hon. John Lee Carroll, 
^i' D., Franklin B. Gowan, ll. d., Charles W. Hoffman, ll. d., and 
Hon. Carroll Spenee, ll. d., are found in the list of its alumni in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned. 

Since its foundation by Bishop Dubois there has been maintained in 
connection ivith the college an ecclesiastical seminary for tlie^\3L&^t>\ss^ 
of missionary priests. 
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The institution is under the direction and control of an associatioii 
of clergymen and, in addition to the clergy, there are in the faculty 
several eminent lay professors. The number of teachers and tutors 
furnished by the seminary is such that classes are limited in member- 
ship, so that more than ordinary attention can be given to each pupil. 

The material interests of the college are under the control of a board, 
the members of which are selected from among the more distinguished 
alumni. The archbishop of Baltimore, by virtue of his office, is pres- 
ident of this board. 

The college buildings are situated on high ground at the foot of the 
Maryland range of the Blue Ridge Mountains. The location is pleas- 
ant, healthy, and convenient of access. The celebrated Academy of 
St. Joseph's, and the mother house of the Sisters of Charity, founded 
by Madame Seton, are in the immediate vicinity. To many pareuta 
the chief advantage presented by Mount St. Mary's College is its quiet 
seclusion and remoteness from the distractions, excitements, and 
dangers of the city. The large farm and gardens belonging to tiie 
college furnish abundance of the choicest dairy produce, fruits, and 
vegetables. The vicinity of the college is a delightful summer resort 

The recreation grounds are extensive and well shaded, and contain a 
gymnasium, ball alleys, and ample space for athletic games and ail 
health-giving exercises. Students during recreation hours can leave 
college bounds in the company of a prefect or tutor for long walkB 
through the country. In sickness and in health the students are cared 
for, directed, and watched over with parental kindness and solicitude. 

There is a separate junior department, in which are educated such 
youthful students as arc not likely to profit by ordinary college dis- 
cipline and studies. Boys under 14 years of age are entered as juniors- 

The regular course for such as desire to take the degrees, cmbratjea 
the Greek and Latin languages, French (or German, at the option of 
the student), moral philosophy, logic, mathematics, chemistiy, natural 
philosophy, geology, English grammar and literature, geography, his- 
tory, and Christian doctrine. 

In addition to the usual promotions at the beginning of the scholastic 
year, advancement to a higher grade is sometimes attained at tho 
middle examination by extraordinary talent and industry. 

There is a scientific and business course from which the study o^ 
Latin and Greek is omitted, and in which more attention is paid ^ 
commercial requirements, such as bookkeeping, mercantile acconntiDS' 
and kindred branches. 

All are required to follow the course of studies prescribed for tb® 
department into which they are allowed to enter. 

The degree of bachelor of arts is conferred on such students as haV^ 
followed and completed the regular collegiate course. Graduates o^ 
the commercial department, who have proved themselve8 worthyi^ 
receive proper certificates. 
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The sessions of the college begin on the Ist of September and the 
Ist of February, and continue five months each. 

Although the college is accessible by rail, by way of Frederick, Han- 
over, Hagerstown, Gettysburg, or Mcchanicstown, the most convenient 
route is by way of Union Station, Baltimore, and thence over the 
Western Maryland and Emmitsburg railroads. 

hi 1884 Rev. Edward P. Allen succeeded Dr. Byrne in the adminis- 
tration of the college. During the ten years he has been in office the 
college debt has decreased from $65,000 to $10,000, while the attendance 
in both college and seminary has greatly increased. The buildings 
have been thoroughly overhauled and modernized. Improvements of 
a permanent character are to be noticed in the grounds as well as the 
buildings. The college has an energetic faculty whose aim is to keep 
the institution abreast of the times. The officers of the institution are 
Very Bev. Edward P. Alleu, d. d, president; Rev. William L. O'Hara, 
A. M., vice-i^resident and i)rofessor of metaphysics^ Bev. Edward 
McSweeney, d. d., professor of dogmatic theology and history; Bev. 
Thomas L. Kelly, a. m., professor of moral theology and Latin; Rev. 
John B. Mauley, A. m., professor of Latin and modern history; Rev. 
Bernard J. Brailley, A. m., professor of Latin and Greek; Bev. D. 
Brown, A. M., i)rofessor of Latin and English ; Bev. John J. Tiemey, 
i>. D., formerly vice-president, now absent in Palestine for the i^urpose 
of study; Ernest Lagarde, A. m., professor of modern languages and 
English literature; Edmund J. Byan, A. M., professor of rhetoric and 
hterature; James A. Mitchell, A. m., professor of natural sciences 
and mathematics; Bernard M. West, professor of bookkeeping and 
penmanship. The report of the Commissioner of Education for 1893- 
'W gives the number of students in the i)reparatory department as 80; 
that in the college a«83; that in the theological seminary as 25. The 
library then contained 15,000 volumes and 1,000 pamphlets, and together 
^th the scientific apparatus was valued at $15,000. The buildings and 
grounds were valued at $150,000.' 



'On October 6, 1858, was held a jubilee celebration, at the completion of the 
fiwt half century of. the history of the college. On that occasion a great number of 
^c alamni returned and addresses were made by President McCaffrey and the Hon. 
J^e8 McSherry. A poem entitled ''Aladdin's Palace," by George H. Miles, esq., 
*^d a Latin ode, by the Rev. Charles Constantino Pise, D. D., were read and a ser- 
®<>n was delivered by the Rev. A. L. Hitselberger. An account of the proceedings, 
^ith the addresses delivered, was published in book form, under the title of The 
<^ul)ilee at Mount St. Mary's. In addition to the proceedings, the book contains, as 
^ appendix, two discourses on the lives of the Right Rev. S. G. Brute and the Right 
"*▼. John Dubois, preached by President McCaffrey. 

The Memorial Volume of the Centenary of St. Mary's Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
^^1, contains valuable information as to the early history of this college. — [ScharFs 
Swtory of Maryland, m, 723.] 
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ST. CHARLES* COLLEGE (1830-1894). 

By Hew. G. E. Viger, A. M., Professor.^ 

St. Charles' College, Howard County, is a Roman Catholic institutioB, 
due to the initiative of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. In many con- 
versations held with his friend, Dr. Mar^chal, archbishop of Baltimore, 
the venerable signer had been impressed with the want of a suitable 
college to prepare young men for the Roman Catholic ministry. There 
existed, it is true, prosperous institutions, as St. Mary's College, Balti- 
more; Georgetown College, Mount St. Mary's, Emmitsburg; but at these 
colleges very few studied for the church. Hence the eager wish of the 
bishops to have a preparatory seminary, the special object of whicb 
would be *' to rear up a national clergy, accustomed from infancy to th^ 
manners and language of the country, and withal pious, learned, and 
sufficiently numerous." ^ It was to realize this wish that Mr. Carrol 
vested about 263 acres of land within his domain, and 50 shares o 
United States bank stock,' in the hands of five trustees " to and for tlA< 
only purpose and in trust exclusively for the education of pious yooaj 
men of the Catholic persuasion for the ministry of the Gospel.'^ 
When the aged patriot ai)plied to the general assembly of Mary land fo 
the charter of incorporation (February 3, 1830), his petition was grti 
ciously granted. It is stated in the act that '^ no one shall be qualifi^^ 
to fill the place of principal or trustee in said corporation, unless be t^ 
a regular member of the Roman Catholic clergy and a citizen of tt^^ 
United States."' The five trustees chosen by Mr. Carroll were Lewi^ 
Deluol, John J. Chanche, Alexius J. Elder, Samuel Eccleston, and Joli^ 
Tessier, all members of St. Mary's University, Baltimore, and of tbc 
Society of St. Sulpice. The new college was named after the founded 
and the great archbishop of Milan, and later on was affiliated with St> 
Mary's University as the preparatory and classical department of thBt 
institution. 

The site chosen for St. Charles was about 200 yards from the Fred- 
erick turnpike and within a mile of the Doughoregan manor, the co^^' 
try residence of the founder. It is an elevated spot, with fertile, und^' 
lating lands in the front and rear, and bordered east and west by wood^ 
of chestnut and oak trees. The corner stone of the first building t*'*^ 
solemnly blessed July 11, 1831, by Archbishop Whitfield, and laid W 
the signer with that venerable hand which, fifty-five years before, b^ 
cemented the corner stone of our national independence. Charles C^^ 
roll looked upon the endowment of St. Charles College as one of 1 1^' 
most useful achievementa of , his illustrious cjireer. Yet he had ni»^ 



' Kev. A. J. B. Veribcrt nssisted tho author in the prexmiution of tliis sketch* 

2 Letter of Archbishop Ecclcstou, 1838. 

^ Tho 50 shares were sold for $5,349. 

** Charter of lucorporation. 

^ Laws of Maryland, act of 1830, ch. 50. 
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but a beginning of it. The fands were soon wanting to bring even the 
first structure to completion^ and thus the house could not be opened 
till seventeen years later, in the fall of 1848. By that time private 
donations and collections among the Catholics of the Baltimore diocese 
had enabled the trustees to prepare and furnish two stories of the build- 
ing for the opening of classes. Humble were the beginnings and full 
of privations. There being no income, except from the produce of the 
fann and the board and tuition fee of $100 charged for each student, 
the life of masters and pupils alike was one of nmch sacrifice, the lux- 
ury of fresh meat, for instance, being enjoyed but once a week. The 
first president, Rev. Q. L. Jenkins, began his work October 31, 1848, 
with one assistant teacher, four student^ and one servant. Sprung from 
one of the oldest and most respectable Catholic families of Maryland, 
educated at St. Mary's College, Baltimore, trained to business in the 
offices of a bank, and i)rofessor, later on, in his own alma mater, he was 
thoroughly equipped for the arduous task of laying the moral founda- 
tion to the college. Gifted with a bright intellect, alieart generous 
and sensitive, he was, above all, the man of duty. If he exacted strict 
observance of discipline, he was rigid to himself. It would be difficult 
to find another institution where duty was followed with more fidelity 
than at St. Charles during the eighteen years of Father Jenkins's presi- 
dency. There was an interruption in his administration (1849-1852), 
^hen he acted as president of St. Mary's College. During that time 
the Very Rev. G. Raymond took his phice at St. Charles, and was, 
ftfter one year, succeeded by Rev. S. Fert^, d. d. From 1852 till his 
death, in 1869, Father Jenkins devoted his time, his energy, and his 
patrimony to his favorite life work, thus deserving to be considered the 
second founder of the college. At his death 13 teachers and 140 stu- 
dents were in the institution, while 810 had been registered from the 
l^ginning. Of this last number 100 alumni were tilling i)ositions of 
responsibility and dignity in the church. The office of president was 
held from 1869 to 1876 by Rev. S. Fert<S D. d., who for many years had 
taught divinity in St. Mary's University. His successor was Rev. P. 
^* Denis, once the distinguished i)resident of Montreal College, Canada, 
^d for the sixteen years previous connected with St. Charles. The 
present incumbent. Rev. F. L. Dumont, d. d., was called in 1886 from 
the presidency and the chair of philosophy in St. Mary's University, 
-•^e college work under these three administrations has steadily 
developed, together with a growing si)irit of mutual confidence between 
students and teachers. 

The moral training is considered in this college as of primary impor- 
l^ce, and no means is spared to mold the heart and conscience accord- 
^6 to the principles of right, reason, and faith. To secure this object 
the masters live with their pupils, share in their games and amuse- 
'^Jents, and win their hearts without detriment to authority. As 
^^tors tbey are entirely and exclusively devoted to tk^vt «»ftx«^ 
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task, demanding and receiving no temporal compensation otlier than 
their supiwii:. The following are some names of the professors in the 
past to whom the institution can refer with satisfaction : Father Jenkins, 
who for many years taught rhetoric and belles lettres, and whose work 
on English literature, completed and published since his death as Jeul^* 
ins's Handbook, has gone through seven editions; Rev. P. Fr6det,D.r>-T 
whose ancient and modern histories have been used as textbooks akXl 
over the States and the other English-speaking countries; Rev. J. ^5' 
Raudanne, the author of an excellent Latin grammar; the gifted Ee^vr* 
Francis Boyle, and his successor in St. Matthew's Church, the learn&^l 
Rev. P. L. Chai)ello, d. d., now coadjutor archbishop of Santa Fc^; 
the Very Rev. T. M. A. Burke, v. o. of Albany, and, lastly, the inde- 
fatigable Father Menu, the pillar of St. Charles, who during forty ye'^ic-s 
hammered Latin and Greek into minds the most stubborn. 

Of the alun;ini there are many of whom their alma mater may justiM J 
be proud. Among them, "the observed of all observers," stands h is 
eminence the cardinal archbishop of Baltimore; his grace, of Por"^ 
land, Greg., the Most Rev. W. Gross; the Rt. Rev. P. T. O^Reilly, ^^ 
Springfield, Mass.; the lit. Rev. J. J. Kain, archbishop of St. Loui-^» 
Mo. ; the esteemed rector of the Catholic University, the Rt.. Rev. *'• 
J. Keane; the Rt. Rev. J. O'Sullivan, of Mobile, Ala,; Mgr. D. O'Co^' 
nell, rector of the American College, Rome; Mgr. J. T. Sullivan, ^ 
Wheeling; Mgr. T. Griffin, of Worcester. 

The total list of names on the register from 1848 to June, 1892, nix*^ 
bers 2,528. The average year, 1889-'90, reckons 230, who come from ^^ 
diflferent States and the Dominion of Canada. 

In order to accommodate the growing number of students, ma''^:^ 
improvements have been made from time to time in the college bui I ^"^ 
ings. The first structure was of rough stone with a fa9ade in cut grc* '^^. 
ite, rising to three stories and attic, on a length of 80 feet and depth ^^ , 
60. To this, additions Avere made in 1859, 1800, and 1870, all togetU^^^ 
forming a front of 308 feet, the monotony of which is broken in tX^ 
center by a projecting i)ortico also of granite, and capped with two tu 



rets. In the rear and connected with the center building was erectc^^ 
between 1800 and 1804, a Gothic chapel 110 feet in length, 30 in widtt^^ 
and 50 from the ground to the apex of the arches. It is modeled in iCr-^ 
proportions on that gem of the thirteenth century, the SainteChapell^ 
in Paris. In keeping with these accommodations, the latest improve" 
ments in heating apparatus and ventilation have been introduced-' 
Outside the buildings a pleasant winding avenue, bordered with trees^ 
shrubs, and flower beds, connects the college with the turnpike, whil^ 
on both sides extensive grounds afford ample room for baseball, allej^ 
ball, football, lawn tennis, and other games, of which the students ar^ 
not slow^ to avail themselves. 

The donation of Charles Carroll, together with the lands since pur- 
chased, make a total of 552 acres. The income from the farm and from 
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the fee of board and tnitiou, wbicli is now $180 a year, is the whole 
revenue of the institution, and would hardly equal the expenses if the 
teachers were salaried. The yearly collection of the Baltimore diocese 
for St. Charles's College is appropriated wholly to the diocesan students 
whose pecuniary resources need to be supplemented. 

There is a library of over 11,000 volumes, used principally by the 
faculty, and another for the students of nearly 3,000 volumes. 

The course of studies comprises six years of Latin, English, mathe- 
matics, history and geography, and French; five years of Greek, book- 
keeping, physiology, instruction in religious doctrine, plain chant, and 
liturgy. The beginner need not have studied Latin, but is expected to 
be already prepared in the i)rimary branches of English and arithme- 
tic. The study of German is optional, but all the other branches are 
obligatory. English and Latin are principally insisted upon as spe- 
cially important in the student's vocation. Seven hours a week are 
allotted to the Latin classes, and three to those of Greek; an average 
of four hours to English teaching; two to French and mathematics. 
English grammar, with analysis and punctuation, is taught during the 
first three years. The following three years are taken up with the study 
of Eughsh literature — its history, the principles and practice of prose 
and of verse composition, the analysis of some of the masters, the study 
of rhetoric proper, and oratory. Philosophy being taught in another 
department of St. Mary's University, no formal degre(»s are conferred 
at the college, but certificates of distinction are awarded to successful 
students. For the highest honors tlie average of examinations in all 
the branches of the course during the last three years must be 90 i)er 
cent of merit notes, equivalent to nearly perfect; whereas, the fourth 
honors, or lowest, demand an average of GO per cent. The residt of 
these certificates is a wholesome love of study, tending sometimes to 
an ardor which has to be restrained. 

The following constituted the faculty of the college in 1893: Kev. 
F. L. Dumout, D. D., president; Rev. P. P. Denis, A. M., president emer- 
itus; Rev. A. J. B. Veribert, A. m., vice-president, prefect of studies; 
Rev. H. M. Ghapuis, A. M., Rev. G. E. Viger, A. M., Rev. S. Guilbaud, A. 
M., Rev. A. S. Fonteneau, A. m., Rev. C. B, Schrantz, A. m., Rev. P. F. 
Roux, A. B., Rev. C. J. Judge, A. b,, Rev. A. P. Bernard, A. B., Rev. 
J. M. Haug, A. B., F. X. McKenny, A. m.,C. D. Hogue, A. m., A. Pel- 
tier, A. B., D. P. Dufly, A. M., s. T. L., c. J. L., J. B. Tabb, A. m., J. D. 
O'Neil, s. T. B., A. M. 

FREDERICK COLLEGE (1830-1894). 

The school, now known as Frederick College, was incorporated on 
November 26j 1763, by a special act, whose preamble states that ^^ it is 
reasonable that education should be extended equally to the several 
parts of the province, and that there should be a public school erected 
in Frederick County, as well as the other couuUesi.^ Ttifik o\\\^\i'^ 
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board of visitors comprised some of the most promineut men of tl 
part of the colony. They were Col. Thomas Gresap, Mr. Thon 
Beattys, Mr. Nathan Magruder, Capt. Joseph GhapUne, Mr. John D 
nail, Col. Samuel Beall, and the Rev. Thomas Bacon. They are emp( 
ered to purchase an acre of laud aud build a school on it, and for t 
the county's share of the tax '* for the use of the county schools'' is 
bo given them.* 

Five years later, on June 22, 1768, a new act was passed, wh 
stated that " it is apprehended," that carrying out of the first a 
" will be attended with too much expense," and that the visitors "1 
so remote and distant from each other that it has been found inc 
venient for them to attend and execute the duties of their office." 
obviate these difficulties a new board of visitors was appointed, emp< 
ered to purchase one-half acre of land, and given all the rights of 
previous board. ^ 

The school tax did not furnish the needed amount of money, a 
on December 20, 1769, the legislature, on petition of the visit 
indorsed by the justices of the county, enacted " that the justices 
Frederick County shall cause to be laid out, and butted and boun( 
with stones, or good locust posts, one-half acre of the lots laid off 
public uses in Fredericktown, on the northwest corner of the coi 
house." On this lot the building of the school stands to-day, at 
corner of Record and Counsel streets.^ 

The people of the county did not rely entirely on the beneficence 
the legislature, but got up a lottery to raise $900 for the 8ch< 
Three thousand tickets were sold at $2 each. There were 852 pri2 
and the drawing took place on November 2, 1769, under the condi 
of a board of managers consisting of the most prominent residents 
Frederick. Still, it is doubtful if a house was built, and certainly 1 
school had but a feeble life for thirty years.* On December 31, 17 
the legislature passed an act reorganizing the school as the ^^ Fn 
erick County School." The preamble to the act stated that an acre 
land had been laid off for the school and that *' by the active exertic 
and liberal endeavors of the inhabitants of Frederick County, a co 
modious building for a seminary of learning has been erected a 
nearly completed." George Murdoch, Richard Potts, Philip Thomi 
Baker Johnson, Francis Mantz, John McPherson, and George Ba< 
jr., are made visitors of the reorganized institution, and are placed 
comj)lete control of the school, taking the place of the old board in ; 
its i)rivileges. The members of the board of visitors and the teacbc 
arc required to take *' the oath of fidelity and support to the St»t< 



• Laws of Maryland, acts of 1763, ch. 32. 

2 Laws of Maryland, acts of 1768, ch. 6. 

3 Laws of Maryland, act of 1769, ch. 17. 

^Scharf's History of Western Maryland, i, pp. 495-498. 
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The ordinances of the visitors and their accounts shall be laid before 
the legislatnre if required.* 

On October 2, 1707, " the academy," as it has always been called, was 
opened, with Samuel Knox as principal. The building then used is 
still occnpied by the school, and is unchanged save by the addition of 
a third story in 1877. It is a x)lain, brick structure, having a central 
hall and two school rooms on the ground floor, a large school room and 
a library on the second, and a hall for exhibitions, etc., on the third. 

On January 20, 1700, the State legislature directed the treasurer of 
the Western Shore to pay annually to the school $800, provided the 
school reiK)rt to the legislature of the use to which the sum is put, and 
Jlie state of the school before November 25 of each year. This grant 
for the school is still received and a certain number of boys receive free 
taitiou therefor.^ 

The school was a success, and by 1801, the visitors had to petition 
for further aid, for the building "is not sufficiently large to accommodate 
the number of students that apply for admission to the academy." 
They asked for a lottery to render the " building more commodious 
and to procure a library for the benefit of the students." The assembly 
granted a lottery to raise a sum of not more than $3,500, provided that 
the*visitors, before the sale of tickets, give bond for $5,000 that they 
will use the proceeds well and pay the prizes drawn by " fortunate 
adventurers." The act also increased the number of trustees or visitors, 
and provided that the principal professor should be, ex officio^ one of 
tbo trustees, and should appoint all of his subordinates. If his choice 
was disapproved of by the visitors they could veto it and choose 
another. The visitors were to choose yearly a treasurer, librarian, and 
aecrctary, the first of which was to give bond for $1,000.' 

The price of tuition was $20 per annumfor Latin and Greek, and $12 
ibr English, until entering on some branch of mathematics, when it 
was 8lC. The school was the place where the youth of western Mary- 
land were educated, and now and then we get queer glimpses of the 
8tndent life. For instance, in 1803, two students fought a duel, in which 
neither was hurt; in 1813, a student was expelled for sending a chal- 
fenge, and a rule was made forbidding students to dance. From 1813 to 
1^27, the Lancasterian system was used at the school, and in 1828, a 
l^all alley was ordered to be built in the yard of the academy and trees 
te be planted in the yard. A short time after that order w^as rescinded 
^^d one adopted substituting ninepins and quoits for the pupils' recre- 
ation. There were three teachers most of the time, the principal, a 
teacher of elementary English, and one of French. 

On February 27, 1830, the old Frederick County School was char- 
tered as "Frederick College."* The preamble of the charter states 



* Laws of Maryland, act of 1796, ch. 65. 

* Laws of Maryland, act of 1798, chap. 107. 
3 Laws of Maryland, act of 1801. 

< Laws of Maiyland, act of 1829, chaptex 1^. 
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that the school '^ is now conducted with ableteachers and that its nsefid- 
ness would bo greatly promoted by investing them with powers toconfer 
collegiate honors and degrees upon deserving students." The president 
and visitors are made a corporation to conduct the college, and choose 
principal and "professors of such arts, sciences, languages, or tongues, 
as they shall be appointed for." The teachers are to be known " as one 
learned body or faculty, by the name of the principal and professors of 
Frederick College in the State of Maryland." Power is given to hold com- 
mencements "either on stated days, or occasionally," and to "admit any 
of the students to any degree in any of the fiiculties, arts, and sciences, 
and liberal professions, except doctors of medicine." This last clause 
was probably put in on account of the desiroof the University of Mary-, 
land's faculty of physic to have no rival in the State. The college is 
to have the benefit of any i)revious acts, "touching or concerning the 
Frederick County School," and the visitors may hold property for the 
college, provided it does not exceed 840,000.* I can find no evidence 
that any attempt was ever made to take advantage of the collegiate 
provisions of this charter, and the visitors have wisely recognized the 
fact that the resources were not sufficient to make a good college pos- 
sible. Still, under the charter, it is nominally a college today. 

The Frederick Academy has been the place where the youth of the 
county have received secondary education for nearly a century, audit 
generally numbers about 100 students during the year. It has had ft 
quiet and uneventful existence. 

In 1832, there was a scheme for a lottery for the amount of $2,500, 
whether carried through or not is unknown, and a year later, for some 
reason, it was intended to sell the building. In 1845, tho board of vis- 
itors established a department of agriculture and appointed an agri- 
cultural chemist, but the plan was a failure. About that time there 
was an attempt to secure the State Agricultural College for Frederict 

Prof. William Baer, who taught chemistry for some years from 1843, 
collected a fine cabinet for the college, and Governor Frank Thomas gave 
a valuable collection of books for the library. At present, L. S. Tilton is 
president, and B. C. Shepherd and W. H. Harry are the professors. 

The old building has seen generation after generation of students 
pass from its walls to college and to life, and has made them better fitted 
for both than many institutions of more renown and pretension. Fe^ 
are tho old pupils of tho academy who do not look back at the years 
sx)ent witliin its walls as among the happiest of their life. 

From Gen. Edward A. Shriver, president of the board of visitors, w® 
jearn that during the early years of the school, and during the first 
quarter of this century, it was coeducational, and being the only school 
of high grade in western Maryland at the time, it was the place of 
education for all the prominent men and women of that section of the 
State. Among it« pupils at different times have been such men as ^ 

* Laws of Morylaud, act of 1829, chap. 183. 
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ises, Pottses, Rosses, Campbells, and McPhersous. John Nelson, 
ley-Generaliof the United States and William Schley, the lawyer, 
long the most distinguished of its scholars. 

t 

HNDSOR COLLEGE, WINDSOR iTEMALE COLLEGE, AND WUfDSOR 

BUSINESS COLLEGE (1843-1894). 

je three closely related schools are situated in New Windsor, 
I County. Situated 41 miles from Baltimore, this locality, which 
>rmerly known as the " Sulphur Springs," is one of the most 
tful spots in the State. It is also a very healthy and pictur- 
place. In 1843 the New Windsor College was established by 
Bsby terian Church, with Rev. J. P. Carter as president. He was 
istor of the Presbyterian church of the place. After he left, 
Andrew H. Baker, a graduate of Mount St. Mary's, was put in 
. His financial management was not successful, and finally the 
ty was purchased from the original trustees by Prof. Baker and 
loman Catholics and the institution was rechartered as Calvert 
3. There were probably no graduates from this old New Windsor 
3. In 1874 it was again purchased by Presbyterians and opened 
its old name, with the Kev. L. B. W. Shryock, A. M., as principal, 
made a preparatory school for both sexes, and in 1876 Rev. Mr. 
ik was succeeded by George H. Birnie, A. m., c. e., who was 
►al for one year. In 1877 the Rev. A. M. Jelly, the present presi- 
ssnmed charge of the college and, under his superintendence, 
lool rapidly grew. lie thoroughly rearranged the whole course 
ruction, divided the college into two distinct departments for 
id women, and arranged for the elevation of the institution from 
aratory school to a college. From the college proper a class of 
graduated in 1881, and 35 in all have received the bachelor's 
, the last class, that of 1894, numbering 5. From the ladies' 
ment the first class of 3 graduated in 1879, with the degree of 
iS of iK)lite literature. Sixty-three have graduated up to date. In 
n, 10 ladies have returned at different times for a postgraduate 
The catalogue for 1893-'94 shows 25 regular collegiate students, 
he preparatory departments, 14 in the commercial department^ 
► pursuing special studies. The colleges are conducted under 
an government and the Bible is studied throughout the course, 
stitution is Presbyterian in its influence, but is not under the 
of any church, and *'no denominational preference is ever dis- 
." The students attend worship on Sunday under the direction 
faculty, except those who have special permission to attend 
ere. The buildings afford airy, comfortable, well-furnished 
and halls, ample for all college purposes. During the summer 
e used as a pleasure resort. The library has been recently 
iged and contains over 2,000 volumes ; and the William Andrews 
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cabinet of g:(N»logy, contaiuiiig over 20,000 specimens, is oj>eii to tlie 
use* of iho students. 

Hen; wo liavo not ciicdiication, e3cact1yy bat associated e«liicatioD. The young 
latlirs a:)<l gentIoi!!<-n are lirought together every day in the dining hall, and odcm- a 
month in tho jarlors, and always in the presence of the faculty. At all other limca, 
day ami ni};lit. tlie yonng ladies are in fho presence of at least ono la<ly member of 
tho faculty. Tht*sc arrangements have worked admirably and advantageously in 
these collei^es. Tho sexes joarn muro of each other, under these prosier restraiut^f 
than they eould possibly do, advantageously, in any other way. 

Thi' laws of refined social life arc studied by every member of both institutions 
and a recitation is retiuired of all once a week, for which each student is grade<l, 
as in any other class. Conse<iuently, the refinement and good manners of the 
students of both eollegcs are proverbial. 

The professors occupy rooms in the corridors with the stadents and 
have constant supervision of them. The boarding department is in 
the charge of tho president and his wife and gives general satisfaction. 
The former literary societies, the Alexandrian in the college prox)er, 
and tho Minnehaha in the female college, have been sacceeded by the 
Philokalian and the Arolathian, which afford facilities for literary cul- 
ture in debate, essay writing, reading, and elocution. 

There are also successful Christian Associations in both colleges. 

Kennions of tho Ptudentn in both colleges are held once a month. At these social 
meetings, the members of the graduating classes are expected to act as host or 
hostess, together or iu turn, and tho civilities duo l>etween ladies and gentlemen an 
hero to b«> practieod and tho manu(*rs of all aro to bo criticised afterwards by the 
professors and teachers. Tho following things aro not allowed, viz, cnrd-playiug, 
smoking in tho buildings, the use of* glass lamps and firearms, nnduo social atten- 
tions between the sexes, correspondence without permission of parents or gunrdiaos. 
nascball, gymnastics, croquet, lawn tennis, and other athletic sports famish ample 
op]>ortunitics for exercise. 

Iteduccd rates arc made for children of ministers; many prizes are 
given yearly, and certificates of membership in special coui*ses are 
given to those not pursuing the complete course. 

In 1890 Dr. Jelly ollered to transfer the college to the Presbyterian 
Synod of Baltimore, on i)aymcnt of what they should consider a fair 
valuation of the property. The synod voted to accept tho offer "if the 
way shall seem clear, and to this end synod requests Dr. Jelly to keep 
his ollice open until something can be done to raise the necessary funds, 
mean while making such provision in his will as shall give the option of 
purchase to synod in case of his death." No further progress has been 
made in the matter. 

The college charter was amended in 188C and, since then, the Wind- 
sor Business College has been organized. Its aim is to imi>art that 
knowledge which a business man most nee<ls and to send out the 
students thoroughly equipped for a business career. 

This college has stu<lent8 of both sexes jind gives the degree of bach- 
elor of conimeire at the conclusion of the course. It has had 17 gradu- 
ates. Almost from the beginning of the revival of New Windsor as a 
college. Dr. Jelly has been its life. Uo has made it what it is and how 
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Be is appreciated by those who know him, is shown by the words of his 
friend, the late Hon. Thomas Cunuiugham, judge of the Pennsylvania 
supreme court: 

Contending with difficulties of no ordinary kind, ho has, by indomitable and 
and unswerving energy and jjersoverance, overcome every obstacle in his pathway 
and risen to an eminent and useful position. Ho has acquired a liberal education 
and proved himself a popular and successful teacher. ' 

Col. Wm. H. Purnell, LL. D., commander of the Purrell Legion in 
the civil war, and long president of Delaware College and the Fred- 
erick Female Seminary, will assume the presidency in the fall of 1894. 

LOYOLA COLLEGE (1852-1894). 

« 

[Written by J. J. R. and authorized by John A. Morgan, president.] 

In his beautiful address at the last commencement of Loyola College, 
Mr. Michael A. Mullen, of the Baltimore bar, A. B. of 1859, made this 
very tiue assertion : 

With a fair allowance for the exceptions which are said to prove every rule, yon 
-will find that men of college training, although in such a minority in the world, are 
the rulers of the world. 

And the reason may be easily given. According to the adage that 
*^ the pen is mightier than the sword,^ the world is ruled by mind, not 
by physical force. Now the training of a college is meant to perfect 
the mind. **It can not," as we are reminded in the same address, 
" supply brains or energy or force of character.'^ But when a superior 
miud and superior character have received a college education, their 
possessor is of far more value and more power than he would be merely 
with what nature and the practical discipline of life have given him. 
A college therefore should be an object of interest, and so should this 
sketch of Loyola College, Baltimore. 

Until the year 1852 St. Mary's Seminary on Paca street, Baltimore, 
was not merely a seminary for the education of priests, but also a 
college where young men, boarders and day pupils, were i)repared 
for any of the intellectual avocations of the world. And there must 
have been good reasons for this. In 1852, however. Archbishop Ken- 
rick expressed a wish that the Sulpitians should confine themselves 
to the work for which they were founded — that of forming young 
men for the priesthood. The superior, Rev. Oliver Jenkins, willingly 
acceded to this wish and St. Mary's Seminary ceased to be also St. 
Mary's College. A void wa« thus occasioned, which the Society of 
Jesus was asked to fill. Accordingly, until a suitable building should 
be erected, two private houses were rented on Holliday street, one 
door from the theater and just back of the Odd Fellows' Hall, and 
there, September 16, 1862,' Loyola College was opened, in order to give 
according to the method of the Jesuits a complete collegiate education 



* Baltimorean, August 16, 1884; Sharfs Wcfitem Maryland, ii, 910; Porter's Indus- 
of Western Maryland. 

*l% was incorporated in April, 1853. 
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to young lueu, from the rudimoDts of English, Latin, Greek, arithmetic, 
and the accessory branches, through higher grammar, belles-letters, 
rhetoric and liigher mathematics to mental philosophy and the physical 
sciences, ending in the bestowing of the degree of bachelor of arts. 

Rev. John Early, s. J., was the first president, assisted by Rev. 
James Wartl, h. j., Ivcv. Samuel Lilly, s. J., and other priests and 
schohistics. In that location the work of the college was pursued 
witli earnestness for two years and a half. Meantime a lot of ground 
was procured on the southwest corner of Calvert and Madison streets 
for the erection of a college building, at the side of which was to be 
built a church in which the Society of Jesus, which is an order of 
priests, might have a field for the exercise of the sacerdotal ministry. 
Old students and others who had the exi^erienco of the old college and 
the new, in spite of the inconveniences and hardships of the former, 
yet have often spoken of the happy days passed on llolliday street, 
and this on account of the benign Providence of the Lord, who, 
amid difficult surroundings, always liberally grants his needed help. 

In February, 1855, the new college on Calvert street was completed, 
and on Washington's Birthday, February 22, 1855, the formal inaugural 
exercises took place before a distinguished audience, in the small but 
airy, bright, and handsome hall of the college. The exercises consisted 
of pieces in prose and verso, English, Latin, and French, sx>oken by 
the students, and were in two parts, the first on the life and character 
of Washington, and the second on the life and work of St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, founder of the Society of Jesus. Thus was most clearly inti- 
mated what the apologists of the Jesuits have so often declared, that 
in their education, patriotism and religion go hand in hand. 

The new building was in those days a source of admiration to all 
who saw it. Imposing in external appearance, large and roomy within, 
yet not too large for a college for the higher education of the youth of 
Baltimore, and meant also as the residence of the professors and the 
l)astors of the adjoining church. The house was bright and airy, well 
supplied with gas an<l water and other modern conveniences, but lack- 
ing everything 8umi)tuous or luxurious; spotlessly clean, uncarpcted 
floors; glittering white, unpapered, undecorated walls; rooms furnished 
without superfluity. Here the same collegiate exercises were pursued 
day after day. After a few years a momentous event in the history of 
the college took place, the removal of its first president and the install- 
ment of his successor. In the autumn of 1858 Rev. John Early, S. Jm 
who now, seventeen years after his death, is still remembered by so 
many sincere friends in Baltimore, was appointed president of George- 
town College, District of Columbia, an older and more imi)ortant insti- 
tution, which he governed with so much prudence during the trying 
times of the war and the years immediately preceding and following it. 
The appointment to his place at Loyola College fell on Rev. WilliaDi 
F. Clarke, S. J., then pa«tor of St. Joseph's Church, Barre street, who 
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till lives in a good old age in Washington. After two years lie was 
ransferred to the more couspicuons arena of the National Capitol, to be 
3ctor of the college there and of St. Aloysiua Church. The next presi- 
ent of Loyola College was Rev. Joseph O'Callaghan, s. J. After 
ireo years he was transferred to the more resjwnsiblo position of supe- 
or of the Novitiate at Frederick, Md. Father Joseph O'Callaghan, 
lay be described without exaggeration as a finished scholar, an accom- 
Lished gentleman, and a saintly i)riest. His immense labor during 
is three years of office at the beginning of the war so impaired 
is health, especially his nervous system, that he never regained it. 
[is rare qualities soon became widely known ; and besides his duties 
s president of the college and pastor of the church, he was consulted 
y great numbers of persons in their doubts and troubles, either per- 
)nally or by letter. It was said that the number of letters received 
y him daily was fearful. At length in January, lt%9, while retum- 
ig from the fulfillment in Home of an imx)ortant mission for his 
rder, he was killed in a violent storm in the middle of the Atlantic 
kean. While seated at a large table in the cabin reading his breviary, 
» great wave struck the steamer and the table fell on him and crushed 
Qhis chest. Soon afterward a Catholic gentleman of Baltimore, warmly 
levoted to him, was speaking about him to the writer of this, and in 
%8ponse to a remark that at least he died while doing a good act, said 
that he was always doing something good — a true and beautiful eulogy. 
roLis place in Baltimore succeeded Rev. Antony Ciampi, s. j., who, of 
li distinguished Eoman family, left his native Italy in his youth, in order 
togive to our own country the benefit of his rare classical scholarship, 
kiu mildness and skill in the direction of consciences, and his other 
admirable qualities. In spite of the infirmities of his nearly fourscore 
fearahe still lives in a happy old age at St. Aloysius Church, Washing- 
ton. In the summer of 1866 Rev. John Early, Society of Jesus, as if 
Iu8 superiors had a presentiment that only a few years more of his life 
remained, was called once more to preside over the institution founded 
by him at a critical period in its history. The college had renewed 
prosperity under his government; while for some years no students had 
reived the degree of A. B. in course, new classes were formed and 
Muced to continue their course to graduation. The dramatic associ- 
ation of the students, having for its object to exhibit the beauties of 
tte legitimate drama and to learn elocution themselves, gave some 
admirable performances during his term of office. Friends of the col- 
'^gc of that date will remember the simple, beautiful, able acting of 
^fr. Fred. Hack above all others; who, however, on the completion of 
kis coarse directed his eflbrts towards becoming, what he is now, a suc- 
^8sfal, practical lawyer. 

In July, 1870, after four years of presidency. Father Early was sent, 
•• happened to him before, to relieve Rev. Bernard Maguire in the 
tOTernment of Georgetown College, District of Columbia* Ln XVja^ 
112a— No. 19 12 
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duty he passed the two or three last years of his life, and he now rests 
in the tasteful little cemetery of the college, near the grave of Father 
Mnguire, with whom alternately for twenty years he guided so well the 
destinies of that venerable institution. Father Early had so remark- 
able an administrative talent that from his young priesthood until bis 
death, about twenty-five years, he was, with the exception of oneor two 
years, constantly rector either of Holy Cross College, in Massachusetts, 
of Loyola College, or Georji^ctown College. He was a man of a kind 
heart and groat charity, especially to those in distress. He often loved 
his jest, but when there was something serious at stake he could be 
serious and decisive in word and action. The last months of his life, 
being unable to say mass on account of his ailments, he would often 
hear mass in the sacristy of the college chapel, and, attracting as little 
attention as i>ossiblo, would devoutly receive communion. 

So it was in other instances his humility often led him to conceal bis 
viitues, so that they were not known but to the Lord and those wbo 
knew him intimately. What better could be told about him in parting 
than the iact of the poor servant girl who, after his death, wished to 
give $100 from her hard earnings for masses for Father Early. 

The next in order among the i>residents of Loyola College was Eev. 
Ed. Ilenchy, »s. J., who, however, was obliged to retire after six montbs 
on account of ill health. He was succeeded in January, 1871, by BeT. 
Stephen Kelly, s. j. 

Adjoining Loyola College is the church of St. Ignatius. It was 
completed one year and a half after the college, be^ig solemnly dedi- 
catcid August 15, 185G. The president of the college is pastor ex offiei(^^ 
and his assistants are other priests residing in the college. It is plain 
and unattractive in external appearance, its length is too small in pro- 
portion to its width, yet within it is an exquisitely beaatiflil church. 
It is unique in the richness of its plasterwork, molding, and stucco- 
work. It possesses three marble altars in exquisite taste. The grand 
main altar, with its beautiful baldachin inclosing a historical picture 
of St. Ignatius, could be said, perhaps, when first erected, to be a 
unique altar in the country, and a type and model for others. The 
acoustic proi>erties of the church are excellent. For these reasons, 
and on account of the devoted ministrations of the fathers of the col- 
lege, it has become dear to very many Catholics of Baltimore, whose 
warmest affections have twined themselves around its altars. 

Father Kelly, soon alter his appointment as rector, saw that after a 
lapse of nearly a score of years it needed considerable repairs. The ceil- 
ing had become insecure, the walls and plasterwork were covered with 
dust. The congregation responded liberally to his appeal, and the 
ceiling was securely braced, the plasterwork painte<l and in parts 
tastefully gilded, and the pews and the woodwork painted so that the 
church looked more beautiful than ever. The new rector saw, also, that 
the time had come for making a serious effort to pay the very large 
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debt, OTer $180,000, which had bccumnlated. The interest, togetlier 
with a yearly ^roand rent of 81,400, was impoverishing the institution. 
He appealed to the friends of the church and college, founded the 
chnrch debt association, and began the movement which has at length 
resulted in nearly extinguishing the debt. The college prospered under 
Father's Kelly's equable government; several classes c;pmpleted their 
course for receiving a diploma; the college celebrated in 1877 its silver 
jubilee of twenty-flve years of life, and the students of that date remem- 
ber him with genuine respect. He has been for several years pastor of 
the old-established congregation of the Holy Trinity Church, George- 
town, D. C. 

In the autumn of 1877 Bev. Edward McGurk, s. j., was appointed 
president. Young in years, the only fault which the archbishop ot 
Baltimore had to upbraid him with on being introduced to him was his 
youth, a fault for which he was not accountable, and which, besides, 
time corrected for him each day. Father McGurk is to be credited 
with a number of improvements in the college. In the scholastic year 
1857-'58 the Loyola Literary Society was formed, a debating society of 
the students, for their improvement in debate, criticism, and elocution; 
its meetings are held once a week at the college, out of class hours. He 
introduced a public debate on same learned or practical subject once 
a year, conducted by 4 of the students. He who was adjudged the best 
' debater by gentlemen not of the faculty, selected as judges, received 
a gold medal on commencement day. After the first public debate the 
judges, prominent lawyers of Baltimore, addressed a letter to Father 
McGurk, from which we extract the following: 

The discussion was Tery interesting, ably managed on both sides, and gave great 
ratincation to the nndcrsigned, as well as to the largo and appreciative audience 
assembled on the occasion. We take occasion to a<Id that the proiticicncy and attain- 
ments of the young combatants give ovidenco of a careful and efficient method of 
instmctiony and reflect the highest credit upon the professors of Loyola CoHego. 
Such results are the best proof of the ofToctiveuess and high excellence of the insti- 
tntion which has fostered them. 

Then are appended the names A. Leo Knott, 1>. Gana, B. F. O'Con- 
nor, Thomas Whelan, Henry E. Mann. 

Father McGurk introduced during the winter season a yearly series 
of instructive entertainments in the hall of the college for its patrons, 
consisting of lectures by men of ability, alternating with dramatic read- 
• ings or similar exercises by the students. Twice during his term of 
office part of the commencement exercises was a Latin drama acted 
by the students. Bei>eatedly discourses on various subjec^ts of nat- 
ural science were given in public by the students. In the course of 
the academic year 1881-'82 they gave to the public in the college hall 
. an elaborate exhibition in mental and moral philosophy, partly in 
L Latin and partly in English, consisting of disputations and essays. 
\ ^atlier McGurk indnced friends of the college to give funds for the 
I purchase each year of a number of medals for the most deserving sta- 
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dents. Through his exertions the church was painted again and moie 
richly gilded, and numerous gas jets were placed near the ceiling with 
an electrical arrangement to light them at once. Afl^er a very success- 
ful administration he was transferred in August, 1885, to the national 
capital as rector of St. Aloysius Church and Gonzaga College He still 
I)^rforms his duties with equal success and deserved popularity-. Rev. 
Francis Smith, s. J., succeeded Father McGurk, and continued his good 
work. By good management he reduced the debt to small figures. 

The "League of the Sacred Heart of Jesus,'' a pious association, nam- 
bering more than 1,600 men alone, has been organized in the church, 
and the " Catholic Association," a flourishing intellectual society of 
Roman Catholic gentlemen, has been formed, with the hall of the col- 
lege as its place of meeting. Through Father Smith's exertions, also, 
a number of free scholarships in the college were founded i)erpetually 
for deserving students by the contributions of friends. He organized 
the Loyola Alumni Society, and when, in the autumn of 1889, the 
Boman Catholic Congress and centennial of the hierarchy had col- 
lected in Baltimore Boman Catholic gentlemen from every part of the 
country, he issued the call to form an intercollegiate association of the 
alumni of all the Jesuit colleges in the United States. After mature 
reflection he discontinued the '* preparatory class " and purely commer 
cial course begun in 1870, so that now the college has only the collegiate 
classical course. An elucidation of this course is required: therefore, 
while we intended to give brief accounts of good and eminent men 
bound up with the college at different times since its beginning in 1853, 
now we must be very brief. 

During the years 1863 to 1870 Loyohv College was the home of KeV' 
Michael O'Connor, s. j. It often profited by his advice, and sometimee 
he took part in the examination of the higher classes. After havioS 
founded the two»dioceses of Pittsburg and Erie, and after having been 
the revered and beloved bishop of one or the other for seventeen years, 
in 1860, with the Pope's permission, on account of broken health, he 
laid down his episcopal charge and became a simple member of the 
Society of Jesus. Ho was a man of i)rofound and, it may almost be 
said, universal learning, and yet was as simple and docile as a child. He 
was once cited before a committee of the legislature of Pennsylvania 
to give some special information, and unconsciously made himseu 
known as a master in every kind of law. He was above all an eminent 
theologian. During the years of the war, on account of his persona* 
friendship with some of the highest officials of the Government, he dW 
much in the interest of i)eace and charity. When it was proposed ^ 
purchase the Universalist Church, on the corner of Pleasant andCal' 
vert streets, and to dedicate it as St. Francis Xavier's Church for tb^ 
Iloman Catholic colored i)eoplo of Baltimore, he went from church ^ 
church and received into his own hand the money of those who con* 
tributed for that purpose. When he died in 1872 he who had beenhi^ 
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tt snperior as a Jesuit, and who knew hini intimately, said once in 
blic that "the years of his life had been saintly years." 
Al few years ago Rev. Edward J. Soarin, s. j., died at Loyola Col- 
;e. He was for many years one of the priests of the college and 
•merly vice-president and professor of French. In 1855, being 
•eady advanced in years, one of the most distinguished priests in the 
Ksese of Philadelphia and its vicar-general, he resigned that dignity 
d entered the Society of Jesus in the small city of Frederick, Md. 
) was a man of rare scholarly attainments and scholarly cnlture, an 
Kjuent writer and speaker before the infirmities of age came on him, 
t his great delight was to minister to the needs of the colored people, 
e -pooTj and the prisoners in the jail or penitentiary. He lived many 
ars in Frederick, where his labor could be easily limited; and the 
ewon why his superiors more than once removed him there was, that 
'Loyola College his want of thought about himself and his charitable 
illingness to answer the calls of all who sought his services, made for 
m almost endless labor, which his health could not have borne. 
vea when he was confined to his sick room at Loyola College before 
s death his desire to do good was still gratified by his being cal^ 
i to give solemnly his judgment of the virtues of Bishop Neumann, of 
hlladelphia, with a view to beatification. 

There are two, Rev. James Ward, s. J., and Rev. Harmar C. Denny, 
J., who are pleasantly remembered by many old students of the 
)llege or parishioners of the church. Father Ward is remembered as 
le amiable vice-president or prefect of schools of the first years of the 
)llegc, and later years, who, in the classroom or in his own simple 
)om made college attractive to the boys by his pleasant smile and 
ind, jocose words, and as the gentle confessor who never repelled. 
The concise Greek grammar of which he was the author, "arranged,'^ 
8 the title page says, "for the students of Loyola College," was a boon 
>rinany a beginner in Greek and should not have been allowed to go 
it of print. 

Father Denny is also remembered as an amiable vice-president and 
>r his many years of ministration in the church, during which his 
banning style of preaching and his kindness and devoteduess to the 
hildren and to the needy and distressed, won him so many hearts, 
te is now one of the pastors of St. Francis Xavier's Church, New 
ork; while Father Ward again occupies, in a happy old age, the 
Jiportant iwsition which has claimed so many years of his life, that of 
^tor of the Jesuit community at Frederick. The least wish we can 
^the for both is, ad multos annos — may the years of their lives be 
^ny. But we must omit personal notices of others. 
Here it will not be amiss to remark that whereas until 1860 there 
'Cre two sessions daily, morning and afternoon, with an interruption 
^ two hours and a half at noon, now there is but one session, and 
^ hoars of class are from 9^ a. in. to 2 :30 p. m., with a quarter of axL 
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boar's recess before 11 and a recess of tbree-quarter of an boor at 12:45. 
All tbe Eoman Gatbolic students,^ except sucb as are excused, most 
attend mass in tbe cburcb at 8:30 every morning; tbey are tboroagbly 
instructed in tbeir religion and are mildly required to ftdfiU its datiea. 
Non-Roman Catholics also, of good character, are received at the cd- 
lege, and its directors do not interfere with tbeir religious conyictiona 
nor force upon them any duties distinctively Boman Catholic. Th< 
library is a valuable one of about 20,000 volumes, and tbe students 
have libraries of about 1,000 volumes. Tbe present course of LoyoU 
College comprises the following classes : Second class of iiidiments 
first rudiments, third grammar, second grammar, highest grammar 
I)oetry, rhetoric, and philosophy. 

The four classes first mentioned are the junior classes, tbe last fonrth^ 
senior classes, corresponding more or less in grade with tbe four classes 
freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior, of non-Boman Catholic col 
leges. In the junior classes are taught tbe Englisb, Latin, and Greel 
grammars, English composition, correct translation of English int 
Latin, elocution, geography, history of tbe United States and geners 
bis^r}', penmanship, and in a separate hour daily, through successi^ 
years, arithmetic, bookkeeping, algebra. To the students of the thir< 
second, and highest grammar, in a separate bour is taught French < 
German, according to option. In the senior classes are taught Englis 
Latin, and Greek, style in prose and verse,^ rhetoric, elocution, ancie 
geography, ancient history and history of England, the natural 0^ 
ences, higher mathematics; in tbe last year, logic, metaphysics ai 
ethics, more commonly understood as mental and moral pbilosopb 
from Latin textbooks, and through the whole course Christian ic 
trine. Boys fairly mature and advanced in an English education m^ 
easily pass through tbe junior classes in two years, and talented st 
dents of unusual ax)plication have even made the senior cours6»in thr< 
years. 

Tlie aim of this whole course is to form cultivated, enlightened, Chri 
tian gentlemen, and it is claimed to be an excellent preparation for tl 
study and pursuit of any of the higher professions. This ought to I 
clear to the intelligent reader from tbe sketch of it just given. Ho^ 
ever, Baltimore is a great Commercial city, and many of its youth loo 
forward to a commercial or business career, and it has often been sai 
that the education of Loyola College is not a fit preparation for such 



'Tho following extracts arc from the annual catalogue: 

" Catholic students are carefully and frequently instructed in holy religion «i> 
arc required to practice it. Those who are not Catholics are exempted from atteo* 
ancc at puhlic worship. The most solicitous attention is paid to the morals of all' 

''All must treat their companions as hecom^ persons of polite education. An^ 
thing, therefore, contrary to polite behavior, all wrestling, laying hands oneachothei 
especially in the class and within doors generally, all improper language, all di< 
orderly conduct in going to or returning from school, are strictly forbidden. Tb* 
use of tobacco in the buildings is prohibited.'' 
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career. This may be the reason why the number of its students is not 
what it should be for a great city of over 500,000 population^ after hav- 
ing struggled to fulfill its mission so many years. This objection could 
never be made if the subject were carefully examined into. It is not 
formally a business college, it is not a manual training school, but, just 
as a special education is required after the college course for the prac- 
tice of law or medicine, so when the boy has been duly trained mentally 
and morally and has grown into the youth or young man, he requires 
a special training for business life at the business college or in the 
mercantile house. Will anyone who reads attentively the sketch just 
given of the curriculum of Loyola College fail to see that the branches 
tanghtare eminently fitted for the previous education of an intelligent 
business man ? We strongly urge all who can to complete the whole 
course; but wo claim that even a few years of the incomplete course 
are an excellent preparation for any intelligent vocation in life. The 
great bugbears are Latin and Greek, and many objections are made 
against their share in the course of Loyola College, all of which, how- 
ever, can be well answered. 

In our day there has been a contest between the advocates of the 
classics on the one hand and those of the natural sciences, or modern 
^gnages on the other, as educational agents. Bemarkingthat Loyola 

I College embraces in its course mathematics, the natural sciences, and 
modem languages, especially our own beautiful English and its noble 

\ literature, we say that those who wish to bo intelligent Eomau Catholic 
gentlemen should be pleased to have Latin as a part of their college 
course from the fact that it is the living language of the Eoman Cath- 
clic Church, and has been for one thousand eight hundred years, and 
D^ost probably will be to the end of time. Nay, more, it is claimed that 
tte best system for training the mind and its powers is that which 
includes, as does the course of Loyola College, Latin and Greek as a 
principal part. Passing over other proofs which might be given of 
this in our own words or those of others, we will cite part of a demon- 
stration of it from a number of Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine of 
February, 1871, a periodical which is neither Jesuit nor Eoman Cath- 
dic, and is believed to contain the expression of the best minds using 
the English language: 

It is not tho knowledge actaally acquired which i3 the true test of education, hut 
*f the power of thinking developed and the ahility acquired to employ with skill and 
success the various faculties of the mind. The educated man, then, is not the man 
^**o knows most things accurately, but he who has traiucd his mind to perfonn its 
^wk well, whatever that work may be. Here, it is that we affirm that for aiding 
tueends of this higher education, no instructions are comparable to tho Greek and 
*^tin languages and their literature. In tho lirst place, they arc languages; they 
*** not particular sciences nor definite branches of knowledge, but lit<jratures. It 
^ Hot bo contested that they cultivate the taste and bestow great powers of expres- 
'loii. iiiQ Greek and Latin writers have served as models of expression and taste 
^^ more than twenty centuries. But success in the powerful and refined use of 
. ^otds in realized by few students. Skill in classic composition is uvi<\\i^al\syaaXi\>^ ^ 
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very distiDguishcd accoraplishmcut, but it is a gift bestowed ouly on tbo few. The 
edacational value of Greek and Latin is something immeasurably broader than is 
simply accomplishment of refined taste and cultivated expression. The problem to 
be solved is to open out the undeveloped nature of the human being; to bring oat 
his faculties, and to impart skill in tbo use of them ; to set the seeds of many powers 
growing; to give the boy, according to his circumstances, the largest practical 
acquaintance with life, with what it is composed of, morally, intellectually, and 
materially. 

Greek and Latin nro dead languages, and that is a characteristic of the highest 
valac. "What is the use," say many seeking critics, "of forcing our boys to learn 
languages which nobody speaks ? '' Wo answer that the literature is alive, and that 
the deadnoss of its languages is an invaluable quality for the purposes of educa- 
tion. Living languages are learned by the ear. Their possession need not denote 
much intellectual development in those who can speak them. Many a dull little 
boy, many an untutored peasant, can speak two or three languages, and yet but a 
small demand may have been made on the intellect for acquiring them. Modern 
languages are not diflicult enough to compel the learner to look into the machinery 
of languages, much less into the thoughts of the writer or speaker, so as to grasp 
his meaning. It is precisely tho reverse with a dead language, especially one whoao 
construction docs not coincide with that of a modern tongue. Every part of it is 
obscure; it must be learned by rule; the relations, first of grammar, then oi 
logic, must bo carefully observed. In a dead language, where the land is strange^ 
where association docs not unconsciously bring up tho sense of each word, where tU^ 
mo<lo of thinking is unfamiliar, and the links that bind words together have to l>^ 
reached for, and can be found only by application of logic and grammar, to masto^ 
tho thoughts and expressions of a great writer is an educational machinery a» 
supremo efficiency. 

But there is a still greater advantage. In no other way can the student be U^ 
thoroughly compelled to come into the closest union with the mind of the writer^ 
to cuter into tbo very depths of the great man's being. 

Tho scieutitic element need not and ought not be absent. Wo would gladly se9 
soine portion of science, accurately and Intelligently grasped, from a part of every 
classically traiued boy and undergraduate. 

Before leaving ibis subject wo will remark that it has been observed 
in other colleges, and in Loyola College in other days when both courses 
were taught, that of two sections of students pursuing side by side the 
purely English or commercial and the classical courses, those iu the 
latter, using the same English books as the others, were clearly supe- 
rior ill English. 

Now a word about tho financial condition of the college and its pres- 
ent needs. In 1852, when tho Society of Jesus was asked to establish 
a college in Baltimore, it was thought that its citizens would extend a 
cordial welcome and all necessary pecuniary help to thp order which 
gave spiritual guides to the Pilgrims of the Dove and the Ark in 1634 
in the persons of Fathers White and Altham; which gave Baltimore 
its first pastor from Whitemarsh, Md., about 1757; its first resident 
priest, Father Charles Sewall, about 1784; its first two bishops and 
archbishops. Most Rev. John Carroll and Leonard Neale, and the rector 
of Archbishop Carroll's cathedral, Father Enoch Fenwick — ^for these 
were all Jesuits. The order, again, which established Georgetown Col- 
lege, District of Columbia, in 1789, the oldest Catholic college in tiie 
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United States, whose foremnners, the classioal schools at Bohemia, m 
Cecil Goanty, Md., and on the site probably of the present National 
Capitol, date back to the seventeenth century — the same order, it was 
believed, would be amply seconded in establishing tiie same educa- 
tional course in Loyola College, with similar professors. While still in 
Holliday street the fathers had to depend on tho tuition fees of the stu- 
dents and the voluntary contributions of friends. It is true $'^52,000 
were given them from the funds belonging to the houses where the 
young men of the Society of Jesus received their priestly education, 
which, therefore, have little income of their own ; but this sum was 
soon consumed in erecting the new college, and years aft<5rwards had to 
be paid back. In 1853 or 1854, when they were searching for a piece 
of land for the erection of a new college and church, they were offered 
three sites, the one eventually selected on the corner of Calvert and 
Uadison streets, another in the neighborhood of Madison street and 
Park avenue, and another on Charles street about midway between 
Madison street and the i>resent Union depot. The lot on Calvert street 
was by far the least eligible of the three, but was selected because 
Father Early and the other fathers believed tho pecuniary conditions 
were more favorable. Twenty- two thousand dollars were asked for the 
lot, and until that should bo paid a yearly interest or ground rent of 
•1,400. 

From 1853 or 1854, when the lot was taken, as the college could not 
pay the principal, it paid each year the $1,400 interest on ground rent, 
'iBtil at length leather McGurk relieved it of that annual exaction 
l>y paying 832,000. This was a great increase on the original price, but 
^^6 plea was that the lot should have been bought within a stated 
number of years. 

The building of the college .ind church was certainly a benefit to the 
iJeip:hborhood. It elevated it and induced the erection of handsome 
Residences on Calvert and other adjacent streets. If the fathers had 
^fiised that site, a noisy hotel or factory or some other establishment 
^^t so desirable a neighbor as the college might have been built there. 
J^ow the appearances are that the faculty of Loyola College must remain 
m their present location. 

When in passing by the buildings of the Johns Hopkins University 
we are reminded of the immense fortune left for it, our feeling is not 
jealousy — may it continue its good work — but an earnest desire that lib- 
eral patrons would exhibit a fraction of such generosity toward Loyola 
College. Nor is this an avaricious desire. True, those who conduct it 
*^ bound by vow to a life of celibacy, and by another vow forbidden to 
^^>oseof anything of value without the assent of their superiors, and 
^r© forbidden a sumptuous manner of life, still they are only human 
*^og8, and their character as priests and taxing mental work as pro- 
fessors produce wants which require day after day and month after 
oionth a considerable outlay of money. 
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Besides, the denizens of the college live in cramped quart^^— onlyi 

■ 

small yard for 100 students and themselves. The increased needs o 
the college and church and the desire to do more ample work demam 
beyond doubt new buildings^ and therefore additional adjoining lane 
and demand possibly the alteration of the present building; andal 
this means a considerable outlay of money. 

May Loyola College prosper far more in the future as the alma mak 
of virtuous, enlightened, and useful citizens. 

Rev. John A. Morgan, s. J., became president in 1891. Accordiu 
to the report of the Commissioner of Education for 1893-'94 thei 
were 9 members of the faculty and 200 students. The building an 
grounds were valued at $180,000. 

ROCK HILL COLLEGE (18«>-1894). 

This institution is situated upon the slope of one of the picturesqt 
hills overlooking Ellicott City, within a few minutes' walk of the rai 
road station* It is of easy access from Baltimore and Washingto 
The location is considered one of the healthiest in Maryland. Tl 
surrounding country, in whatever direction it is viewed, presen 
scenery attractive for its boldness and variety. 

Land to the extent of about 50 acres i? attached to the coUej 
Water from springs on the neighboring hills courses by its own fox 
and pressure throughout the buildings and premises, furnishing 
copious supply for all purposes of health and cleanliness. 

"The college is conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
body of men devoted exclusively to the cause of Christian educatic 
Their methods of teaching have been successful in all parts of t 
civilized world and in every grade of school. These methods ha 
been handed down to them from their venerable founder, John Bapti 
de la Salle, with whatever improvements the experience of two c€ 
turies has been able to suggest. The Brothers have, in consequen< 
reduced teaching to a science. Christian educators, it is their gr€ 
aim not merely to instruct the intellect, but chiefly to cultivate t 
heart and mold the Christian gentleman."^ 

In 1824 the liock Hill Academy was founded as a private ent 
prise on the present site of the college. It was successful un 
1850, when it was given up. Finally, the property was bought ' 
the present owners in 1857, and a school was organized, which w 
chartered as Kock Hill College in 1865.* By the charter it is "erapo 
ered to confer the degrees of A. B. and A. M. and such other degre 
as are now by law conferred by the colleges of the State." It has be« 
quite successful, and has sent forth many sons, who have done crei 

'Much of the information in this sketch is taken from the annnal catalogue 
Rock Hill College, the very words of which have been preserved in many cases. 
^Laws of Maryland, act of 1865, ch. 10. 
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to their alma mater. Physical training has had especial attention, 
and the love of athletic sports has been encouraged in every jyosai- 
We way. " The playgrounds are large and shaded. A large bath- 
ing and skating pond, a well-equipped gymnasium, a bowling alley, 
and other means of exercise and amusement arc at the disposal of the 
students, and they avail themselves thereof, according to times and 
seasons." Forty acres were bought for the college in 1874. The col- 
lege has set apart for the students' use a select library of standard 
authors and x>eriodicals, to which yearly additions are made. In addi- 
tion to this, there is a reding room, where works of reference may be 
consulted. 

There is the *• nucleus of a geological and mineralogical cabinet, con- 
taining about 1,000 specimens of ores, minerals, and fossils," collected 
by the late Brother Og^rien, author of Histoire Naturelle de Jura. 

The Herbarium contains some 2,500 specimens of over 1,000 sx>ecies 
of plants, mostly American, collected and arranged by Prof. W. E. A. 
Aikin, m. d., ll. d., and includes a complete set of Carices^ put up by 
the late Henry P. Sartwell, m. d., of Penn Yan, N. Y. 

The school year extends from the first Monday in September till the 
ciid of June, and is divided into two terms of five mouths each, though 
students may enter any time. 
I The college exercises a paternal government over the students, not 
t permitting them to leave the grounds without permission, only j^er- 
: nutting visitors on certain days, reserving to itself the power of insi)ect- 
\ ing all letters, and forbidding the use of tobacco. Testimonials of good 
standing are required from those coming from other institutions and no 
' Btudent will be retained who persists in being insubordinate, or who is 
known to indulge in vicioas habits. 

There are two departments, the x)reparatory and the collegiate. In 
the former boys are entered at iny age from years up. The classes 
^ graded so as to insure a thorough and a continuous course of 

• 

mstructiou. Stress is laid upon spelling, reading, English composi- 
tion, writing, arithmetic, and map -drawing. Before passing from this 
to the Collegiate Department the students must undergo a satisfactory 
examination in the following branches : Geometry, mensuration, alge- 
l^fa, arithmetic, bookkeeping, English, history, geography, Latin gram- 
mar, Caesar, and Christian doctrine. In the collegiate department 
* there are three courses of studies — the commercial, the scientific, and 
the classical. The scientific and classical courses are each completed 
in four years. The commercial course comprises the studies prescribed 
fer the first and second years, with the exception of Latin and Greek. 
Although the course in this department covers the ground usually 
8<>neoverin the best colleges, still certain noteworthy features have 
^n developed. 

"Our own language receives a large share of attention. Its history, 
Its strncture, and its literature are carefully studied. The daily <i,^<5t- 
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cises of the students iu grammar, composition, and rhetoric arepob! 
discussed and corrected in the class room. The English classics 
read with all the attention bestowed on a Latin or Greek author; wc 
idioms, striking expressions, and historical allusions are dwelt upc 
the spirit of sound criticism and philology. 

"The scientific and commercial courses receive unremitting atteu 
and the students have every facility aflforded them for acquiring a 1 
ough knowledge of the branches included in both. Stress is laid i 
mathematics, especially in their application to navigation, survej 
engineering, and astronomy to such extent as to render them usef 
after life. The department of physics is furnished with all esse 
apparatus. Additions are made from time to time of approved in; 
ments to keep pace with the advance of experimental science. 

" In the philosophy class it has been the constant effort to go be; 
the mere abstractions and definitions of metaphysics and applj; 
truths and principles therein grasped to literature and history. Sp 
stress has therefore been laid upon the philosophy of literature an( 
philosophy of history. These subjects are so discussed that the stu 
is made familiar with the principles underlying Balmes, Schlegel, 
suet, and St. Augustine. He estimates in the light of those princ 
the true value and position ot the church as an important factor ii 
world's history. Historical theories are discussed, methods of resc 
are laid down, principles of criticism and discrimination are appli< 
such way as to enable the student to distinguish the mythical fron 
historical elements in history. 

'*It is sought in accordance with the expressed desire of His Hoi 
Pope Leo XIII,* to make rational and moral philosophy wholly har 
ize with the teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas." 

Every student making the regular course is required to study e 
the French or German language. All through the preparatory de 
ment the students are organized into classes for the study of 1 
languages. 

The degree of bachelor of arts is conferred upon students who 
made the regular classical course and have passed satisfactory ei 
nations in the studies of the senior year. 

The degree of bachelor of science is conferred upon students 
have pursued the regular scientific course and have passed sati 
tory examinations in the studies of the last year of that course. 

Commercial certificates are given only to those students who 
made a thorough English and business course. A mere knowled 
bookkeeping is not suflBcient. 

The degree of civil or mining engineer is conferred upon any i 
uato in the scientific course who practices engineering for one yeai 
presents a theme on some subject given by the faculty. 

» In Encyclical JUterni Patrie, 
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^e of master of arts is conferred upon those graduates who 
) graduated in one of the learned professions or pursued a 
aate course at the college, or given evidence of proficiency 
ranch of letters or science 5 provided they shall have borne a 
*1 character in the interval. They will also be expected to 
i given subject, a thesis which may be made the master^s ora- 
econimencement, if the faculty so decide, and a copy of which 
ift in the college. 

rj'^ degrees are given at the discretion of the faculty, 
cation is sometimes made to the college for the degree of doctor 
iphy. This, of all degrees, ought to be the reward of high 
ether for work actually done in the field of philosophy, or for 
lation rigidly gone through before a faculty of philosophy.'* 
ire frequent examinations; tbose at Christmas, Easter, and 
ig in writing. Monthly reports are sent to the homes of the 
d no one can continue in a class who fails to maintain an 
>f CO per cent for two successive months. Testimonials of 
given monthly; those of the first grade to students whose 
irerage is over 89 per cent, and of the second grade to those 
irage is between 80 and 89 per cent. According to the Kejiort 
nmissioner of Education for 1893- '94 there were 8 instructors 
idents in the collegiate department. 

3 Most Rev. James R. Bayley took special interest in the 
torature classes of the college, and till his death gave a gold 
the best student of literature in those classes. The college 
tines this medal in his memory. The Meredith medal in math- 
given in grateful remembrance of the bequest of $4,000 made 
ristlan Brothers by Mr. Thomas Meredith, of Baltimore, in 
is given to the best and most deserving mathematician in one 
;t three mathematical classes in the collegiate department, 
etitor must have completed his studies in spherical trigonom- 
eying, and navigation. This account of Rock Hill College, 
gely from the printed sources, is necessarily somewhat frag- 
but even this meager statement shows the reason for the 
he alumni of the *^ Rock" have for their alma mater, 

WE8TKRN MARYLAND COLLKGK. 
By the Rov. T. H. Lkwis, i>. i>., Pretfident. 
1867. Under tlio patronagi^ of the Motliodist rrotestant (.'hurcli. Incorporated, 1868.] 

attendance, 1892-'93 258 

attendance, 18i)2-'93 18 

class of 1892 36 

ber of students enrolled since organization 1,550 

ber graduated with degree of A. B 256 

ralue of buildings and grounds $110, 000 
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[Rov.J.T.Wanl. i>. i>..pre»idenUfrom 1867 to June, 1886. Bev.T.H. Lewis, a. M., 

i>. D.. president from July, 1886.] 

Location.— Western Maryland College is sitaatedin the highlands of 
Maryland at Westminster, on the line of the Western Maryland Rail- 
road, running fn>m Baltimore to Williamsport, Md., and the Gettys- 
burg and Washington Kailroad, anewroad surveyed and soon to be built. 
Westminster is the county seat of Carroll County, 34 miles west of 
Baltimore, and was founded by 'William Winchester in 1764. It was 
incori)orated in 1830, and erected into a city by an act of assembly in 
February, 1S50. The county surrounding it is high and rolling, mak- 
ing it desirable for residences to many who do business in Baltimore. 
The city is a flourishing x>lacc of business as well as a delightful resi- 
dence. Besides numerous stores and shops there are three national 
banks, a savings institution carrying $300,000 deposits, two large 
steam flouring mills with a caimcity of about 500 barrels a day, three 
large coach factories, two canning houses, etc. 

The college is situated on an eminence at the west end of the city 
about 1,000 feet above tidewater, and commanding a prospectof singu- 
lar beauty. The grounds comprise a tract of 14 acres, largely covered 
with forest trees, to whi(;h have been added many ornamental and shade 
trees. Long before the grove was chosen as a site for the college it had 
been the resort of youth, manhood, and old age. The young men and 
maidens found it a delightful si)ot for i*omantic picnics, while the mature 
and experienced resorted to it as the great theater of political discus- 
sions, and many were the famous gatherings of Whig and Democrat 
there and fierce the war of words in the heat of partisan debate. 

Origin. — For many years prior to 1805, Westminster had private 
academies of a high grade; but in that year Mr. Fayette B. Bnell, a 
native of the State of New York, moved to Westminster and opened an 
academy for boys and girls. It was not long before he conceived the 
idea of enlarging his school into a college. Mr. Buell was prosjiering 
fairly well with his academy, but, without means, without exjierieuce, 
without denonnnational or other substantial support, he lacked nearly 
all the essential elements for founding a college. In February, 1800, 
he called together a number of the members and friends of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, with which ho was at that time connected, and 
induced them to give the project a favorable recommendation to that 
<lenominatiou at large and especially to the Maryland annual confer- 
ence of that church to assemble in March. This body, accordingly, 
reviewed the situation and declined to become m any way resxK)nsib]e 
for it, but commended Mr. Buell and his institution to the patronage of 
the members of the church. 

Mr. Buell proceeded with his plans, and in April called together a 
number of gentlemen, whom he designated a board of directors and to 
whom he made known the financial part of the scheme, which was to 
issue bonds to the amount of 1^30,000, redeemable in five years. There 
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(was not a dollar*s worth of property anywhere to pledge for these bonds 
and they were worth simply his promise to pay them out of the pro- 
ceeds of the college. Que simple incident alone saved the project from 
failure. 

Bev. J. T. Ward, of Washington, D. C, a member of the Maryland 
Conference, was compelled by ill health to retire from the active work 
of the itinerancy, and, in the spring of this same year, 1866, decided 
to settle in Westminster. Mr. Buell needing a teacher in his academy 
and Mr. Ward needing some remunerative emi)loyment, an agreement 
between them was reached. Now, it happened that Mr. Ward x)OSsessed 
in a marked degree, by reason of a previous pastoral relation, the con- 
fidence and affection of Mr. John Smith, of Wakefield, and of Mr. Isaac 
C. Baile, both then living in Westminster and of considenible wealth. 
These men, Mr. Smith in particular, willing to venture something in an 
€nteri>rise that promised congenial employment and profit to their 
former pastor, agreed to loan Mr. Buell 810,0C0, with which to erect a 
suitable building and begin the operations of his college, Mr. Ward to 
be at its head. Work was begun at once, the corner-stone was laid in 
the presence of a large gathering September C, 1866, and on the ^th of 
September, 1867, the first session of Western Maryland College was 
opened with 73 students and 6 professors. 

At the close of this session, February 27, 1868, Mr. Buell called 
together his board of directors and laid before them the financial status 
of the college. It was, indeed, a pitiable one. The building was still 
unfinished, all the money had been spent, all the interest on the loan 
was unpaid, and the i)roperty was covered by mechanics' liens for nearly 
as much as had been borrowed in the first place. This was the situa- 
tion reported to the Maryland Conference at its session in March, 1868, 
Although in no sense responsible for the disaster, the conference had 
been nominally connected with it and determined to prevent utter fail- 
ure if i)Ossible. The conference, therefore, api)ointed 33 men to become 
incorporated by the legislature of Maryland as a board of trustees. 
They were authorized to purchase the property of Mr. Buell for an 
amount equal to what had been sx>ent and what was still due on it, and 
Mr. Ward was directed to proceed at once to raise among the friends 
of the church sufficient money to meet the most pressing claims. The 
charter was obtained March 30, 1868; the agreement with Mr. Buell 
closed August 12, 1868; and on September 14, 1868, the college was 
enabled to oi)en its second session and begin its long struggle with debt 
and financial distress. 

President Ward. — Any, sketch of Western Mai-yland College, how- 
ever slight, would be incomi)lete without some notice of the man who 
before all others has been its founder. 

Rev. James Thomas Ward, d. d., was born in Georgetown, D. C, 
August 21y 1820. At the age of 16 he entered the Classical Academy 
at Brookvillei Md., and, although he did not x>rosecute his career 
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through tliis institution, and never enterc<l college, he became at a very 
early age, and has continued through life to be, a systematic student 
In 1841 he entered the itinerant ministry of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, and continued that relation to 1866, serving churches in Car- 
roll County, Md., Williamsport, Cumberland, Philadelphia, Pa.— suc- 
ceeding Rev. T. H. Stockton and remaining there nine years — Alexan- 
dria, Va., Frederick County, Md., and Washington, D. C. He wasfor 
a time engaged in journalism in Washington, editing the Columbian 
Fountain, but his chief work has been in connection with Western 
Maryland College. 

It was a raro good fortuuc, [says oiio of his contemporaries,] let us rather say, 
favoring Proyidonco, that the one solocted at the beginning as the active and responsi- 
blu head of the coHego proved to be the one who conld be continued in that position 
for nineteen years. This of itself gave a degree of confidence in the stability of the 
institution and the benefit of the accruing experience of its president. 

In 1886 Dr. Ward was released at his own request from the presi- 
dency of the college, to accept a similar position in the Westminster 
Theological Seminary of the Methodist Protestant Church, as he felt 
unequal to the demands made upon his strength by the increasing 
responlsibilities of the college. On his retiring numerous eulogies 
appeared in the newspapers of the State and church, and from many 
friends and students came letters of regret; among others, Attorney- 
General Koberts wrote, " the knowledge of your contemplated change 
will cause profound regret to a large body of the best citizens of the 
State, and especially of this community." Dr. Ward had nearly 1,000 
students under his instruction and influence during his administration, 
and it is safe to say that every one of them would cordially endorse the 
words of one of their number, Mr. J. A. Diffeubaugh, of the State board 
of education, in a letter to Dr. Ward : 

Among the most potent factors in producing the good results with which the col- 
lege is to be credited, I reckon your x>ersonal character, example, and inflnence. 
Deeply indebted to you myself for many valuable lessons, I know that iu acknowl- 
edging the fact I echo only the common sentiment of those who have had tho 
advantage of your teachings. 

Organization. — The men most active in the organization of Western 
Maryland College were identified with the Methodist Protestant 
Cliurch. And, as that church also contributed the money with whichit 
was purchased and supplied its earliest and largest patronage, it vas 
but natural to exx)ect that its affairs should bo shaped in accordance 
with the wishes of that church. 

The fact is, however, that the church has nothing in the college except 
its identity iu name with it and the privilege of doing educational wort 
in it and bearing its burdens. The charter declares that: 

The said Western Maryland College shall bo founded and maintained forever, upon 
a most liberal plan, for the benefit of youth of every religious denomination, "^"^ 
shall be freely admitted to equal privileges and advantages of education and to tU 
the literary honors of the college, without requiring or enforcing any religions ^ 
civil tost, or urging their attendance upon any particular place of any religious vo^ 
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>r service, other than that in which they have been educated or which they 
the Approbation and consent of their parents orgnardians to attend.' 

le college has faithfully observed the letter and the spirit of this 

3e of the charter from the beginning. Students are required to 

ad divine services twice every day in the college chapel, but the 

ice there is a simple one in which all Christians can freely join. 

attendance upon church is also compulsory, but the parents make 

choice of the particular church to be attended. During the present 

,as is generally the case, students from the college are regular wor- 

ers in the Protestant Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, Methodist 

Lestant, Roman Catholic, Reformed and Lutheran Churches of West- 
ster. 

lie college was organized for both sexes. The design, however, of 
arrangement was not to carry out strictly the coeducational idea. 
li sexes are received and taught by the same faculty and graduated 
I the same degree; but in almost every other respect the sexes are 
ted separately. The course of study is not the same for both,, 
ough the difference is mainly in the substitution of French for 
ek for the ladies; the recitations are conducted separately and 
gentlemen live in a building separate from the main building in 
ch the ladies reside. In chapel, dining-hall, and, once a month, in 
reception parlor they meet in the x>resence of teachers. The 
^Dgement has worked admirably. The presence of both sexes is- 
tiring and restraining in its influence, while the limitations have^ 
ed to relieve the natural embarrassment often found in working^ 
Jther. 

he educational work of the college was organized at first into a 
)aratory school, which continued the work Mr. BuelPs academy 
been doing, and four collegiate departments, viz: (1) Biblical 
ature and moral science: (2) natural science and ancient and 
em languages; (3) English and mathematics; (4) vocal and instru- 
tal music. The changes that took placjc in this organization were 
nly those of development. The departments were divided as tho 
*.ge developed the means, until at present the work stands as fol- 
i: (1) Philosophy, including ethics, psychology, logic, metaphysics,. 
Christian evidences; (2) English, including composition, rhetoric* 
ature; (3) history, including English, ancientP^nd mediaeval, civics 
political economy; (4) ancient languages, Latin and Greek; (5) 
lern languages, French and German; (6) natural science, including 
siology, physics, chemistry, botany, biology, and geology, (7) math- 
tics, from algebra to the calculus, and astronomy. The students 
divided into the usual four classes. But one academic degree is 
5U— bachelor of arts — and for this all the studies of the above-named 
artmcnts are required. The degree of master of arts is conferred 
ourse. Besides these, there are si)ecial departments of: (1) Instru- 



1 Copied from charter of Waahiugtoa College. 
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mental music; (2) vocal music and elocution; (3) drawiug and luiint* 
ing; and (1) i)hysical culture. 

The department of JUblical literature has been discontinued since 
1882, when the Westminster Theological Seminary was organized, to 
which the work was turned over. 

As a foundation for thp work the college set out to do in training iiud 
developing young ])e(>ple, provision was made iu the beginning for a 
boarding department. This is a work on which great stress has always 
been laid. No students are received to reside out of the campus, exce]>t 
such as live in Westminster. And to all students on its campus tiie 
college stands in loco parentUj undertaking the supervision both of 
their work and habits. As a consequence a larger faculty is required 
and more service from each member, but the results have been, thus 
fan S4) satisfactory that no change has been thought nece-ssar>'' or desir- 
abh\ 

Drrelopmcnt, — The whole history of the college has been a history of 
dcveh)pment. It began with the least equipment that could be called 
with any justice a college, and what has been gained in the years of its 
existeniro has been evolved by its own labors to a large and uupreoe- 
dentcd extent. ** Not mj^ny wise, not many mighty " kept guard over 
its beginnings, or held it on its way in the succeeding years. 

The first effort was to get buildings. The main building was pur- 
chased at a large price, and it was unfinished and unfdrnished. Tkii} 
re^iuired an immediate outlay of about $5,000, which had to be added 
to the debt of the purchase money. Then iu 1871 the patronage ba^ 
outgrown the one building and it became necessary to erect another at 
a cost of about $7,000. 

Hero the building operations of Dr. Ward's administration ceatu*^' 
with the exception of a building erected for male boarding students *^* 
a cost of about $3,000 in 1882. Dr. Ward became impressed with t>l*^ 
conviction that such a building was necessary and coidd be built by tJ^ 
small offerings of many friends. Ue accordingly appealed by circuit 
to a large number for contributions from 50 cents to $10, and receiv'^* 
in this way about $2,000. His own contribution was added and tl*_ 
remaining deficiency in the amount needed was met by the colic 
The building was erocted, and the trustees named it ** Ward Uall." 

(Constant efforts ^rere made, too, for the extension of the patrona^ 
Ag(»nts were employed to travel through the State and a great deal ^^^ 
money was spent in miscellanocms advertising; and a fair patrona^ 
was obtained. The highest number was re^tched in 1874 when it wa 
141 . It declined in 1S77 to 85 and iu the following year to 98. Just ^* 
this time the State legislature, at its session in 1878, directed 26 of ti^^ 
students it was educating for public-school teac.hers by fi'ee schol*^' 
ships to Western Maryland College and this added 20 students at on<^ 
to the roll. There was little variation aftiT this to 1885-80 when tl*^ 
roll numbered 115, but this was smaller than the usual registry, whic?^ 
probably averaged 125. 
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at the great struggle of these years was for tbe reduction of the 
:. Many efibrts of various kinds were put forth to awaken the 
jrosity of the friends of education in the church. Rev, P. L. Wilson 

the position of agent for many years, and traveled extensively in 
Interests of the college. He seemed to succeed and doubtless he 
raise a considerable sum of money, taking all that he raised during 
igency in various ways. But yet the debt got no smaller, and 
bed at one time above $34,000. To meet even the interest on this 

required a large share of tbe meager receipts of the college, 
re was not a dollar of endowment and it became evident that only 
roic effort to pay the debt could save the college from utter disas- 

Accordingly, in 1878, it was determined to api)eal to the people 
L tbe declaration that either the debt must be paid or tbe college 
n up. Eev. J. B. Walker was appointed agent, and the effort, 
:inued through several years, was largely, although not entirely, 
lessfhL A debt of $7,500 was left, and, in the absence of further 
:ial oflFort, it began to grow again and at the close of Dr. Ward's 
inistration was nearly $11,000. 
I summing up this x>eriod of tbe development of the college to the 

of July, 1886, we may say that " through a great fight of tribula- 
s" the institution bad survived during that period so often fatal to 
>ols, tbe first decade. It had made itself well known throughout 
State of Maryland, and had attracted considerable i)atronage from 
rtiiiiig States. It bad distributed respectable alumni over tbe State 
laces of usefulness and honor. It was still clogged with debt but 
awakened general Interest in its success by securing the contribu- 
of a good sum for its relief and it had a larger and a more hopeful 
ititnency than ever. Beyond this, it must be confessed, there is not 
h to say. In buildings, in equipment, in the realization of modern 
J* in education the college was greatly deficient. Its President bad 
iu bis strength to the work of the past and it was but natural he 
iild feel, with advancing age, that others must take up the work and 
•U forth to the things before. But be still lives to rejoice in tbe 
)ility of what he undertook and to greet with sympathetic applause 
eflforts of his successor. 

eic administration. — Rev. Thomas H. Lewis, A. m., d. d., entered 
u the duties of the presidency in July, 1886. He was bom De<^m- 
11, 1852; graduated at Western Maryland College in 1875; served 
lie itinerancy of the Methodist Protestant Church to 1882 ; appointed 
^resident to organize tbe Westminster Theological Seminary in 1882; 
ored with the degree of D. D., by Adrian College, Mich., in 1885 and 
ted president of Western Maryland College in 1886. 
be first efforts of the new administration were directed to the pay- 
)t of the debt. Four thousand dollars was raised on a loan without 
irest to fund the floating debt so that all current receipts might be 
d for carrent expenditures. This loan was paid off in September.^ 
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1887. Tlie resources of the college wore carefully husbanded atidall 
surplus ai)plied to the payment of debt. In December, 1889, the last 
notes representinff the longstanding debt of the college were paid and 
tbe college was at last free from debt. This represented a total pay- |. a 
ment, exclusive of interest, of $10,762.08. 

In connection with these efforts vigorous measures were entered.upoii 
for increasing the facilities of the college. And so steady and rapid 
have these efforts been that the last eight years deserve to be a^ed 
"the building era." 

In 188G Ward Hall was enlarged to double its former size and the 
rooms for female students were completely refurnished. 

In 1887 a whig 104 feet long was added to the main building, provid- 
ing a new dining hall, a large auditorium, and new rooms for female 
boarders. This wing was named "Smith Hall," in honor of the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. Steam heating apparatus was first intro- 
dnced into the college buildings in this year, and "the deadly stove" 
was banished. The improvements this year cost over $12,000. 

In 1888 the main front was greatly improved by a portico running 
the entire length. Various changes were made within, and new furni- 
ture and .apparatus added. 

In 1889 Ward Hall was completely remodeled in the interior, to the |> 
great imx)rovement of the plan of the rooms. Four acres of ground 
were added to the premises to furnish a field for sports, and a steft^ 
laundry was put in. 

This same year was signalized by two very timely and generous gif**" 
The firm of Baker Bros., of Buckeystown, Md., erected on the camp^* 
a president's house, and Miss Anna R. Yingling, A. M., of Westminst^' 
Md., a member of the first class graduated from the college, present^ 
to her alma mater a handsome and well-equipped gymnasium. 

Notwithstanding these rapid additions to the buildings of the coUe^^ 
the patronage of the next year, 1890, showed the need of still more roc 
It was determined to make a final addition to the main building 
provide modern and ample facilities for class-room work. This buil ^' 
ing is now complete and is similar in size and shape to Smith Hall. --* 
provides on the first floor 2 large rooms for the preparatory departmen^-^ ^ 
another room for a chemical and physical laboratory, and the boil^^^ 
room. Above this floor are 5 large recitation rooms and the president:^' ^ 
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office, and the third floor contains a library 81 feet long and a fe- 
sleeping rooms. As this building necessitated some changes in tt^^^ 
main building, it was thought best to put the whole matter in tL^^ 
hands of an architect to devise such changes as should make the wh(^^^ 
pile of buildings conform to a uniform style of architecture. Mr. Jaci*' 
son C. Gott, of Baltimore, had given such general satisfaction in desig^^' 
ing the president's house and the gymnasium, and had shown such war«^ 
interest in the progress of the buildings, that the work was unhesit^*" 
ingly handed over to him. The result has greatly delighted all ^^ 
Mends of the college. An imposing and beautifhl stractorei 273 f<9^ 
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froTit, with front and flanking towers and ornamental porches running 
the entire length, rises now from the most elevated spot on th§ hill and 
is surroanded by other buildings in various parts of the campus. This 
last addition, costing $15,000, will be called **Heriug Hall," in honor 
of the treasurer of the board of trustees, J. W. Hering, A. m., m. d. 

Dr. Hering has rendered such aid to the college since its organization, 
as a financier, that no honor it could bestow upon him would seem out 
of place. To him, perhaps more than to any otber one man, should bo 
given the credit for the wise and dexterous i)lanuing by which one peril 
after another has been safely passed and financial ruin averted. What 
Mr. Smith has been in furnishing means, and Dr. Ward in laborious 
execution, that Dr. Hering has been in able plans, without which all 
would doubtless have been in vain. 

This great activity in building has been partly the result and partly 
the cause of the rapid increase in the patronage of the school. From 
115 students in 1885-'86 the number increased to 130 in ISSG-'ST ; to 1C5 
in 1887-'88; to 180 in 1888-'89; to 218 in 1889-^90 ; to 242 in 1890-'91j 
to 243 in 1891-'92j to 258 iA 18fll2-'93. It is not expected to receive 
more than 250 students under the present arrangement, and it seems 
that the^time is rapidly approaching when the question will have to be 
settled whether new arrangements will be made or a further increase 
^f students declined. 

In 1891 E. O. Grimes and William H. Starr, both trustees of the col- 
tege and residents of Westminster, supplied the means for the purchase 
ofaSinch telescope, equatorially mounted, and provided with the latest 
^finements. 

In 1892 a building, to Jbe known as the Y. M. C. A. Hall, was erected, 
^hich affords ia its basement room for the steam plant, already in, and 
the electric- light plant soon to be put in. A reading room occupies the 
fij*st floor and the assembly room of the association occupies the second 
floor. 

During the session of 1892-'93 President Lewis took his first vaca- 
^^on and spent five months in making a tour around the world. 

Endowment. — It will astonish all who read this sketch, and none 
**^ore so than those who may be acquainted with the history of colleges, 
^o know that Western Maryland College, although now in the twenty- 
^Veuth year of its existence, has never had any endowment. With the 
Exception of the amount contributed to pay the debt, all that has been 
^Pent in building and in meeting current expenses has come from cur- 
^Ut receipts. It is, perhaps, the absolute exception among colleges. 
-^Ut no one expects this state of things to continue. If for no other 
f^son, the very increase in patronage would render necessary such an 
^^^crease in facilities as would be impossible without endowment. And 
^o one yet is satisfied with the growth to which the college has 
attained. 

1?b6 college ifi still in a formative state and development la tA \^^ 
^ked fi» on all linea But the outlook is moat cnwux^^w^* ^«^ 
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friends are gathering^ around it coDStantly and many believe the time 
is not fi\T distant when a substantial endowment may be looked for. 
Of course all recognize that until that is realized no prosperity can give 
more than temporary success; and the friends of the institution will 
surely have great reason for self-reproach if they should suffer such 
surpassing situation, such prestige, such unexampled success iu bring- 
ing so much out of nothing to fall at last into irretrievable disiister 
because epidemic or fire or some such scourge was not provided agiiinst 
by endowment. 

THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE (1885-1894). 
By Rev. John B. Van Meter, Ihan of the College. 

Location. — ^Thc architectural center of The Woman's College of Bal- 
timore is the massive granite tower of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, whose conical cap of dark red tiles is the most conspicuous 
feature of the northern section of the city. The church stands at the 
northwest corner of St Paul and Twenty-second streets^ The main 
building of the college — Goucher Hall — adjoins it and occupies the 
remainder of the block. From Goucher Hall five other buildings are 
in sight: Bennett Hall, immediately opposite, on the north side of 
Twenty-third street; the Latin school, a block above^ on the northeast 
corner of St. Paul and Twenty-fourth streets; Home "A," Home '^B/ 
and Home " C," all on Twenty-third street, the first, one block to tbe 
east; the second, one block to the west, and the third, one block to tbe 
west of the second. Immediately behind Bennett Hall another build- 
ing, its counterpart, was constructed in 1893-'94, and still other build- 
ings are projecte<l. The instruction and administration buildiug^ 
with the church, are of stone and of the massive, impressive stylo 
somewhat loosely termed Romanesque. The homes are of brick, neat, 
but without architectural pretensions. 

Origin. — The Woman's College is a memorial foundation growingout 
of the celebration of the first centennial of the Meth'^dist Episcopal 
Church. That church was organized in the city of Baltimore in tbe 
year 1784, and in the first edifice belonging to the congregation whi<'l^ 
now occupies the handsome building above referred to. Tlie pl^ 
whi(!h was adopted for the celebration of this interesting event urg©^ 
Methodists to express their aff'ection for their church less in pleasing 
reminiscences and agreeablecontemplations than iu material gifts, wbicli 
should furnish its second century with a more adequate educational 
equipment than the first had produced. In accordance with this rec- 
ommendation the Baltimore Annual Conference^ at its session of lSS4f 
held at Washington, 1). C, adopted the report of a committee wbicb 
recommended the " founding and endowment of an institution of firs* 
grade for the higher education of women.'' * 



i 



^See General Conference Journal, 1884, report 131, resolution 8, p. S82. BaltiiDOi* 
Annual Conference MinateSi 1884, p. 48. 
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The ministers who iidopted this report proved their sincerity by sub- 
scribing upon the 6i)ot the sum of $12,000, subsequently increased to 
$20,000. During the following year other subscriptions swelled this 
amount to $200,000, upon which, according to instructions, the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge proceeded to form a body coriK)rate 
under the laws of the State of Maryland, with the title and style of 
"The Trustees of the Woman's College of Baltimore City." There 
were 25 corporators, o^ whom 12 were trustees, as demanded by the law 
of Maryland. Bishop Edward G. Andrews, then resident in the limits 
of the Baltimore Conference, was made president-of the board. The 
original charter bears date of January 26, 1885. It was amended by 
special act of legislature April 3, 1890, by changing the cx^rporate title 
to The Woman's College of Baltimore, increasing the number of trus- 
tees to 40, and removing the limit imposed by the general laws upon 
the duration of the corporation. 

Benefactors. — It would appear from the above relation that the col- 
lege is the foundation of that particular part of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church which is known- as the Baltimore Annual Conference, and 
this is a just conception of the facts. The acts of aggregates of men 
are, however, usually to be traced to the inspiration and guidance of a 
few, and the instance under consideration forms no exception to the 
nile. This sketch would be very imperfect for the purposes of history 
if it should fail to bring forward the names of the persons whose munifi- 
cence and wise counsels made the deeds of the conference possible. 

Universal consent would be given to naming first in this connection 
the Eev. John F. Goucher, a member of the Baltimore Conference, a 
Diinister of proved ability and success, and a gentleman of comprehen- 
sive views, generous impulses, and ample means. In his x>ractical fore- 
*^^ht and munificence the enterprise had its birth, and under Ids ener- 
S^ticand self-denying labors it has reached its present development with 
®^^ch marvelous rapidity. It was at his suggestion that the committee 
^^•"i appointed, his promptings inspired and his wisdom guided their 
^^liberations, and suggested the essential character of their report. 
His first gift of $25,000 brought the enterprise within the reach of hoi)e- 
^*il efforts and his subsequent gifts, amounting now to $200,000 in 
^^1, have kept pace with the growing need of the college. His financial 
yelpj great as it is, is the smallest part of his service to the undertak- 
^^^g. Others received their inspiration from him and his personal super- 
teudence has been given to every detail of equipment and organi- 
sation. In 1890 he was called by the unanimous voice of the friends of 
t^he college to assume its presidency, and, with evident reluctance, 
yielded to the call. 

The names of others must not, however, be omitted. Mr. Henry 
Shirk, ST., a wealthy resident of North Baltimore, gave at different 
times real estate, unimproved and improved, and money gifts, amount- 
ing in all to $100,000. Mr. Benjamin F. Bennett erected as a memorial 
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to Lis deceased wife, Mrs. Eleanor A. Bennett, the handsome, com- 
modious and well-appointed gymnasium known as Bennett Hall, and is 
now engaged in duplicating it in order to provide for the increased 
demands of the college. The cost of these two buildings will aggregate 
nearly $100,000. Mr. Alcaeus Hooper bestowed upon the college 
$200,000, encumbered at present with an annuity, which will, however, 
gradually diminish and finally expire. Mr. Francis A. Crook and Mr. 
William E. Hooper also contributed largely. A very notable feature 
of the enterprise, however, was the multitude of small gifts from i)eo- 
pie of moderate means, which reached the aggregate of at' least $50,000. 
Thus was exhibited the general interest felt in the enterprise. The 
plant and endowment of the college are now valued at $1,160,000, but 
its largest wealth is still the love of the people who established it aud 
who realize that their work is not finished but only begun. 

BuiUUiujs, — The first and main building was begun in.the fall of 1886 
and finished in the fall of 1888. It was the gift of Dr. Goucher, and by 
the vote of the trustees, though against his earnest protest, was named 
after him, Goucher Hall. It is designed and used solely for the pur- 
poses of instruction. It is 4 stories in height, 163 feet in length, and 
92 feet in depth. It is built in 3 pavilions, connected by corridors. 
The middle pavilion forms a spacious galleried hall, open to the roof; 
the 2 end ])avili()us contain 12 commodious lecture rooms, while the 
administration rooms are arranged ui)on each side of the connecting 
corridors. This arrangement secures the completest possible ventila- 
tion and lighting of the roinns and passages. There is no corner in 
which stagnant air may gather. The lowest floor contains the chemi- 
cal, i)hysical, and biological laboratories and lecture rooms, with the 
biological cabinets and cases for apparatus. 

The second building, Bennett Hall, is the college gymnasium. It 
was completed aud opened in the fall of 1889. It is 2 stories in height, 
75 feet long, and 55 feet deep. The lower story contains a bowling 
alley, swimming pool, shower, needle, sitz, and common baths. The 
upper story contains on the main floor the apparatus usually found in 
a gymnasium, and in the galleries and i)rivate rooms a set of Zander 
machines for special movements designed to correct i)articular weak- 
nesses or deformities. A second building similar to Bennett Hall in 
exterior and size is already begun, and the two are to be connected by 
a gallery designed after the famous Bridge of Sighs. This building 
when completed will furnish additional floor room for purposes of exer- 
cise, while its lower story will be fitted for an anatomical and physio- 
logical laboratory. 

The Latin school building is on the northeast corner of St. Paul and 
Twenty-fourth streets. Its corner stone was laid in March, 1892, and 
it was completed and occupied in September, 1893. It is of the same 
general style of architecture as the 2 buildings just described, 125 
feet long, 80 feet deep and 4 stories high. Its interior arrangement 
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adapts it for the instruction of classes of younger students and of 
lower grade than those of the college. This building contains its own , 
gymnasium and assembly hall. They are in the rear section, the 
former extending through the first and second stories and the latter 
through the third and fourth. 

EoDies, — It was not at first intended by the projectors of this college 
to provide dormitories and boarding halls for its students. It was sup- 
posed that in a large city like Baltimore, which offers in private homes 
and boarding houses ample facilities for obtaining accommodations of 
various degrees of excellence and at various prices, young ladies suf- 
ficiently advanced in years to pursue collegiate work might prefer to 
make their own arrangements. Such, however, soon proved not to be 
the case. The demand for residence under the protection of the col- 
lege became so urgent during the first year that a building for this 
especial purpose was begun and after the Christmas holidays of the 
second year (1889-'90) was opened and occupied. It was speedily filled 
and two others have been erected since that time. The first and 
second during the collegiate year 1893-'94: were filled to their utmost 
capacity. The third will be thrown open in September, 1894. These 
buildings are entitled the College Homes ''A," "B," and '<C." They 
are not grouped with the instruction and administration halls, but, as 
has been already stated, stand on Twenty-third street, at short dis- 
tances to the east and west of Goucher Ilall. They are plain and neat 
brick buildings, making no architectural pretensions, 2 of them 4 
stories and the third 5 stories high. They are furnished with double 
stairways, double elevators, and exterior fire escai)es. The dining 
rooms, kitchens, pantries, and laundries are upon the topmost floors. 
They are excellently lighted, heated by means of hot-water radiators 
in each room and in the halls, and ventilated with the utmost care 
through shafts in the walls which connect with registers in each room. 
These buildings are for residence only, and contain no suggestions of 
-the school. 

Curriculum. — The Woman's College devotes itself to purely collegiate 
work. It is not at i)resent its i)urpose to offer graduate work, its man- 
agement maintaining that such work belongs properly to the univer- 
sity. It may be thought that the i)rovi8ion for a preparatory depart- 
ment is at variance with this statement. On the contrary it is only by 
means of that provision that the college is enabled to carry out its 
purposes. A quotation from the programme of 1893 may serve to make 
till 8 plain: 

It is generally coucedod that a preparatory department, closely connected with a 
college and taught by the same instructors, is prejudicial to the tone of the college. 
On the other hand, it is evident that a college can only maintain high standards 
when it is supported by efficient preparatory schools. If it docs not find them it 
moflt create them and carefully guard against such relations between the two insti- 
tutions as would impair the efficiency of either. This is what The Woman's CoUege 
luMi done in eoustitnting the girls' Latin school to supplement the imperfect ^t^^vn<> 
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tioii afforded by tho public and private schouls of Baltimore and ricioity. It is not 
iid(']iartnientof the college, but adistiuot institution, with its owu corps of instruct- 
ors, its owu uK'thods of discipline, its own building (a block away from the college), 
aud its own home and social life. While its aim is principally local, it will receiTe 
stud cuts from abroad who wish to enjoy better preparatory facilities than thoy can 
obtaiu at home. Applif-ants for admission to tho college whose preparation provM 
to fall below the standard may enter here and complete their preparation. Cumli- 
tioned students may hero find the best facilities for making up their coiiditious. 
Thus tho Latin school protects tho college grade, ^^^lenever a suiTicicnt nural)orof 
tho secondary schools of the surrounding district shall adopt adequate preparatory 
courses, and carry them out thoroughly, this school will 1>e relinquished 

It may be said in this connection that tlie Latin school buiUllDg 
above described is so built that with very slight alterations it can be 
changed into a science building, and that such is ita ultimate design. 

The courise of study embraces the following departments: (1) Ancient 
languages; (2) romance languages and literatures; (3) Teutonic lan- 
guages and literatures; (4) English language and literature; (5) mathe- 
matics; (0) natuml sciences; (7) history and political science; (8) soci- 
ology; (9) philosophy; (10) the Bible; (11) physical training. Iiistme- 
tion ill art and in instrumental and vocal music is provided for students 
who desire to add them to their academic pursuits, bat no students are 
admitted for art and music only. 

In order to obtain the degree of A. B. students must complete a 
course of study extending normally over 4 years of 36 weeks each, witli 
15 recitation hours in each week. Laboratory work additional is 
demanded in the natural sciences. In this course required studies and 
elective studies are combined in what is thought to be wise proportionSi 
The student does not, however, choose her electives without leferenoe 
to their consistency and coherence. The studies are grouped in saoh 
a way that by selecting a group the student obtains all the required 
studies with certain electives which give the group its character. The 
principal groups are: (1) The classical; (2) Latin, with a modern lan- 
guage; (3) English, with a modern language; (4) two or more moilern 
languages; (5) mathematics, with a natural science; (0) two or more 
natural sciences; (7) history, with sociology or political economy. Upon 
the completion of any one of these groups the student is graduated 
with the degree of A. B. No degree representing a less amount or 
inferior quality of work is conferred. 

Students are iiccepted for special work and certificates are bestowed 
uimu such, describing the work accomplished and its quality. But 
special students, as these are eidled, must present adequate prei>ara- 
tion to enter upon their work. In fact, most of the students who enter 
as specials become regular or degree students if they remain longer 
than one year. 

Physical training. — A characteristic feature of the curriculum in this 
college is the department of physical training. The work in the gym- 
nasium consists of systematic class exercises and of individoal train- 
ing. For the class exercises the Swedish system of educational gym- 
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nasties is ased. For special training the Zander niiushines (constructed 
by Dr. Gustav Zander, of Stockholm, Sweden) are employed, and such 
exercises prescribed as are indicated by the physical condition of the 
student. Since the aim of this training's to secure symmetrical devel- 
opincDt, a thorough physic.il examination is required o^all students and 
careful measurements are made and recorded. These form the basis of 
special exercises, if needed, which are carefully adapted to the wants 
of the individual. All exercises are taken under the personal direction 
of the professor of physical training or of the instructor in gymnastics. 

Eaih student is required to take in her first year a course in hygiene — 
one hour per week throughout the year. The lectures are given by the 
professor who has the physical training under her charge, and are thus 
made to supi>ort the practical work of the gymnasium. 

In response to what seemed to be a popular demand, a normal train- 
ing course for teachers of the Swedish gymnastics was instituted in 
September, 1893. This course includes both theoretical and practical 
work. 

Progress. — The college oi)ened its doors to students on the 13th of 
September, 1888. About 50 registered during the first week. This 
number swelled to 130 before Christmas. The students were, however, 
of all classes, few of them being entitled to the grade of full freshmen. 
In the second year the number registered was upwards of 300, with a 
very marked improvement in grade. At the beginning of the third 
year it was found necessary to organize a preparatory department to 
which might be drawn ofi'all that class of students who were unpre- 
pared to pursue college studies. This department was subsequently 
organized into an institution which has already been discussed — the 
girls' Latin school of Baltimore, modeled on the plan of the Boston Latin 
^liool and entirely separate from the college. This solved the problem 
of grade, and since 1891 all applicants for admission to the Woman's 
College have been required to prove their preparation for work that 

• 

»8 properly freshman. The session of 1893-'94 oi)ened with 165 stu- 
dents in the college and 184: in the Latin school. The fjuiulty of the 
former contains 17 professors and instructors in purely academic work, 
J*nd that of the latter 7. Nine other instructors are employed in extra- 
Acadeinic work, such as music, art, and gymnastics. 

This college is denominational, planted, fostered, maintained, and 
governed by the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is not, in any nar- 
row sense, sectarian. It may be i)ermitted to define a sectarian insti- 
tutiou us one that seeks through educational influences to determine 
the minds of its students in favor of the tenets or methods of some 
one religious organization. This is no part of the idea which lies at 
the foundation of this college. Its projectors recognized the obliga- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church to do its part in the general 
work of education, and felt especially its responsibility to provide ample 
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educational facilities foi the youug women of its own communion. To 
(luole from a letter which early outlined its aims: 

This iuHtitiition docs uot Ecek to be diHtinctively Methodist or io make nil its sta- 
dents Methodists. It will, however, be distiuctively Christian in its attitude, aims, 
uud inliiii'iiros. 

Lest^ than 50 per cent of its students are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and not more than one-third of its instructora. 

MOR(;aN college (1890-1894.) 
Hy Rev. F. J. Wagxeij, D. I)., President. 

This institution was organized in the city of Baltimore in December 
of lS(jr», as Centenary Biblical Institute, and is located ou the corner of 
Ednnindsou and Fulton avenues. The original and solo intention of 
tlKi school was to afford colored men, preparing for the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the best obtainable educational ailvau- 
tagcs. It was chartered by the superior court of Baltimore, November 
27, 18G7. The charter was prepared by one of the bishops (Scott) of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. From the date of its incorporatiou 
until the present, it has been under the direction of a judicious board 
of trustees, partly white and partly colored, who have wisely managed 
its a ft airs. 

Its first professors were Kev. J. II. Brown, D. D., and Rev. William 
Harden, who gave instruction, by lectures delivered twice a week, to 
pastors in and around Baltimore, and to such local preachers as desired 
to avail themselves of these opiwrtunities. This mode of instruction 
continued from October, 18()8, to June, 1870. The classes met only 
twice a week. 

The regular work of the institution was commenced October 2, 1872, 
under the presidency of Ilev. Emory J. liound, d. d., who did faithful and 
eflfcctive work until he was succeeded by Rev. W. Maslin Frysinger, in 
1882, who for six years taught, and administered the affairs of the institu- 
tion, with rare ability. Failing health necessitated his resignation, and 
he was succeeded by Rev. F. J. Wagner, A. m., who i at present the 
president. The growth of the institution since Dr. Round was given 
control has been steaily and healthy, and it has been doing excellent 
work and aiding materially in the education of the olored people in 
the i)atronizing territory. 

Students from this institution are doing success^ I work in the 
Christian ministry, in the legal profession, in medic ne, and a large 
number are successful teachers in Maryland and adjoinng States. 

The incorporators of this institution were Thomas ^elso, John Lan- 
ahan, Henry M. Drakely, William Harden, Hugh L. Bond, James H. 
Brown, William B. Hill, Charles A. Reid, William Daniel, Isaac P. 
Cook, Francis A. Crook, Robert Turner, and Samuel Hindes. 

Since the first published catalogue in 1873 there have been under 
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ction, in this institation, nearly 2^000 students. Fifteen hundred 
,ve been from the State of Maryland and the remainder from Delaware, 
Irginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Few York, District of Colum- 
Massachusetts, and Bermuda. Eiglity-two have honorably grad- 
ed and received cither classical, normal, or theological diplomas. 
In 1887 a branch school was established at Princess Anne known as 
Delaware Conference Academy.^ A large new building for dormi- 
and recitation rooms has been added to the mansion purchased on 
estate. This building was erected mainly by the students in the 
ustrial department of the academy. The work done in this school 
normal and normal preparatory, and the principal is a graduate of 
e institution. Normal work has also been conducted on Saratoga 
t, at what was known as Baltimore City Academy. This has been 
ently discontinued, because it was doing for the colored children 
ply what was being done in the public schools of the city. The 
t charter granted in 1867 provided only for the admission and educa- 
n of such i^ersons as contemplated the work of the Christian ministry. 
1870 the charter was so amended that persons of good moral char- 
ter might bo admitted as students of the institution to prepare for 
ching and other professions, provided suitable provision could be 
de for their instruction without additional cost. From time to time 
e courses of study were extended and improved, until complete nor- 
1, theological, and college preparatory departments were established, 
en young persons in the college i)rei)aratory department approached 
e close of their preparatory work and began to investigate the oppor- 
tanities for a college training, they found that the old established col- 
fleges to which they wouhl be admitted were mor^ expensive than they 
could afford. The trustees, appreciating this diflBculty, arranged to 
meet this new demand. Accordingly the legislature of Maryland for 
1890 was petitioned for a change of corporate name and an enlargement 
of functions, which petition was granted, and the name was changed to 
Morgan College,^ and the school was raised to college grade with all the 
powers granted such institutions. So that now for $75 per ye^ir a stu- 
dent can meet all the expenses of the institution excex)t clothing, inclu- 
sive of board, room rent, washing, tuition, books, and stationery, thus 
bringing a college training within the reach of all who have ambition 
worth the outlay. 

The present board of trustees are Kev. John F. Goucher, d. d., 
president; Rev. J. D. Elbert, vice-president; F. J. Wagner, secretary, 
and G. W. S. Hoffman, treasurer; John H. Smith, William J. Hooper, 
Kev. L. F. Morgan, C. W. Slagle, William Perkins, Thomas Mallalieu, 
Thomas I. Hall, Aloeus Hooper, J. E. Ingram, Rev. C. G. Key, Rev. 
W. H. Coffee, Rev. W. J. Parker, Edgar F. Kerwin, E. H. Fowler, Rev. 
T. 8. Thomas, H. 0. Cannon, Rev. D. H. Carroll. 

'This is now recognized as tbe State Agricultural College for negcoes. 
'TIm namo was given in hqnor of Rev. Littleton F. Morgan, a distinguished 
Methodist clergyman of Baltimore. 
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The pres€*iit fiKulty are Rev. F. J. Wagner, A. M., president and pro- 
fessor of practical theologr; Rev. Charles E. Toan^, professor of exe- 
^etical theiilo;r>': Rev. Nathan Thompson, professor of advanced LatLa 
and f I reek; Mrs. Mary A. H. Cadden, principal of the normal depart- 
uxMit; Jo.ieph II. Lockerman, first assistant in the normal department; 
MisH Charlotte Dickson, teacher of elocution; Benjamin O. Bird, prin- 
cipal of Delaware Conference Academy; Mrs. Portia Bird, first assist- 
ant: Jacob C. Dunn, second assistant. 

r*<»LI.K(iE COUltSK. 

Fre$hman year.— haiin: Virgil, Li^Ji Horace, odes and epodes. Greek: Ilcnxlo- 
tu8, Homer, Fyflfo's Greek history. Mathematics: Algebra, trigonometry, survey- 
ing. English: English compoeitiou, English past and present (Trench), olocution. 
Science: Physiology, zoology. 

Sophomore year, — Latin: Horace, Cicero's csssays, Tacitus, Creighton's Roman his> 
tory. Greek: Pluto, Xenophou, Demosthenes. Mathematics: Analytical geomctrr, 
calculus, mechanics. English: Khctoric, Constitation of United States, elocnt ion, 
French or German. .Science : Lectures on hygiene and anatomy*, botany. 

Junior year. — PlautuH, Quintillian. Greek: Thucydidcs, New Testament. Enjilish: 
English literature, Shakespeare, ]»liilosophy, logic, psychology. Science: Physics, 
chemistry. French or German history, Myers' Lectures on the Bible. 

Sniior year. — Latin: Lectures on literature, sight reading. Greek: Lroctures on 
literature, sight reading. Butler's Analogy, Christian Evidences, astronomy, geolog>', 
polititral economy, ethics, art criticism and history of philosophy, hibtory of civil- 
ization ; lectures on the Bible. 

Tlic iiolle^e preparatory course is the same as is required for admis- 
sion to any of the first-class colleges of the country.* The theological 
course is substantially the same as that of "Garrett" and ^*l)rew" sem- 
inarics. 

The normal course includes the requiremeuts of the school boards of 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and Delaware. 

School year begins October 1 and closes June 1. 

KriniANV APOSTOLIC COLLUGE (1S90-18»4). 

This institution is situated near Walbrook, a northwest suburb of 
Baltimore. It is controlle<l by the Roman Catholic Church, and was 
foundcMl in 1890, to give classical and scientific training to colored youth. 
It is called jipostolic to express its purpose of fostering the missionary 
si)irit among its students. Among the (conditions for admission are: 
A d(»(*ided in(*lination for the colored mission, recommendation from a 
priest, good health, and not less than 15 years of age. These students 
an^ in pr(^])aration for St. Joseph's Seminary, which provides the aspir- 
ants for the missions with their course of divinity. They attend the 
liM'tures in ]>hilosophy, theology, natural sciences, liturgy, canon law, and 
sacred Scriptures at St. Mary's Seminary, receiving, together with the 
dio(*esan clergy, the 8ui>erior training imparted by the Salpician fath- 
ers, who «n^ specially devoted to the training of priests. 

'Sinns 18!K), a pruparatory achmU has Ikh^ii huiU at LyDchburg, Va., at a cost of 
$37,000. 
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BALTIMORE CITY COLLEGE (1830-1894). 
By Philip II. Frikse. 

The City College/ for many years located on Howard street, opposite 
Centre, now in temporary quarters on the corner of Dolphin street 
and Pennsylvania avenne, stands at the head of the public-school sys- 
tem of Baltimore. It has been in existence fifty-five years. It was 
called at first the High School. 

On March 7, 1839, by an ordinance of the mayor and city council, pre- 
parer! by Mr. John B. Seidenstricker, offered by Mr. John W. Eandolpb, 
and unanimously adoi)ted, it was resolved to direct the commissiouers 
of public schools to extend their work by the establishment of an insti- 
tntion " in which the higher branches of English and classical litera- 
ture only should be taught.*^ 

The measure contemplated by this resolution was promptly carried 
into effect. A building was rented on Courtland street, and on Octo- 
ber 20, 1830, the school was opened with 46 students. 

Nathan C. Brooks, A. M., was chosen principal, and was at first the 
only instructor. He at once arranged a schedule of studies, embrac- 
inij two courses, an English and a classical course, each to extend 
through four years. Thirty of the students chose the former, devoting 
themselves exclusively to English and mathem<atical branches. The 
remaining 16 elected to take the classical course, which embraced all 
the studies of the other, with the addition at first of Latin, and after- 
wards of Greek. 

The school day was divided into 2 parts — a morning session from 9 
to 12 o'clock, and an afternoon session from 2 to 5. The classical and 
English sections spent the morning hours in alternate study and 
re<*itation, and all the students applied themselves to the English 
branches, in the wonls of Prof. Brooks, to " studies of solid and prac- 
tical utility," during the afternoon. 

The young men thus assembled had l>een selected from the most pro- 
ficient of the pupils to be found m the male schools, as they were called, 
of which there were four, and which formed the basis of what have since 
develoi)ed into our present system of male primary and grammar 
schools. Such schools, it must be remembered, had been in existence 
for over ten years, and as the scope of the instruction imparted was 
left at first in great measure to the principals of the same, there was in 
each a small number of older pupils whose eagerness to learn had been 
encouraged beyond the narrower limits within which the great major- 
ity were necessarily confined. These young men served as monitors, 



^Thin in»titutioD, though not properly a college, since not chartered by the State 
with degree-conferring powers, is placed at the end of the chapter on colleges 
becauHO of its Miomaloos position. It has a cnrriculnm extending considerably 
higher than the nsual preparatory school and is an important educational factor in 
the city and Stote. 
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or aids to their re.si>ective principals, for in those days a modification 
of the Lancasterian system was used, and there was but one teacher 
to a scliool, however jrreat the number of pupils. Thus Mr. William H. 
Coffin, principal of the first public school in the city of Baltimoie, I 
during the first year of his incumbency, presided over the educational 
destinies of 212 boys. The board of commissioners, in their first report, 
made December 31, 1829. speak in admirable terms of the way in which 
Mr. Coffin had performed the duties of his position, and express the 
opinion that he could, in a suitable room, satisfactorily conduct a school 
of three timt^s the number. In such a system the older and more 
advanced pupils, though called monitors, must have acted virtaallyin 
the capacity of assistant teachers: and, in return for such service, as 
well as to qualify them for it, they were given special instruction, in 
chisses by themselves, as the leisure of the principal allowed. From 
young men oc(rupying this position in the male schools the first students 
of the high school were taken. So it will bo seen that Prof. Brooke 
had some excellent material with which to make the experiment of 
higher i)nblic education in the city of Baltimore. 

During the year following the establishment of the high school, it 
was removed from the building on Courtland street to rooms over the 
Firenu?n's Insurance Company's office, corner South and Second streets. 
Tn the year 1841, the school was removed to the northeast corner of 
ITanover and Lombard streets, and in the next year was taken back to 
the original house on Courtland street. The rent of this house was 
830S per annum. In 1843, after several futile attempts on the i)artof 
the board to obtain from the city council the means of erecting a suit- 
able building for the use of the school, the board resolved on heroic 
measures, and interpreting their duty toward the public to be even 
more binding than their duty of submission to the council, practically 
forced the latter body to allow the purchase, for $23,000, of the prop- 
erty known as the "Assembly Rooms and Theater Tavern,'' on the 
northeast corner of Fayette and Ilolliday streets. In case the council 
had refus(Ml to approve the agreement to purchase, the board bad 
determined, which was within their right, to lease the proi)ertyata 
rat(», which, though the best they could secure, would not have been so 
advantageous to the city. The Theater Tavern, 30 feet on Holliday 
street, was torn down to provide yard room. For thirty years the bigh 
school occui)ied the old "Assembly TiOoms.'' Male school No. 9 at first 
was a tenant in common. In 1851 No. 9 moved out and left thchig^* 
school in sole possession. 

The resources of discipline in those early days, as in all schools ot 
the time, public or private, select or i>romiscuous, were not confineil t^ 
moral suasion. Corporal ])uuishment was practiced for several ye^** 
after the opening of the school, 

Tn the early years of the High SchooK as in all the schools, at stated 
lK'rio<ls public examinations wore held, in which the teachers qn^ 
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tioned their classes iu the presence of the local committee, and such 
otber commissioners and city authorities as chose to attend. As each 
class finished its coarse and left the institution these exercises were 
gi?en a special character, though diplomas or certificates were not 
lestowed until long afterwards. 

At the end of the school year of 1849 Prof. Brooks resigned to» 
become president of the Baltimore Female College. The High School 
meaQwhile had increased in the number of its students to 232, and at 
the time of his resignation Prof. Brooks had 7 assistants. Two of 
these gentlemen had been engaged to teach the modern languages.. 
German was introduced in 1846; French and Spanish in 1848. Span- 
ish has since been dropped from the list of studies. The modern lan- 
guages were not specified iu the ordinance creating the institution^ 
»nd so they were made oi>tional at first. 

Prof. Brooks was a man of solid attainments and marked ability m 
imparting knowledge. There are men at the present day occupying 
positions iu the highest walks of public life in Baltimore who grate- 
fUly remember the High School's first principal as a most faithful^ 
euttiiisiastic, and inspiring teacher. 

, The Kev. Dr. Francis G. Waters succee<led Prof. Brooks in the prin- 
cipalship of the High School. He entered upon his duties in Septem- 
ber, 1840. He was a man of mild but firm temper, scholarly, of a dig- 
Jufied bearing, and well fitted to sustain and extend the credit of the 
institution at whose head he had been placed. Dr. Waters had beea 
president of Wavshington College at Chestertown. 

Iu the following year, 1850, by an ordinance of the mayor and city 
«windl, it was resolved that the male public high school of Baltimore 
•hould thereafter be called the Central High School. This change 
^ style had become necessary on account of the establishment of the 
two female high schools, and for several years previous we find the 
^v style employed in the annual reports of the board before it had 
^n authorized by the city council. At the same time the commis- 
doners of public schools were empowered to confer on the graduates of 
ttis their highest educational institution testimonials iu the form of 
<*rtilicates, "signed by the president of the board, the mayor of the 
^ty, with the seal of the city attached, by the committee on the Central 
High School, and by the principal and teachers of said school," 

The effect of this action of the council was at once felt throughout 
ttft whole public-school system. The following year 156 boys were 
Emitted to the Central High School, by examination, from the gram- 
^r schools, an increase of 50 on the preceding year, swelling the roll to 
tte unprecedented number of 297, and necessitating in the next year, 
^^2, an elevation of the standard of the grammar schools to keep the 
"igher institution from being overcrowded. Candidates for admission 
^^ examined iu spelling, arithmetic, algebra (including a knowledge 
^theaqiiaro root), definitions iu arithmetic and algebca^ \>^.\^\\i^^^^x2L^ 

USa^No. la 14 
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Likewise the responsibility tbat was felt to be attached to the pablie 
bestowal of literary honors upon its graduates seems to have exerted 
an invigorating influeneo upon the institution itself. At once a plan of 
reorganization was matured and carried into effect. This was facili- 
tated by the removal of No. to a new building erected for it, gi\ing 
the Central High School space for expansion. 

The upper story was then thrown into one large room, called the 
study hall, used for assembling the school and for puri)oses of study 
or preparation. The lower part of the building was divided into 9 
class rooms for recitation, each instructor having his own sjiecial apart- 
ment. 

The w(»rking day was divided into eight periods of forty-five miiiutei 
each, four in the morning, from 9 to 12, and four in the afternoon from 
2 to 5. l^aeli class at first had certain of these i>eriods for study, and 
for that i)uri>ose repaired to the upper hall, where several might tbos 
be assembled, under the supervision of one of the instructoi*s, whose 
duty it was to render such assistance to the students in the prepara- 
tion of their less<ms for that or the following day, as they might be 
unable to obtain at home. At the end of eivch period the classes ser- 
endly repaired to the rooms in which their next recitations were to be 
held, according to a printed schedule, of which every student had a 
copy. This working scheme with certain modifications has ever since 
been followed in the institution. Now the ])eriods devoted to prepar- 
ation, about two per week for each class, are spent in the class roomSi 
Originally all the students assembled at the beginning of the morniDg 
session in the study hall, where the exercises were opened with a read- 
ing from the scriptures by the principal, followed by a declamation by 
one of the older students. Also the whole school at the close of the 
session assembled, as at i)resent, for dismission. But now, at thebegin* 
ning of the session, each class reports at once in the rooms in wbiA 
its first recitation is to be held, this being preceded, as before, by* 
scripture lesson. 

The principal feature of the plan of reorganization carried out by 
Dr. Waters was tiie division of the courses of study into distinct 
departments. Seven such were recognized, namely: Belles-lettres and 
history, mathematics, natural sciences, moral, mental, and i)oIiti- 
cal science, ancient languages, nuKlern language's, graphics, and 
music. But little time was given to music, and it has long since ceased 
to be part of the curriculum. As far as possible each instnictor ^«^* 
allotted to a particular branch, that the teaching might be uniform 
throughout the school. The necessity of this reorganization nmst b»^^ 
bi^en urgent, for after it ha<l been eflected, we lind 4 gentlemen o^^ 
of the 1) who comiH)sed the teaching staff giving instruction in boot- 
keeping. This subject, together with penmanship, was, in 1853, erects' 
into a distin(*t dei>artment, and has ever since been taught by an exp^ 
rieuced accountant. At this time the instructors begiu to be styl^ 
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professor and adjunct professor, according to whether they had charge 
0^ or assisted in the department with which they were connected. 

There were two stated courses of study, as originally arranged by 
PioC Brooks in apparent conformity with the purport of the city 
vdinance creating the institution, an English and a classical course. 
Por one or other of these the parents of newly admitted students, by a 
areolar sent to them, were requested to indicate their preference. A 
xmrse thus chosen could be changed within the first three months of 
that school year, not afterwards. 

The difiereuce between these courses consisted almost entirely in 
lie fact that the one embraced the ancient languages, and the other 
lid Dot. The mathematical, English, and scientific studies were pur- 
ned to almost the same extent in both. The modem languages, 
Preach, German, and Spanish were made optional, and might be taken, 
Jne or all, in conjunction with every other study in the curriculum* 
Chis arrangement really made all the languages optional, and practi- 
Silly increased the number of courses almost indefinitely, introducing 
peat disparity among them. Thus certain of the students would be 
!)ecapied during all of the recitation x)eriod8, eight daily, while others 
irould of necessity be left with nothing to do for one or more periods. 
Hiis state of things made it necessary for some one to be constantly 
HI duty in the study hall, where young men with no recitations to make 
>^ere to report for the time being. An examination of the first printed 
schedale, that for 1852, reveals the fact that on an average as many as 
ne-third of the school were constantly ip the study hall, engaged in 
'preparation." 

A young man who had chosen the classical course would take up 
Utin the fii'st year, and he might also elect to study German, French, 
uid Spanish. At the beginning of the second year Ue would add 
Sreek, if he was so inclined, and pursue all five during the ensuing three 
rears. Similarly those who took the English course might undertake 
dl the studies save the ancient languages. 

The course in natural science was altogether confined to lectures and 
Stations. No laboratory work was undertaken until the present 
l^ead of the department of natural sciences entered the faculty of the 
luatitution. The course in mathematics has always been prominent, 
t^lminating in the last year, then as now, in the infinitesimal calculus 
Wid analytical geometry. Drawing, artistic and industrial, was given 
considerable attention as at present. Among the English branches the 
^of expression has always taken equal rank with the studies of history 
^i literature. 

The year following this leorganization under Dr. Waters, on Novem- 
'^27, 1851, in the Front Street Theater, the first public commencement 
^ held, when the school board and the faculty of the Central High 
^1kk)1 availed themselves of tlie newly granted authority to confer 
^^rtificates upon its graduates. Two young geutleuievi t^^w^^ \>afo 
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highest honors of the institution on this ocGasion, having completed 
the full term and full conrso of study. Eight others, having completed 
partial courses, were granted quahfied certificates. These 10 young 
gentlemen wi-ote essays which were deposited with the boardj what 
the board did with tliem is not stated. Addresses were dehvered by 
three of the graduates, by the governor of the State, Hon. E. Louis 
Lowe, and by the mayor of the city, Hon. J. H. T. Jerome. The orator 
of the occasion was *' our highly eloqnent townsman, S. Teackle Wallw, 
esq." Tlius the Central High School held its first public commence- 
ment under exceptionally favorable auspices. 

At the second annual commencement certificates were granted toll 
young men, of whom one had taken the classical course, and 10 the 
English. These numbers show conclusively that while the quality of 
the instruction in the classics may have been excellent, the number of 
students who availed themselves of it was comparatively small, and tlie 
probability is, in the absence of other evidence, that a similar state of 
things had prevailed during the years previous to the reorganization of 
the school under Dr. Waters. At the third annual commencement we 
find that certificates are granted to IG graduates, of whom 6 had com- 
pleted a full classical course, 7 a course embracing the Latin langoai^ 
and substituting mathematics for Greek, and 3 an English and mathd- 
maticul course. 

These figures show what influence the bestowal of testimonials or 
certificates had ui>on the higher classes in the school. At the first 
commencement, though the sehool had been in operation twelve yearfli 
but 2 young men had remained to complete the studies of the fourth 
year. At the second commencement 11, and at the third IG are found 
to be entitled to the full honors of the institution. We also observe an 
increase in the proportion of those who chose the classical course itt 
preference to the English, exhibiting a tendency begun then, which 
continued until at last the English as a separate course was abandoned- 

In 1853 Rev. Dr. Waters resigned to take the principalship of au 
academy in Pennsylvania, and John A. Getty, A. M., was elected pritt* 
cipal. He had been but eleven months in the position, when removed 
by death. Prof. Getty, during his short administration, seems ^ 
have given the school authorities a deep impression of his moral wort^t 
executive abilities, and scholastic attainments. 

George Morrison, A. m., succeeded Prof. Getty. This was a peri^ 
of change and transition. Thitherto the school had had two s^' 
sions daily from 9 to 12, and from 2 to 5. This year, 1853, hnto^^ 
session a day was held, from 8:30 a. m., to 2:45 !>. m., divided as befa^ 
into eight periods of forty-five minutes each, with a recess of flfte^^ 
minutes between the fourth and fifth periods. Very few of the clas^^ 
at this time were allowed study periods, leaving opportunities in tl*^ 
case of most of them for eight recitations daily. It will be seen th^^ 
by this division of time, many subjects could be attemi)ted, and ^ 
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rence to the schedules of studies used then seems to justify the 
plaint Prof. Morrison made in his reports that the teachers are 
arassed with "a multiplicity of subjects," and that a system under 
!h a lad of twelve years could be introduced simultaneously to three 
em languages, two ancient ones, and a full course of English and 
[lematical studies, including several of the natural sciences, was 
inded, on the presumption that a youth can learn everything at 
• 

le board, about this time, at Prof. Morrison's suggestion, deprived 
parents of students of a portion of their power of choice relative 
lie languages, dividing them between the two courses of studies 
ued, on a fixed principle of distribution. The liberty in that direc- 
thitherto allowed had very often been used in a manner that dis- 
ed bad judgment on the part of the parent, obstructing the progress 
10 pupil by taxing him overmuch, and interfering sadly with the 
•uization of the school. 

le English course was made to include German for the whole term 
mr years, adding French and Spanish in the third year. Those 
elected the classical course took up French and Latin the first 
, added Greek the second, and German and Spanish the third 
• 
U the classes, after this change, seem to have had eight recitations to 

daily, no preparation periods being provided for. Balance 
?een the two courses was brought aboutby giving a greater amount 
me in the English course to German and to what might be termed 
more practical branches. The natural sciences and mathematics 

the same place in both courses. 

oring these years there was a steady increase in the proportion of 
inates who had taken the classical course in preference to the 
lish. In the year 1856 the graduating class numbered 20, of whom 
elonged to the classical section. 

rof. Morrison's influence on the curriculum of the institution was 
Ive the«courses of study a more definite character, to equalize them 
early as i)ossible, and to reduce them to more reasonable propor- 
8. He constantly refers in his reports, however, to the disparity 
reen the state of preparation of the boys who come up from the 
amar schools and the course of study presented to their endeavors 
tudents of the Central High School. Toward the close of his term 
Dumber of periods per day and, consequently, the maximum num- 
of recitations, was reduced to six, where it had been eight before, 

school session, however, continued to be six hours. This enabled 
ientration upon fewer subjects and was a step in the direction Prof, 
risen had i)ointed out as the line of progress for the institution. 
^ June, 1857, Prof. Morrison tendered his resignation, to take effect 

1 the close of August, and Thomas D. Baird, ph. d., became prin- 
lafe the beginning of the school year of 1851 -'5^. 
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Tlio advent of Dr. Bainl marks an epoch in the history of the Cen- 
tral Hij^h School. As a teacher he emboilied, to an unosual degree, 
the spirit of x)ro^ess. lie carried out with a vigoroos hand many of 
the suggestions of his predecessors. He also iuaugorated reforms 
wliicli none but a man of his exceptional personality could have exe- 
cuted. During the first year of his principalship the present rules of 
discipline were adopted and put into operation; the several classes were 
grad(Ml as they never had been before, and through his vigorous repre 
sentations to the board the disparity, amounting almost to disconti- 
nuity, between the work done in the grammar schools and that 
attempted in the high scluKtl was, to a great extent, removed. 

T1m*s(» measures seem to have been promoted somewhat by an event 
of great interest to the schools and the community in general, which 
took place in the year during which Dr. Bainl entered upon the duties 
of the principalship. 

In 1S57 Cicorgc^- Pcabod}', esq., in his letter to the " Trustees forth© 
establishment of an institute in the city of Baltimore,'' instructed them 
to provide annually for the distribution of $200 among the graduates 
of the Fcnnile High School in the form of gold medals, and $500 cacb 
to the "School of Design attached to the Mechanics' Institute" and to 
^*the ]Male High School," the money to be distributed in sums of nat 
more than $100 nor less than $50 each. 

Experience has shown that these prizes are not an unmixed blessing 
to the institution, but the generous motive of the donor could not bat 
elicit the highest appreciation. The great philanthropist also, by thus 
evincing, in a very practical way, his sense of the importance of public 
higher cducatii^n, seems to have stimulated the board of commissioners 
to renewed efforts looking to the inij)rovement of the schools desig- 
nated by ^Ir. Peabody as the recipients of his liberality. . 

Accordingly, during that 3ear, the standard of admission to the Cen- 
tral High School was materially raised, to take effect at the examination 
in the summer of 1S5S, and new rules of discipline were adopted. 

When Dr. liaird entered the sch(K)l he f(mnd 307 students enrolled. 
In his first report, rendered at the close of 1857, he state<l that a con- 
siderable number of those who had been admitted that year were n<>^ 
prepared to take up their new studies. He recrommended that the 
grade of the grammar schools be elevated to suit the curriculum of tb® 
high school, and proclaimed his intention, me^in while, to hold all futuf® 
candidates An* admission strictly to the standard fixed by the boai^^' 
This recommendation, whi(!h l)efore this time he had made personally 
and through the committee on the school, was in conformity with th® 
views of the ccmimissioners, and, under the additional stimulus alreiiJ>' 
referred to, rhey took action accordingly in time to publish their inti'^' 
tion in thiV report of that year. The result was that at the examination^ 
of 1S.%S, the first Dr. lUiird suiM^rintended, a great many students fail^ 
of pronmtion to the second year t>f the high sch(K)l, and only 57, abo^t 
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one-third of those who had been sent up from the lower schools, were 
admitted. The effect of these stringent measares was at first to dimin- 
ish the numbers of the school but to improve the character and effi- 
ciency of the classes throughout, as was shown by a marked increase 
in the percentage of the number in the graduating classes of succeeding 
years to that in the whole school. There was also, until other disturb- 
ing influences were felt, an actual increase in the number of graduates. 
This policy of rigid examinations was continued throughout the whole 
of Dr. Baird's administration and was of untold benefit to the whole 
school system. At that time, and until recent yejirs, the Central High 
Schix)l faculty examined the candidates and marked their x>ai>ers. 

The elevation of the grammar-school grade made at that time 
affected principally the subjects of algebra and arithmetic. In algebra 
bids on entering the high school were therefore i)repared to take up 
affected quadratics, and arithmetic was completed in the grammar 
schools. The successful candidates were likewise better prepared in 
the common English branches. Thus the high school was relieved of 
Jk great deal of elementary work and enabled to bestow more time upon 
advanced study. 

This extension of the grammar-school work was not accompanied 
in the high schools by an increase in the number of subjects taught 
W)r in the scope attempted. Consequently the number of recitation 
P^iods was reduced to five, and they were fixed at one hour each, sav- 
ing the time <5onsumed in changing classes, the allotment which pre- 
vails at present. Neither this nor preceding nor subsequent exten- 
sions of the grammar-school work occasioned any material addition to 
|t© printed curriculum of the higher institutions. They liave all been 
m the natare of adjustment, removing from the crowded schedule of 
^0 high school certain elementary work and adding this to the grade 
^^the lower schools so as to give the former opportunity for more 
efficient work within the original ground marked out as that which 
should be covered m such an institution. So far as the work done in 
^School can be judged by its published curriculum some of the first 

Pnnted schedules of the institution are even more ambitious than the 
last. 

The new features of the rules adopted December 15, 1857, are these. 
f^T the first time is a young man's deportment made to have an abid- 
^^U influence upon his rank in the school. For the first time is a 
Poetical bearing given to the principle that good manners and good 
Scholarship ought to go together, and that it is to the credit of neither 
^hen these are separated. Corporal punishment too, had been used 
^ly from the beginning until this time. It was claimed that the boys 

^nt up " from the grammar schools were used to it, expected it, and 
^^M not be managed without it. The subject is not once mentioned 
J^these rules but the custom was tacitly understood to be abolished 
"^ ihem, nor was it used afterwards. 
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Mr. Veiiboily, in tlie memorable letter referred to, establiBbing tbe 
prizes wliich have ever since gone by his name, specifier that these 
prizes were to be given to those who should bo adjudged "most worthy 
from their fidelity to their studies, their attainments, their moral 
deportment, their personal habits of cleanliness, and propriety of man- 
ners." 

The code of discipline adopted at this time, by instituting the average 
of merit made by combining the averages of conduct and scholarship 
obviously enabled the authorities of the school to c<>mply with the 
terms of Mr. l\»abody's gift. Thenceforward the deiK)rtment of a 
young man was to afllect his standing in the school and help determine 
his share in the honors and prizes of commencement day. It ought 
here to be stnted that this rule has rarely debarred a young man from 
taking* the place, if a good one, to which his scholarship would other- 
wise have entitled him; and in so far as the history of this institution 
sheds light upon that interesting and all-important subject, theinflucuce 
of education upon character, its testimony is to the eflfect that the 
highest mental culture among its students is usually found in alliance 
with moral worth and gentle manners. 

At the commencement held in 1857 the proposed establishment of 
the Peabody j^rizes was announced, and in that held the following year, 
in the Maryland Institute Hall, they were for the first time bestowed, 
by William E. M:\yhew, esq., i)resident of the board of trustees of the 
Peabody Institute. The money was divided into seven sums, tbrce of 
$100 each and four of $50 each. The bestowal of these i>rizesha8 ever 
since formed a prominent feature of the exercises of commencement 
day. 

During Dr. Baird'S administration, as in the years before, the proi^r- 
tion of classical to English graduates continued to increase. This is 
undoubtedly in part attributable to the fact that he and his prede- 
cessors threw the weight of their influence into the classical scale. ^^ 
those daj's, too, it must be remembered, the educational value of th^ 
natural sciences was not given the recognition that even then properly 
belonged to it. 

In those days, however, there was really nothing in the curricnln'^ 
as it stood that could take the place of the classics for education^ 
pnrposes. The natural science and mathematics taught in the Eagli*^ 
course was embraced in the classical, so that a student lost nothing W 
taking the latter, but gained thereby, and was encouraged to feel tU^** 
he outranked those who were not in the classical section. 

The civil war afle(;tedtho Central High School less than might haV® 
been expected. In 1801, on aecount of the prevailing excitement, tl'^ 
commencement exercises were held in a private manner. Most of tl*® 
usual features were omitted, and the diplomas and Peabody priz^^ 
were conferred without ceremony in the presence of a few of the citj 
authorities and of an audience composed exclusively of the immediate 
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ends of the gnuiuates. The effect of our great national upheaval 
>0Q the working and organization of the school was slight. One of 
e professors, a native of a foreign couiitrj'^, was obliged to resign 
caase he could not take the oath of allegiance that was administered 
all public servants. Another member of the faculty applied for 
ivo of absence, and '* went to the front,'' where he was wounded at 
larleston. The following year he resumed his duties in the. class 
)m. 

5for did the war greatly impede the general growth of the schools. 
18C1 the x)ublic-school attendance in Baltimore fell off 200. In the 
ar 1857, a year of commercial panic, it had fallen off 1,200. In 1862 
d succeeding years the attendance continued to increase, though not 
first with the rapidity of former years. Young children came in as 
nal, but the older ones, especially the older boys dropped out. This 
ected somewhat the upper classes in the grammar schools and all 
3 classes of the Central High School. Lads were in demand to sup- 
j in labor and the industries the f)laces of men who had gone into the 
•my. This was noticeable particularly in the latter part of the war, 
len the heavy drafts made by the Government caused the prices of 
wr to rise in an unprecedented degree, and offered great inducement 
the older lads "to leave school and go to work." In 18G0 the Cen- 
d High School numbered 201 and graduated a class of 24. In 1864 
Dumbered 205 and graduated a clas^ of 13. 

Ihe perilous condition of the country naturally evoked in the city 
thorities a corresponding amount of zeal in respect to the various 
auches of the public service. It was then the part of wisdom to 
engthen the foundations of government. It was in this spirit, I pre- 
me, that after the subject had been mooted for twenty-five years, 
len lot after lot had been purchased and abandoned, when plan after 
in had been matured and cast aside, when appeal after appeal had 
en made by the board to the council and by the latter body had 
en rejected or ignored, at length the city fathers at the most critical 
)ment of a dreadful war began the erection of a building for the use 
the Central High School. In 1803, on Park street, near Madison, 
is building was begun. During that year the foundation was laid 
d the first story completed. But the next year the war was virtually 
er, the country was safe, prices had gone up, work on the new build- 
% was 8usi)ended. It never was resumed. For ten years more the 
gh school remained in the old assembly rooms, where its condition 
^ truly horrible in respect to noisy distractions without and the lack 
conveniences within, together with the aggravation of everything 
2tt could contribute to the discomfort and obstruction of teachers and 
•idents. The Ituilding never had been fit for the uses of a large 
l^ooL For many years necessary repairs and replenishing had been 
i&itted because of the constant expectation of obtaining a new build- 
8" The ftumiture had gone to decay, the ceiling* ^^t^ e»\si\\\^ ^q»^r\\. 
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piecemeal; there were narrow passages, bad light, bad ventilatioDi 
rickety stairs, cramped rooms. Nothing so attests the vigor of thia 
institation as the fact that it persisted in living and continued to do 
good work during those long, dark, neglectful years. 

During Dr. Baird's administration the schedule of studies underwent | 
many changes. In 1860 Greek was dropped from the second year of , 
the cl^pssical course and not begun till the third, when the classical see- ' 
tion took up German for the first time. 

In 18G2 French was dropped from the first year of the classical coarse 
and not begun till the second. This tended to equalize the courses, ai j 
a lad 011 entering began with German in the English course and Latii I 
in the classical, and so took up but one foreign language in the first ! 
year. "^ 

In 1864 the English course was reduced to two years. Greek vas 
made optional in the classical coiurse, which was not otherwise changed. 

In 1865 the English course was abandoned, and for the next eleven 
yeiirs there was but one course of study in the school and no optiooai 
subject but Greek. German and Latin were taken up the first year. 
The course at the same time was extended by the addition of a fiflk 
year, which was intended to embrace studies in higher physics aod. 
mathematics, in addition to a continuation of the other subjects pur- 
sued in the fourth year. At this time analytical geometry aad the 
calculus were droi)ped from the studies of the fourth year and inserted 
in those of the fifth. 

On the 5th of October of the next year (1866) by an ordinance of tbe 
mayor and city rx>uucn,the name of theanstitution was changed to that 
which it at present bears, the Baltimore City College. This changerf 
style, in connection with the extension of thecoursetofive years, anda 
proposed further elevation of the grammar-school grade, was intended 
by the board, and apparently by the council, with the sanction and 
the earnest recommendation of Dr. Baird, to be the first of a series of 
steps which were to culminate in the elevation of the school to the 
rank of a veritable college. The board asked the council to apply to 
the legislature for the necessary authority, but the matter went no 
further. Meanwhile the regular commencements were held as usual, 
and the honors of the institution continued to be conferred upon those 
who had completed the four years' course. The consequence of this 
was that not enough to justify the formation of a class ever signified 
their intention of remaining to prosecute the studies of the fifth ye**"* 
and it was abandoned in 1869 and the schedule of 1864 was reverted 
to with certain modifications. This schedule continued in force till 
1874. 

It may be said in this connection that the question of further raisin? 
the standard of the City College with a view to the conferring of degree^} 
is now under consideration by the committee of the school board w»^ 
have the afi'airs of the institution immediately in charge. This (fl^ 
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a was reopened by a resolution adopted by the Alumni Association, 
d favorably acted upon by the faculty. Many friends of the insti- 
tion, whose judgment is worthy of the highest resx)ect, are of the 
tnion that the course of study at the Oity GoUege could be so adjusted 
to enable it to confer degrees that would be resx)ected by all the 
merican universities. 

It was years' after the official and authorized change of name from 
e Central High School to Baltimore City College before it went into 
taal effect. This was due partly to the natural persistence of an 
1 name, partJy because the new name did not appear on the certifi- 
es conferred at commencement day until 1872, when the old stock 
id run out, and partly because the change of name was not followed 
J the change of rank and character that was at first contemplated. 
The schedule adopted in 1869 was as follows : 

The first year class had Latin 5 hours weekly; English analysis, 3; 
gebra, 5; arithmetic,!; geometry,!; natural philosophy, 2; history, 
I writing, 4; bookkeeping, 1. 

The second-year class had Latin 5 hours weekly; German, 4; geome- 
7,6; astronomy, 1 ; bookkeeping, 2; physiology, 3; history, 2; English 
nalysis, 3. 

The third-year class had Latin 4 hours weekly; Greek, 4; French, 
; German, 3; astronomy, 1; surveying, 4; natural philosophy, 4; rhet- 
ric, 2. 

The fourth-year class had Latin 4 hours weekly; Greek, 4; French, 2; 
Dalytical geometry, 3; astronomy, 1; chemistry, 3; English literature, 
; mental and moral philosophy, 3 ; Constitution of the United States, 1. 
Dr. Baird earnestly recommended that 13 years be the age required 
f candidates for entrance. The age for entrance had been fixed at 
2. This was obviously too low. The average age has always been 
bout two years more than the minimum. But younger boys have 
Iways come then, as they do now, in sufficient numbers to introduce, 
8 Dr. Baird* says, "great disparity in the materials of which the sev- 
ral classes are made up."^ There h9Ve been numerous cavses in which 
Ottng lads, who have acquitted themselves well in the grammar schools, 
ave utterly broken down or done poorly on attempting the work of 
^le college, from no other reason than the iramatui'ity of mind and body 
ccompanying tender years. 

The class which graduated in 1872 was the last that stood with Dr. 
'^rd before the public on commencement day. Before the next occa- 
on of the kind, he was sore stricken and near his end. His health 
ad been failing for several years previous, as he says in his report for 
^, "from no other cause than the intolerable burden of keeping up 
creditable reputation to a school of this grade under such unfavorable 
^cnmstances,'' referring to the condition of the building. 
Dr. Baird died on the 9th of July, 1873. His memory is endeared to 
*Dy hundreds of our best citizens who in their youth received from 
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bini mental inspiration and moral stimulus. His character and ivttain- 
ments were such as to command admiration and resi)ect. By the young 
men over whoso education he presided there was felt toward him tlie 
most complete confidence and a peculiar reverence that is rare indeed. 
His reports to the board of commissioners are such as no one can 
peruse without the conviction that ho was a wlso educator and a man 
who would allow no consideratiou whatever to make him swerve from 
his professional standpoint as a teacher. He was honest, intellectually 
and morally, and fearless withal. He was a faithful, laborious public 
servant. But ho knew the province of his own peculiar duties^ and 
there, as ho bore all the responsibility, so ho brooked no interference. 
His life was so wrought into the institution for which he chiefly labored 
that so long as that institution endures his influence will be felt. 

On the 26th of August, 1873, the bo«ard of commissioners promoted the 
senior professor of mathematics, William Elliott, jr., A. m., to the posi- 
tion vacated by the death of Dr. Baird. 

Prof. Elliott entered the service of the public schools of Baltimoroin 
the year 1S50, when he was appointed vice-principal of the Eastern 
Female High School. In the following j'ear, 1851, he was transferred 
to the Central High School as ^^ assistant in mathematics and teacher 
of English." During the interval between 1851 and his election to the 
principalship in 1873, he had been a member of its faculty. He thus 
brought to the performance of his new duties the wealth of many years' 
experience, most of which had been obtained in the institution at whoso 
head he had been placed. 

In September, 1873, Prof. Elliott entered upon the active discharge 
of his duties as principal of the city college, and began to organize its 
work for the year. He had not proceeded far, when on the night of 
the 9th of September, fire breaking out in the Holliday Street Theater 
was communicated to the old assembly buildings, in which the city 
college had passed so many years. The damage was so great that It 
was regarded inexpedient to repair the old structure. This was the 
most decisive stroke of good fortune that had ever h.appened to the 
institution, because it necessitated the erection of the new buildiD? 
which had been so long in contemplation. The lot on Howard street 
opposite Center had already been secured; it was selected by Mr. JohB 
T. Morris, president of the board, and Mr. John H. Tegmeyer, city coib- 
missiouer. These gentlemen had been appointed a committee for thftt 
purpose, their action to be subject to the approval of the mayor and the 
presidents of the two branches of the council. The technical difflcuKy 
in the way of a new building for the institution had previously consistea 
in the council as a body insisting on their right to reject any 8>^® 
selected by the former committees appointed for the purpose, and it 
was found impossible to secure a lot which would meet the approval oi 
so largo a number of persons, the majority of the council. .The lot ^^ 
leased for the city at an annual rental of «4,600. Then $150,000. were 
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ppropriated for a bailding, and in January, 1874, four months after 
lefire, the ^ork was begun. 

Oil the 6th of October, 1873, after an interval of nearly one month, 
le school was reassembled and transferred to Prof. Brooks' Bal- 
more Female College building, known as 53 St. Paul street. This 
mcture extended back to Courtland street, very near to the site of the 
'iginal house in which, under the principalship of this same Prof, 
rooks, the high school was started in 1839. The city college, as we 
QStcallit now, sojourned a year and four months in this building* 
The number of students during the year 1874, was 400, an increase 
' nearly 100 over the preceding year. This was probably in antici- 
ition of the better prospects that awaited the institution in the near 
tare. 

On Monday, February 1, 1875, the new building on Howard street 
»posite Center, erected at a cost of $134,000, exclusive of lot and fur- 
ture, was dedicated in the presence of a large audience assembled in 
le study hall, a name which has attached itself to the main hall of the 
stitation from the use for which the similar room in the old building 
as originally designed. The address of dedication was made by Mr. 
)lm T. Morris, president of Ihe school board. He was followed by 
on. Joshua Vansant, mayor of the city, Hon. John Eaton, XJ. S. Com- 
issioner of Education, Chief Judge Brown, of the city supreme bench, 
id Prof. William R. Creery, superintendent of public instruction. 
The plan of the new building was the work of Dr. Baird and Prof. 
i^ery, and was essentially the same as that of the structure com- 
enced on Park street. 

On Monday, the 8th of February, the school moved in and for the 
"Sttime in it« history found itself in a building adapted to its needs. 
I the following September, the number of students was 421. 
Several members of the class that graduated the year after the fire, 
iving united in a petition to the school board that they might be per- 
itted to enjoy another year's instruction in the college with its 
^proved facilities, a fifth year class was organized. This looked 
ward a resumption of the policy of the board attempted during Dr. 
wrd's administration, but the work of this extra year was not at that 
<ne made a permanent addition to the course. 

During the next year, 1875, the department of drawing was reintro- 
iced, and has since been extended so as to embrace all the classes in 
e college. 

In the year 1876 a course resembling the former English course, but 
continue for only one year, was introduced. The subjects of study 
&re as follows: Bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, business corre- 
K)ndence, history, English grammar, physiology, drawing, penman- 
''P) physics. This new course existed during the ten succeeding 
^ws. Those who took it received publicly, on commencement day, an 
^ropriate certificate. 
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In the year 1877 the coarse of study was extended to five years, ft 
was deemed jasty however, to hold the usual commencement exerdsee 
in consideration of those who desired to leave the institution at that 
time. Five of the graduates oif 1877 remained to take the extra year 
of the new oourse, and in 1878 these 5 were graduated again, all of 
them taking Peabody prizes. Two of these young gentlemen had taken 
prizes the preceding year. In this way the difficult attending the 
addition of a fifth year to the course, a difficulty which had proved 
fatal to the scheme during the preceding administration, was finally 
overcome. 

In the year 1887 the last adjustment of the grammar-school work to 
the curriculum of the City College was made in the addition of a year 
to the course of the lower schools referred to. At the same time the 
one year course was abolished^ as the grammar schools were then in a 
position to furnish the additional training intended to be imx^arted by 
that course. During that year there were no admissions to the City 
College except by special examination of candidates from private 
schools. In consequence, the roll of the City College was reduced 
from the number 631 in the preceding year, the largest in its history^ 
to 403. This had become necessary, o^ving to the crowded state of the 
building. It is interesting to note that in several instances the intrii^' 
sic desirability of raising the standard of admission to the school h9^ 
been recognized only when reenforced by the urgency of external co^' 
ditions. 

During these years the establishment of the Johns Hopkins Unive-^ 
sity gave an impetus to the cause of higher education throughout tt^^ 
country. Here was furnished to the graduates of the City College ^'' 
opportunity still further to prosecute their studies, and to demoustra^ 
the efficiency of the institution from which they had gone forth, by tl^ 
high rank taken at the university from the very beginning and 8in(^ 
maintained by them. The university in turn has testified to tU^ 
quality of the training received at the City College by allowing iti^ 
graduates to matriculate without examination, an honor enjoyed by ud 
other school. In this connection it may be stated that the curriculunC 
of the City College has never been adjusted to the Hopkins examiua^ 
tions. Its development has not been influenced greatly, if at all» by 
the establishment of the university. It embraces a number of subjects^ 
carried to considerable length, in which candidates for matriculation at 
the university are not examined at all. This fact will, to some extent, 
account for the exceptional share of university honors received by the 
City College graduates. The high rank usually taken by the young 
men who went out from under his supervision was a subject upon which 
Prof. Elliott, with pardonable pride, loved to dwell. 

The last appearance of Prof. Elliott on a public occasion connected 
with the schools was at the semicentennial celebration of the founding 
of the City College, held under the auspices of its alumni asaodationy in 
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the Academy of Music, October 22, 1889. He was one of the speakers 
on that occasion. In June, 1890, as the school year was ncariiig its 
close, Prof. Elliott was stricken with paralysis, from which he never 
arose, and in the following montli he died. To the great cause in which 
he had enlisted he gave the strength of his youth, and as age came on 
he husbanded not his iiowers, bnt with unsparing, self-iuimolating zeal 
labored to the end. Prof. Elliott entered the institution during the 
year of its reorganization under Dr. Waters, and attended as a member 
of its faculty its first commencement. Until the year of his dcuth ho 
had been present at every commencement, 39 in all, and his name 
is affixed to all the certificates that had been granted by the insti- 
tatiou. His intimate acquaintance with the needs of the school, his 
syinpathy with its aims and spirit, the close attention he gave to 
its daily problems, his pride in its history, much of which he had helped 
to make, all contributed to give effect to his labors as principal. He 
was a "good and faithful servant" to the community in which he S|)ent 
his life, in that department of activity than which tliere is none more 
beoeficent, the work of preparing the young for the duties and resjwn- 
sibilities of manhood. 

At this x>oint it may be well to diverge a little from the line of our 
Narrative and note the eflect produced ui)on the cause of public educa- 
t^ion in Baltimore by the establishment of the City College. For several 
J'ears previous to that in which this inii>ortant step was taken the pub- 
^'csehools had been in a languishing condition. In the sixth year of 
^li€ir history, 1834, the number ol pui)ils in all the schools was 859, 
^ore than in any preceding year. During the course of tbe next four 
y^ziTs this number had been reduceii to 075, one far within that con- 
templated by the accommodations provided. No doubt the panic of 
^^37 contributed its share to bring about this depressed condition. At 
^^if? close of the eleventh year (1839), that in which tlie high school was 
opened, the board of commissioners report 1,120 pui)ils in attondanee, 
^Ji increase of 07 per cent. This renewal and enluincement of tlic pub- 
'*o confidence was attributed by the board chiefly to two measures that 
*^^^ been carried out during the year referred to. One of these was 
^^€ abolishing of the monitorial plan and the employment of paid 
^^sistants, and the other was the establislinient of the liigh school. 
*^lie connection and sequence of these two events will at once be appre- 
ciated when it is considered that had not regular assistants been 
^^xiployed iu the schools before the high school was started this latter 
^Jiterprise would have disorgani/XMl the other male schools by suddenly 
depriving them of nearly all their trained monitors. 

In the year 1840 the pupils in attendance at all of the schools, includ- 

^^g those held at night, numbered 2,270, an increase of over 100 per cent 

^^ the preceding year. At the end of the second decade after the 

^tablislunent of the public schools, when the high school had been 

^ operation for ten years, the whole number of pupils vw vvVL "Oas^ 
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schools was G,7G3, over ten times as many as at tbe eivd of the first 
decade, in 1838. The reports of these and succeeding yeaos refer con- 
stantly to the invigorating influence of the high school ui)on the whole 
system of public instruction, and repeatedly state it to be the opinion 
of the commissioners that the establishment of this institution, by 
investing the whole system with a respectability which it would other- 
wise have lacked, had saved the public schools of Baltimore wiien they 
were confronted by a threatened withdrawal of the jwpular favor, and 
had proved to be the " foundation of the prosperity^' which they after- 
wards attained. It was held that no school should exist merely for the 
practical vaUic of the bits of information dispensed within its walls, 
but rather for the power it exerts in exciting and encouraging the pos- 
sibilities of the human mind, and that the high school, by affording a 
means for the continuation of the discipline and development began in 
the schools of lower grade, fulfilled one of the primary needs of a com- 
munity whoso very existence, to say nothing of its welfare, depends 
upon the virtue and intelligence of its citizens. 

The establishment of the City College in 1839 was a full and decisive 
announcement of the far-reaching purpose which actuated the founders 
of our school system, a policy which has ever since been followed by 
those who have exerted the controlling influence in the board of commis- 
sioners. At the semicentennial celebration of the public schools of 
Baltimore in 1879, Mr. John T. Morris, then as now the president of 
the board, in his address reviewing the history of the schools, well 
expressed the views which the enlightened and patriotic citizens of 
this community have labored to realize in their educational system: 

If it bo true, as wo beliovo it is, tUat the general diffusion of knowledge is essen- 
tial to tlie full preservation of the rights of the people, then free education is the 
very foundation of the public fabric, and it should be broad and deep and strong. 
It is the duty of those in charge of every system of public instruction so to liberalizo 
and enlarge its scope that it will fully meet the wants of the community in which 
it exists. 

No sooner did the city council and the school board commit them- 
selves to this broad and liberal policy, by the establishment of the 
college, than the attitude of the community as a whole toward the pubhc 
schools underwent an entire change. Before this time they were 
regarded by many as adapted to furnish only the merest elementary 
instruction to the children of the very poor. But when i)rovision was 
made for higher education, the tendency of the school system to degen- 
erate into an institution for the poor as a class was at once corrected, 
and all such distinctions being swept away, it began to draw to itself 
the general support and patronage of the community. 

When the City College was established its students were 4 per cent 
of the whole number in the schools. During the first decade of its 
existence the average percentage of its students to the whole school 
attendance was 4.4 per cent; during the second decade, 2.6 per cent; 
'"uring the third, 1.4; during the fourth, 1.3; daring the Aftb^ which 
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dosed in 1889, 1.4 jhst cenf. The decrease iu the proportion of tho 
namber of students in the college to the whole number in the schools is 
owing to the numerous elevations of the standard of admission, and 
when it is considered that whenever this was done the work of the 
lower schools was correspondingly extended, it will be seen how the 
City College has stimulated the growth of the whole school system in 
Baltimore. 

Another very important influence exerted upon the public schools of 
Baltimore by tne City College is that it has made them to a great 
extent self-sustaining in respect to their supply of male teachers. 
Many of these received their training at the institution which stands 
at tbe head of the system, through which they passed as students to 
return as instructors. 

The City College has, in the main, drawn its students from the 
grammar schools. There was at first a rule which excluded applicants 
from private schools, and which remained in force until 186G, when 
candidates from other schools were admitted to examination, though 
they could not at first compete for the Peabody prizes. Since then 
all restrictions have been removed, and the number coming to the insti- 
tution from other than grammar schools has increased until it is now 
about 10 per cent. 

The City College was opened in September, 1890, by Prof. C. F. 
Baddatz, who was selected by the committee to act as principal pro 
impore until the successor of Prof. Elliott should be chosen. 

On Tuesday, the 16th of September, 1890, the board, following the 
precedent introduced in 1873 at the election of the late principal, looked 
to the faculty of the institution for one to take the place thus vacated 
by death. Their choice fell upon Francis A. Soper, A. m., who for ten 
years had filled the chair of mathematics and astronomy, having 
entered the faculty to take this position in September, 1880. His 
judicial temper, executive ability, and fine teaching gift, conspicuous 
before, were now to have a wider scope for their exercise. Prof. Soper 
was graduated from the Maryland Agricultural College in 1871. From 
1809 to 1875 he was assistant in mathematics and commandant of 
cadets in that institution. He was president of the Baltimore Public 
School Teachers' Association duiing the years 1883 and 1884, and was 
president of the Maryland State Teachers' Association in 1887. For 
five years previous to his connection with the City College he had been 
principal of grammar school No. 12. Prof. Soper thus assumed the 
duties of his new position with the advantage of long experience in an 
administrative capacity and with a special knowledge of the needs and 
workings of the City College. 

On the morning of Wednesday, September 17, 1890, the new princi- 
pal was formally inducted into office, and made an address to the assem- 
l>led students characterized by great dignity of thought and utterance* 
^6 complete and harmonious organization of the school^ effected ioimftr 
1122— No. 1» 15 
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diately afterward, was a promising augury of success to the new admin- 
istration, and one that has since been abundantly verified. 

An important addition was made to the curriculum of the City GoU^ 
in November, 1890. This was the organization of a department of his- 
tory and political economy. History now occupies a portion of the time 
of every class in the school during the first four years, political economy 
being introduced in the fifth year. This last step brings the develop- 
ment of the curriculum down to date. 

On the 4th of August, 1892, the college building was uiAermined and 
partially thrown to the ground by the excavations for the belt-line tannel 
under the bed of Howard street. The following school year was spent 
in the building on Green and Fayette streets known as male grammar 
school No. 1. Another removal followed in the fall of 1893. At tbe 
present writing the college is in temporary quarters in the buildmg on 
Dolphin street and Pennsylvania avenue intended for the occupancy 
of English-German school No. 1. 

Notwithstanding the inconvenience and hardship involved in these 
changes, the institution was never more popular than at present, tbe 
number of students having steadily increased during several years 
past. Almost the last occasion of public interest celebrated iu tbe 
building on Howard street was a tribute of respect to the memory of 
the late principal, Prof. William Elliott, jr. The alumni association of 
the college presented to the institution a portrait of the man whom all 
of t heir number had known so well. The presentation was made on 
behalf of the alumni by Mr. William H. Shryock, and the picture was 
received by Mr. John T. Morris, president of the school board, who 
delivered it into the custody of Prof. Soper, representing the faculty of 
the City College. 

The orator of the occasion. Rev. W. Raymond Stricklen, a gradnate 
of the city college, spoke in noble terms of the worth of the man whose 
memory so many had assembled to honor. 

In this connection it is well to recall that the alumni of the college, 
many years before (1875), had placed upon its walls a i)ortrait of Pr* 
Baird, the predecessor of Prof. Elliott. These things deserve more 
than a passing notice. When the graduates of an educational institu- 
tion come back after the lapse of many years to honor the instaructors 
of their youth, and provide for the perpetuation of their memory, it i* 
an indication that they have received from that institution somethio? 
better than mere intellectual culture; it is a proof that for tbem tb6 
higher aims of education have been to some degree at least reali^' 
it is a public confession that their hearts weie touched, their charac* 
ters molded, and themselves prepared for the work of life during 
those early days of study and discipline. 

No account of the Baltimore City College would be complete witb' 
out the mention of the societies to which it has given birth. Th^ 
are the Alumni Association, the Bancroft Literajy Society^ the CarroU- 
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on Literary Society, the Agassiz Society, and the Bancroft and CarroU- 
011 Reunion Society. The first and the last of these associations are 
aadenp^of those who have graduated from the institution; the other 
ihree are student associations, whose activity is a credit to the institu- 
ion and of great practical value to its members. 

The primary object of this sfi^etch is to show the educational phases 
ihrough which the city college has passed. For the sake of brevity 
)ersonal references to the many able teachers, other than the princijials, 
^ho, in conjunction with these and through the cooperation and sup- 
[K)rt of the school board, have made the Baltimore City College what 
it is to-day, could not be introduced in this paper. 

Candidates for admission to the city college are examined in Quack- 
anbos' entire arithmetic; Ray's algebra, through quadratics; Davies' 
elementary geometry, 4 books; English grammar; geography; Bert's 
Piret Steps in Physics ; Martin's Human Body; composition and letter- 
imting; music, sight reading and singing* drawing, Smith's Series 
8o.8. 

The schedule of studies and recitations for the current year is as fol- 
lows: 

The first-year classes, of which there are five, have algebra, 2 hours weekly ; goom- 
ii^, 2 hours; physics, 2 hours; English composition, 2 hours; English literature, 2 
'Mmis; drawing, 2 honrs ; Latin, 5 hours ; bookkeeping, 2 hours ; penmanship, 1 hour ; 
Bogligh history, 2 hours; United States history,! hour; preparation, 2 hours — 25 
liours. 

The second-year classes, of which there are three, have geometry, 4 honrs ; German, 
^ hoars; physics, 2 hours; English literature, 2 hours; English comi>osition, 1 hour; 
lowing, 2 hours; Latin, 4 hoars; bookkecx)ing, 3 hours; Koman history, 2 lionrs; 
preparation, 2 hours — 25 hours. 

The third-year classes, of which there are three, have trigonometry, 4 hours ; review 
>f mathematics, 4 hours (optional); German, 2 hours; French, 3 hours; chemistry, 
{ hoars; rhetoric, 3 hours; <lrawing, 1 hour ; Latin, 4 hours ; Greek, 4 hours (optional) ; 
■"fecian history, 1 hour. The classes that take Greek (optional) omit the review of 
Mathematics, and conversely— 25 hours. 

The fourth-year classes, of which there are two, have analytical geometry, 3 hours; 
"^Tveyingand navigation (optional), 4 hours; astronomy, 1 hour; German, 2 hours; 
French, 2 hours; chemistry, 3 hours; English, 3 hours; drawing, 1 hour; Latin, 4 
'oars; Greek (optional), 4 hours; ancient history, 1 hour; preparation, 1 hour. 
^o»o who take Greek (optional) omit surveying and navigation, and conversely — 
^ hours. 

The fifth-year class has calculus, 4 hours; astronomy, 1 hour; German, 2 hours; 
^nch, 2 hours; chemistry, 3 hours; English, 3 hours; drawing, 1 hour; Latin, 4 
ioors (no Greek section this year) ; mental philosophy, 2 hours; political economy, 
shouts; preparation, 1 hour — 25 hours. 

FACULTY OF BALTIMORE CITY COLLEGE. 

^^AKcis A. SOPBR, A. M., Principal, professor of higher mathematics. 
^^ABLis F. Raddatz, Vice-Principal, professor of the German language. 
^L.MiLLESy B. A., professor of the French language and adjunct professor of Latin. 
*^0Whatan Clarke, M. D., professor of natural sciences. 
^^^^KUES C. Wight, professor of history and English literature. 
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A. Z. IIartman, a. M., professor of Latin and Greek. 

J. N. Hank, A. M., professor of Latin and Greek. 

Joseph H. Elliott, Secretary of Faculty, i»rofes8or of bookkeeping; and penmanship. 

S. F. NoRUis, professor of astronomy and mathematics. 

Robert C. Cole, A. M., professor of history and political economy. 

Alexander Hamilton, professor of English and mathematics. 

G. Emory Morgan, A. M., professor of English literature and Latin. 

Henry S. Weat, professor of drawing. 

Philip H. Friese, adjunct professor of natural sciences and English. 

Julius G. Miller, adjunct professor of mathematics and Latin. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

COLLEGES NO LONGER EXISTING. 

COKESBURY COLLEGE (1784-1796). 

The stroller, wandering through the streets of an old city, will come 
at times upon old and forgotten graveyards. Uldden away from the 
tread of the multitude and rarely seen by anyone, these graveyards 
have a pathetic interest and bring up visions of the past to the mind 
of the thoughtful. The headstones, moss-covered and with the inscrip- 
tions half obliterated by time and weather, often give glimpses into 
the long distant past and tell a story of unfulfilled expectations and 
vanished hopes. 

So the investigator, searching old records, comes across dead insti- 
tutions, long since buried and laid away, whose very names are 
scarcely known to the men of the present day. In the educational his- 
tory of this State we find many such extinct institutions of learning, 
which failed because of adverse circumstances. Of the seventeen insti- 
tutions for higher education, which were chartered and are no longer 
in existence, the oldest is the most interesting. Cokesbury College 
was a pioneer attempt of a great religious denomination in the higher 
education and, as such, is worthy of attention. Maryland is the cradle 
of Methodism in America, and so it was eminently fitting that the first 
* Methodist college in the world, and indeed, the second one also, should 
be planted in the soil of this State. 

For a long time Methodism in America had no definite organization, 
till, on the iMitition of the American churches, John Wesley consecrated 
Eev. Thomas Coke, doctor of civil law, superintendent for the United 
States. Dr. Coke sailed from England at once, and on November 3, 
1784, arrived at New York. On the 15th of the same month he met 
Francis Asbury, "the pioneer bishop," at Barrett's Chapel, Dover, 
Del.' At this first meeting Coke spoke to Asbury concerning the 
founding of an institution for higher education under the control of 
their church. This was not wholly a new idea, for four years before 
John Dickins had suggested the same thing to Asbury.^ Asbury then 
"contemplated a school or schools, on the plan of Kingswood, near 
Bristol in England, and in North Carolina, three years before, had 
opened a subscription, drawn uj) at his instance by Rev. John Dickins.'^' 



•Stevens' Hist, of Meth., ii, 253. 

•Stevens' Hist, of Meth., ii, p. 253. Asbury 's diary Bays: " This is what came out 
a college in the subscription prhited by Dr. Coke." 

^Some account of Cokesbury College, by Hey. Wm. Hamilton. Bead before the 
Maryland Hist. Soc., Jan. 6, 1859, MS. 
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Gabriel Long and a Mr. Bustion were the first subscribers to this early 
attempt at the establishment of a school. The seed sown by Coke and 
Dickins fell on ground ready to receive it, and the project was vigor- 
ously pushed. At the famous Christmas conference of the church, 
held at Baltimore, December 25, 1784, Coke and Asbury were ordained 
the first bishops, the church was organized and, contemporaneous with 
the church itself, the college was determined upon. The conference 
decided that a college should be established, and in honor of the two 
bishops it received a name compounded from theirs.* At the same 
conference, a collection of £45 15«. sterling was raised as the first gift 
for the college. This self-denial incurred for the college was kept up 
year by year. In 1786 the collections for Cokesbury amounted to £800 
2«. lid., and in 1788, having fallen off, they were only £261 15«. Id* 

Within a very short time a site was chosen and £1,000 sterling was 
subscribed, a large amount for a weak and struggling church.' Rules 
for the government were prepared by Coke, and weighed and digested 
at the conference. Abingdon, in Harford County, near the Chesa- 
I)eake, 25 miles from Baltimore, was chosen as the site. The reasons 
for this were, first, the beauty of the spot, of which Coke said at his 
second visit: 

Tho place dehghts mo more than over. There is not, I beUere^ a point of it from 
which the eye has not a view of at least 20 miles, and in some parts the prospect 
extends even to 50 miles in length. The water front forms one of tho most beau- 
tiful views in the United States; the Chesapeake Bay in all its grandeur, witk a 
fine navigable river, tho Susquehanna, which empties into it, lying exposed to view 
through a great extent of country. 

The other reason was the central position of the locality for Metho- 
dists. It is estimated that there were 14,988 Methodists in the United 
fc^tat^s in 1784, of whom 5,648 were in Maryland/ Furthermore, within 
ten miles of Abingdon, is the old Deer Creek church,* where the con- 
ference met in 1777, when the separation from the English brethren 
took place. In addition to these reasons, Abingdon was very easy of 
access, being on the direct stage line from Baltimore to Philadelphia. 
Bishop Coke contracted for the building materials, but could not stay 
for the beginning of the building, so Bishop Asbury laid the comer- 
stone of the building on Sunday, June 5, 1785. He makes this entry 
in his diary:® "I rode to Abingdon to preach the foundation sermon of 
Cokesbury," and, attired in his long silk gown and with his clerical 
bands floating in the breeze, the Bishop took his stand on the founda- 
tion wall and read from the seventy-eighth Psalm ^ as a text: 

I will utter (lark sayings of old, which we have heard and Ehown and our fathers 
have told us: Wo will not hide them from their children, showing to the generation 

' Cummings' Early Schools of Meth., p. 21. 
« Rev. I. P. Cook's MSS. 

3 Jan. 3, 1785, circular says, "We have already been favored with subcicriptionB 
amounting to £1,057 17«. sterling. 
* Some Account of Cokesbury. 
«Cook'sMSS.,pl43 
^ Vol J, p. 497. 
rPa, 78, r.4to8 
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to come the praises of the Lord ami His Htrength and His wonderful works that He 
hath done. For He established a testimouy in Jacob and appointed a law in Israel, 
which He commanded onr fathers that they should make them known to their 
children, that the generation to come might know them, even the children which 
shonld be bom ; who should arise and declare them to their children ; that they 
might set their hope in God and not forgot the works of God, but keep his com- 
mandments. 

Ho dwelt on the importance of a thoroughly religious education and 
looked forward to the effects whicli would result to the generations to 
come from the streams which should spring from this opening fountain 
of sanctified learning.' 

In his journal the good bishop adds he "had liberty in speaking and 
faith to believe that the work would go on." 

The ground for the building was bought of Kichard Dallam and 
Aquila Paca for £60 sterling.^ The building was said to have been 
in " dimensions and style of architecture fully equal, if not superior, 
to anything of the kind in the country." It was of brick, 100 feet in 
length and 40 in width, facing east and west, and stood '' on the sum- 
mit and center of G acres of land, with an equal descent and proportion 
of ground on each side." John Dickins said of it in 1789 : 

The whole building is well painted on the outside and the windows completely 
glazed. The house is divided into rooms as follows: At the west end nro 2 rooms 
on the lower floor, each 25 by 20 feet ; the necond and third stories the same. 

The east end was like the west. 

In the middle of the lower floor is the college hall, 40 feet sc^uare, and over that, 
on the second floor, 2 school rooms, and on the third floor 2 bedchambers.^ At the 



1 Strickland's Asbnry, p. 163. 

' A certified copy of the original deed is in possession of the Methodist Histor- 
ical Society, from which we learn that the trustees were Henry Dorsey, Jesse 
Hollingsworth, and Philip Rogers, esqs. ; Charles Carnan, Samuel Owings, Nicholas 
Jones, and Cornelius Howard, gentlemen, all of Baltimore County ; Dr. Moses Allen, 
physician, of Talbot County, and William Frazier, esq., of Caroline County. The 
land is described as ''all those two lots of ground situated in the said town of 
Abingdon, bounded by Market street. Prospect street, aud Harford street, excepting 
sach parts of said lots which were heretofore deeded by John Paca in trust for a 
chnrch or preaching house for the society coinmouly called Methodists, together 
with aU the large edifice built for a college or seminary of learning on the said lots, 
together with all the appurtenances belouging thereto. Nevertheless in special 
trust and confidence that the said trustees and their successors shall at all times 
forever permit such persons as shall be appointed by the yearly conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church held in the United States of America and no other 
to use and occupy the said premises and have control of the said college for the 
purposes of its erection/' 

The nominal consideration was lO^., but the real tranHaction had been accom- 
plished by Bishop Coke two years before, for the deed bears date May 9, 1787. The 
chnrch referred to, the first Metho<list one in Abingdon, was erected in 1784. — 
[Cook MSS.] 

^ Althongl} the college had dormitory accommodations, it was intended that ''as 
many of the students as possible shall be lodged and boarded in the town of Abing- 
don among our pious l^iends,'' and only "those who can not be so lodged and boarded 
shall be provided for in the college/' 
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end of tho ball are square spaces for 4 sets of stair cases, 2 at the north and 2 at 
tho south end, with proper doors opening on tho staircase. The carpenters' work 
on the first and second floors, with one staircase, is almost completed. Tho plaster- 
ing and painting of 4 rooms at the west are nearly finished; the school-rooms are 
also chiefly done, and 1 room at the west end partly plastered.* 

The premises were inclosed by a substantial fence and a portion of 
the inclosure was appropriated for a garden. A person skilled ia 
gardening was appointed to overlook the students in their recreations, 
where each was at liberty to indulge his own peculiar taste from a tulip 
to a cabbage.^ There was also a place for working in wood (tabema 
Ugnariii, as they called it), with all proper instruments and materials, 
and a skillful person was appointed to direct the students at this rec- 
reation.^ In the same inclosure there was a place for bathing, and a 
"master, or someone appointed by him, always present. Only 1 was 
permitted to bathe at a time, nor was anyone allowed to remain in tlie 
water above a minute. Bathing in Bush Eiver was strictly prohibited 
by the rules of the college. These mentioned, with walking and riding, 
were tho out- door exercises of the boys at Cokesbury.'' ^ 

The building cost, it was estimated, about $40,000, a large sum for 
the church, and "secured principally by tho bishops, as they passed 
over tho country, everywhere inviting the people to come to the aid of 
the noble undertaking."* Before Coke left for England 15 trustees 
were selected,' of whom 5 were traveling preachers and the rest x^cvd 
chosen for high standing in the church and their known ability f^^ 
exercising the trust, but also from their residing sufficiently near ^ 
make it convenient for them to attend the examinations.^ These tr^^' 
tees met and made 29 rules for the government of the institution. I'^^ 
most important of these were the 18th, which prohibited the stude J^^ 
from indulging in anything which the world calls play. " Let tl^* 
rule be observed with the strictest nicety, for those who play wti ^ 
they are young will play when they are old." ' The 29th provided tl ^ ^ 
a " convenient room shall be set apart as a place of confinemen ^^ 
Other rules were, that the students were to rise at 5 a. m. the y^^^ 
round and to be in bed by 9 p. m. They were to study seven hoi^ ^ 
daily. Three hours were allowed for dinner and accompanying reci 



' Stevens' Hist, of Meth., ii, pp. 253. 

^ Meth. Dis. 1789, p. 41. 

^ Some account of Cokesbury. 

■• Early schools of Meth., p. 27. 

* The chartered trustees were : Traveling preachers, John Chalmers, Henry Will 
Nelson Reed, Richard Wbatcoat, and Joseph Everett. The lay trustees were Jod 
Edward White and James Anderson, from Delaware; Henry Ennalls and John C 
nan, from tho Eastern Shore; William Wilkins, of Annapolis; Philip Rogers, Sami^ 
Owiugs, Isaac Burneston, James McCannon, and Emanuel Kent, from Baltimore. 

« Meth. Quarterly Review, 1859, p. 178. Art. by Dr. Hamilton. 

^ Some account of Cokesbury. 
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ther beds were not allowed and each student should sleep in a 
►ed. The bishops were to examine the students twice yearly.^ 
the bishops sent out a circular entitled a "Plan for erecting a 
tended to advance religion in America, to be presented to the 
members and friends of the Methodist Episcopal Church.''* 
te long, and its principal provisions are as follows : 

teive for cducafcion and board the sons of tlio ciders and preachers of the 
piscopal Church, poor orphans, and the sons of the subscribers and other 
win 1)0 expected that all our friends who send their children to the col- 
thcy bo able, pay a moderate sum for their education and board ; the 
)e taught and boarded, and, if our finances allou' it, clothed gratis. The 

9 also intended for the benefit of our young men who are called to preach, 
ay receive a measure of that improvement which is highly expedient as 
u for public service. A teacher of ancient languages, with an assistant, 
ided ; as also an Euglie«h master to teach the English language ; nor shall 
anch of literature bo omitted that may bo thought necessary for any of 
. Above all, especial care shall bo taken that duo attention bo paid to 
and morals of the children and to the exclusion of all such as continae 
'emable temper. The college will be under the presidentship of the 
ur church for the time being, and is to bo supported by yearly collec- 
hont our circuits, and any endowments which our friends may think 
vo and bequeath. The expense of such an undertaking will bo very 

10 best means we could think of at our late conference to accomplish 
ras to desire the assistance of all those in every place who wish well to 

God. The students will be instructed iii English, Latin, Greek, logic, 
itory, ,';eography, natural philosophy, and astronomy. To these lan- 
icicnces shall be added, when the finances of our college will admit of it, 
French, and German languages. But our first object shall bo to answer 
of Christian education by forming the minds of the youth through divine 
jm and holiness by instilling into their minds the principles of true 
oculative, experimental, and practical — and training them in the ancient 
By may be rational, spiritual Christians. Wo have consented to receive 
r years of age, as we wish to have the opportunity of teaching '*tho 
low to shoot," and gradually forming their minds through the divine 
lost from their infancy to holiness and heavenly wisdom as well as 
ling. It is highly expedient for every youth to begin and finish his edu- 
) same i>lace. We shall rigidly insist on their rising early in the mom- 
are convinced by constant observation and experience that it is of vaat 
both to body and mind. It is of admirable use, either for preserving a 
proving i\ bad constitution. It is also of peculiar service in all nervous 
both in preventing and in removing them, and by thus strengthening 
organs of the body, it enables the mind to put forth its utmost exertions, 
play in the strongest terms, and in this we have the two greatest writers 
ct that, perhaps, any ago has produced (Mr. I.ocke and Mr. Ronssean) of 
nts; for, though the latter was essentially mistaken in his religious 
his wisdom in other respects and extensive genius are indisputably 
ed. The employments, therefore, which we have chosen for the recrea- 
studcnts are such as arc of greatest public utility — agriculture and 

• 

Qity to this sentiment one of the completest poetic pieces of antiqnity 



Hist, of Meth. ii, p. 253. Later incorporated in Moth. Discipline, o. g., 
39. 
Early Schools of Meth., pp.22-26w 
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(the Goorgic« ^ of Virgil) is written on the subject of hnsbandry, by the perusal of 
which and submission to the above regnlations the students may delightfully unite 
the theory and practice together. In teaching the languages care shall bo taken 
to read those authors and those only who join together the purity, strength, and the 
eleganco of their several tongues, and the utmost caution shall be used that noth- 
ing immodest be found in any of our books. As far, then, as is consistent with the 
foregoing observations, a choice and nniversal library shall be provided for the use 
of the Rtudcnts. Our aunual subscription is intended for the support of the charita- 
ble part of the institution. The 4 guineas a year for tuition, we are persuaded, 
can not be lowered if wo give the students that finished education which we are 
determined they shall have; and though our principal object is to instruct them in 
the doctrines, spirit, and practice of Christianity, yet we trust that our college will 
in due time send forth men that will be a blessing to their country in every laudable 
oflice and employment of life, thereby uniting the two greatest ornaments of human 
beings which are too often separated— deep learning and genuine piety. 

The code of rules was rigid and harsb, yet, except in the rather 
laughable provision as to playing, not stricter than than those of other 
colleges of the day. 

As soon as the house was under roof and 1 or 2 rooms finished a pre- 
paratory school was opened with 15 scholars, taught by Mr. Freeman 
Marsh, a Quaker, <^ reported to be a good Latin scholar and an excel- 
lent disciplinarian."* 

The trustees appealed to John Wesley for a president and he sng- 
gested a Eev. Mr. Heath. Asbury Avrites in his journal for December 
23,1786:^ 

Wo called a meeting of the trustees, formed our constitatiou, and elected n^^ 
members. 1 met the trustees and adjusted the accoants. We find we have expended 
upwards of £2,000. We agreed to finish 2 rooms and send for Mr. Heath for our 

president. 

Mr. Heath was master of the grammar school in Eadderminster, Eng- 
land, and to him Bey. Dr. Coke wrote from Southampton on January 
23, 178C-'87. The letter is in the possession of the Baltimore Conference 
Methodist Historical Society, and is as follows:^ 

The character which I have received of you from several quarters makes m^ 
believe that you would be a very proper person to be the head master of our college 
in America. It is erected on the plan of onr school at Kingswood. I believe we 
shall have about 100 scholars; but we intend to begin with 50 & three masters. The 
head master's salary will bo £100 per ann., Maryland currency, which is JC^ 
sterling, &, lodging in ye college, board, washing, &c., for himself St, family. The 
college is intended, 1st, for the sons of our preachers; 2ndly, for the sons of our 
friends; 3dly, for our young men (preachers) to qualify & i>eTfect themselves &O0 
time to time in the English language; and 4thly, for orphans. 

The situation is an eminence & in a healthy part of the coiuitry. There ^ 
several of our principal friends live in the neighborhood. One fiimily on the epo* 



'Not in the curriculum laid down for the college by Wesley. 

-Some account of Cokesbury. 

3Vol.i,p.523. 

<The writer desires to express his thanks to the former librarian, Rev. E.L. Wat- 
son, for permission to copy this and other papers. He is also nnder obligations to 
Rev. J. F. Goucher, president of the Woman's College of Baltimore, for aeeess to tbs 
books, MSS., and for other kindnesses. 
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[Mr. Dallam's) you'll find verv agreeable. There is a brick chapel already built on 
the Bi>ot. The college itself (we give high names to things in America) is by this 
time, I expect, under cover. It is built, I think, on a much larger plan than Kings- 
irood School. There will be two large schools. It is within 24 wiles of Baltimore, 
where you may frequently preach and have the largest congregation we have on the 
continent. It is within 80 miles (or rather less) of Philadelphia. There are two 
chapels not far distant from it in the country. We shall esteem your being married 
M an advantage. The under masters, if you accept of the offer, must be single. 
Favonr me with an answer at the New Chapel, London. Ask me any questions you 
please. I intend, God willing, to go over to that continent next autumn. The col- 
lege will not be opened till I return. If you think this proposal will suit you, I 
will engage to call on you either on my way to Ireland or on my return, when we 
may talk largely together on the subject. By this step you will come wholly 
unongst us. The name of the little town where the college is situated is Abingdon, 
in the State of Maiyland. 

Rev. Mr. Heatli accepted the proposal, and Wesley writes, under the 
date of March 22, 1787 : 

I had seen Mr. Heath before, a middle-aged clergyman, who is going over to Cokes- 
buy College, and is, I believe, thoroughly qualified to preside there. I met his wife 
and two lovely daughters here, who are quite willing to bear him company, and I 
think their tempers and manners ''so winning soft, so amiably mild" will do him 
honor wherever they come. 

We would gladly know what was the future destiny of these ''lovely 
daughters," but this one glimpse of them is almost all that is vouch- 
safed to us. Heath left for America in the autumn and arrived at 
Cokesbury in December, when he was formally inaugurated. Mr. Pat- 
rick M'Closkey came from England with him, and the passage of both 
Was probably paid by the church.^ 

The inauguration was a grand affair, lasting three days, Decembers, 
^j and 10, 1787, on all of which Bishop Asbury preached. On the first 
day his text was " Trust in the Lord and do good ; "* on the second, " O, 
JDan of God, there is death in the i>ot " ^ ( which was looked back upon 
in later years as a presage of disaster) ; on the third, " They shall not 
Ubor in vain."* 

The financial question was already troubling them, as early as May 
13, 1780, when Asbury writes : 

We find that the college is now only fit for covering, and we are already in debt 
^900 and money is scarce. 

Even at that early date, discouragement had set in, and August 21, 
1786, we find in the Bishop's journal: 

Came to Abingdon. Onr college is still without a cover, and our managers, as I 
ttcpected, almost out of breath. 

Abingdon became a Methodist center; families moved therefor the 
education of their children; the conference met there in 1786, and reg- 

> Early Schools of Meth., p. SO. 
'Psalms 37, 3. 
3 2 Kings, 4, 40. 
asaiah, 65, 23. 
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ularly went there from Baltimore for a brief visit before its disso 
The college began with 25 students and 3 instructors; Presiden 
and Profs. Marsh and M'Oloskey, under the guidance of Bishop j 
who took great interest, often visiting the institution and exs 
the pupils. For instance, just before Heath's arrival, on Septei 
1787, Asbury writes: " Thence to Ookesbury; fixed the price o 
and the time for opening the college," and on the 19th ^^ I hasi 
Gokesbury ; it being the examination, some gentlemen and som( 
were there.'' 

John Wesley, in England, took equal interest in the new ent 
and wrote a most interesting letter to Mr. Heath, in which he la 
in minute detail the course of «tudy to be pursued in the new 
It is remarkable what an absolute submission Wesley expecte< 
wishes, saying: 

Whatover, therefore; your former method of teaching has hecD, I advise 
to adopt this. At first it wiU undoubtedly be awkward to you. But in 
two you will be repaid abundantly. 

The curriculum is given in detail and is copied from that 
Kingswood school. 



' Stevens' Hist, of Meth., ii, p. 253. 
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Of it Wesley writes: 

You are now setting up a Christian school, concerning [which] I will givo iflT 
advice (the result of long consideration and much experience), wh. you are at liberty 
either to take or leave. 

On this matter of education, lie adds, his thoughts have been engag^ 
for above forty years, aud he feels *' pretty well acquainted with it." 

The course of study pursued at Kings wood and urged upon Heath at Cokeflbis-^T 
18 [writes Wesley] the best & shortest method w^c'h can be taken to make childf^^^ 
critical scholars in Latin, Greek, &, Hebrew. Of the authors recommended younL-^*y 
observe: (1) ** Every one of them is a standard of the Latin or Greek tongue." C ^^ 
" They are all accurately placed, the easiest first, the hardest last. 

Wesley's parting injunction is: 

I pray you do not adopt any of the modem innovations. Continue to read Lat^ ^ 
as wo do in England. Do not throw away the accents in Greek or the vowels M-^ 
Hebrew. 



Appended to the letter * to Mr. Heath is a charming note to his wil 
recalling pleasant meetings in the past and looking forward to futur^ 
ones after death. 

President Heath was connected with the college less than a year-' 
In the summer of 1788 he resigned under the following circumstances^ 
according to Mr. Hamilton: Mr. Marsh, who had charge of the seniors^ 
left for a visit to friends in the country, handing over his classes toth^ 
president, as a matter of course. Mr. Wesley had sent over a book 
called ''Selecta o Profanis Scriptoribus Historia.'^ This fell to the lot 
of a senior, who, finding the lesson too hard, asked the president for 
help. He was told to study longer, and on coming a second time was 
again put off. The fact was that Heath had not kept up his higher 
Latin and could not give the desired help. On Marsh's return the stu- 
dent told him of the affair. It spread abroad, and Heath, resenting 
the insinuation of inefficiency, resigned.* 

He preaclied, however, in Joppa parish, containing Abingdon, for 
three years " with great zeal and usefulness," then spent four years at 
Port Tobacco. He next moved to Virginia and is lost sight of.^ 

Bishop Asbury writes at the springs in Virginia, August 10, 1788: 

I received heavy tidings from the college. Both teachers have left, one for incom- 
petency and the other to pursue riches and honors. Had they coat us nothing, the 
mistake we made in employing them might bo the less regretted. 

Mr. Patrick McCloskoy was the other referred to. He bought a farm 
on the Gunpowder Eiver and soon died. For some unexplained rea- 
son, Mr. Marsh left at the same time, and there was an entire recon- 
struction of the faculty. There were then about 30 pupils. 

*The letter is dated "Near London, January 17, 1788.*' 

^Said to be from an eye-witness in Some Account of Cokesbary. 

^Wesley always retained his respect for and confidence in him, and left him £00 

in his will. Some Account of Cokesbury. A daughter, Maria, died in Charleeton, 

Jefferson County, Ya., in 1848. 
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On September 15, 16, and 17 Asbury was there in '' examinations 
and arranging the temporal concerns of the college," and the result was 
as follows : 

Br. Jacob Hall, of Abingdon, the father of Dr. Eichard W. Hall, 
for some time professor in the medical department of the University of 
Maryland, was made i)resident. '^ He had a good reputation for gen- 
eral scholarshix), and especially for knowledge of Greek and Latin. He 
y^oA a native of the Stiite, favorably known," and caused an increase 
in the number of students.* The professors were: (1) Rev. John Har- 
grove, who was considered an excellent man and a sound instructor. 
Later he became a Swedenborgian, resigned his position, and organized 
tlie church of that denomination in Baltimore; (2) Rev. Joseph Toy, 
born April 24, 1748, in Jersey, where, in the town of Burlington, he 
iras converted by Capt. Webb. He was a first cousin of Bishop White, 
of Pennsylvania, and came, at the special entreaty of Asbury, to take 
the chairs of mathematics and English literature. He was considered 
" one of the purest men and soundest preachers of his day.'— He 
seems to have stayed at the college till its close. From 1801 to 1819 he 
^as a traveling preacher, and then, superannuated, took up his resi- 
dence in Baltimore, where he died January 18, 182G. He liad a vigor- 
oxiQand well-cultivated mind and was noted for punctuality in keeping 
^^gagementsj' (3) Charles Tait lived in the college with his family, 
^Hd charge of the students on the charity foundation, and taught 
French. He was born in Louisa county, Va., in 1768, and died in 
Wilcox county, Ala., October 7, 1835. He removed from Cokesbury 
to Georgia, taught there in Richmond Academy with W. H. Craw- 
ford, practiced law, and was judge of the western circuit of the 
State from 1803 to 1809. In the latter year he was chosen to the U. S. 
Seuate as a Democrat. He served as Senator until 1819, when he was 
appointed Judge of the U. S. district court for Alabama, and removed 
to that State. He resigned his judicial i)osition in 1826;* (4) Rev. 
Joseph Everett was chosen chaplain and conducted religious services 
for some years, being stationed there in 1794.* 

It seemed as if a premonition of the final fate of the college came to 
Asbury, for he writes, November 29, 1788: 

In times past I have felt Mome disagreeable impressions in my mind about the col- 
lege being burned ; now I have heard of an attempt to do it^ but I trust the Lord 
will encami» about the hoase. 

What this attempt was we learn from an entry a few days later, 
December 9: 

Wo bad a damp ride to Cokesbury and found it was even as it had been reported 
to us. An attempt had been made to burn the coDege by putting f^re into one of 



1 Some account of Cokesbury. 

'Stevens' History of Meth. 

'Sprague*8 Annids of the American Pulpit, vii, 6. 

* Appleton's Cyclopaedia of Am. Biography. 

•Stevens' Hist, of Meth., u. 
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the closets, but some of the students made ft timely discovery* and it was extin- 
guished. I stayed two days and expended more than £100, and felt my spirit tired. 
We have some promising youths among them for learning, but they want religion. 

AYhether this attempt was inceudiary or not is unknown ; batiti^ 
probable some enemy attempted what was suceessful seven yeard 
later.* 

In 1789, during the spring, *' God was working among the students.^' 
Asbury adds, *'One, however, we expelled. We revised our laws am 
settled our temporal concerns." In that year was lield the first pabh 
commencement. Coke examined all the classes and found that man; 
students had made considerable proficiency and had a public exhibit- 
tion of their respective improvements and talent in the afternoon (^^ 
the same day.^ 

In September death entered among the students. 

I. steward went to his final rest. He was a pious lad, who kept close to his studied ^ 
He ])raiscd God to the last, even when he was delirious. It made the students ver^^ 
solemn for a season.** 

On November 29, 1789, Ashbury examined the boys ^* and stationec^ 
11 on charity." 

In 1790 Asbury writes of his September visit: 

On the 10th, in the morning, philosophical lectures were delivered, and in theafter-- 
noon the boys delivered their. orations, some parts of which were exceptionable and. 
duly noticed. On the 11th we made some regulations relative to the order and gov- 
ernment to be observed in the college, and on Sunday, the 12th, I preached in the 
college hall on Matt. xxv:31, to 46 scholars. 

In December th^ trustees, realizing the bad financial condition of the 
institution in spite of the fact that the " charitable subscriptions to the 
establishment amount to £300 per annum "^ authorized a loan of £1,000, 
payable in two years. 

In 1791 Coke spent three days there after the conference in examin- 
ing. He says:^ 

Wc have more than 70 pupils. Dr. Hall, the president, and the three tutors do 
honor to tlio institution. Many from the Southern States are sending their young 
men here to finish their education. The fear of God seems to pervade the coUege. 

He expresses much pleasure at the progress of some of the pupils 
"especially those who studied the different branches of the mathe- 
matics." 



'In 1789 Cokesbury is named among the institutions to receive a share from the 
book profits of the publishing house. — [Meth. Discipline, 1789, p. 43.] 

** Subscribers'' who had no sons of their own could recommend other children, 
and the children of traveling i>reachers, although they had precedence in being 
taken as beneficiaries, could not be kept '' on the foundation any longer than the 
father travels, unless he be superannuated or disabled by want of health." — [Meth. 
Discipline, 1789, p. 40.] 

2 Some account of Cokesbury. 

^Asbnry's Journal, September 21, 1789. 

^Asbnry's Journal, December 9 and 23, 1790. 

^Stevens' Hist, of Meth., in, 43; Coke's Journal, p. 164. 
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The college was doing a goocl work, so that ho could write to Coke in 
England : 

If it were not for the snspicions of some and the pride and ignorance of others, I 

am of opinion I could make provision by collections^ profits on books, and donations 

in land to take 2,000 children under the best plan of education ever known in this 

country. The Lord begins to smile on our (Kingswood) Cokesbury School. One 

promising young man lias gone forth into the ministry, another is ready, and several 

ha,vo been under awakenings. None so healthy and orderly as our children, and 

some promise great talents for learning. The obstinate and ignorant oppose among 

pr-csachers and people; while the judicious, for good sense and piety, in Church and 

S-tf&tc, admire and applaud.^ 

It would seem there must have been some extravagance or misman- 
aS'^nient in the use of money, for, from that oft-quoted journal of the 
l^ishop, we learn on May 10, 1791 : 

I fonnd there was a vast demand for money for the establishment, there having 
Ixs^n an expenditure of £700 in five months. 

^foney was hard to get and seven months later we learn that Asbury, 
iri. Baltimore, ''went from house to house, through the snow and cold, 
l>^gging money for the support of the poor orphans at Cokesbury." ^ 

In the Methodist Discipline for 1792 we find mentioned that the price 
o^ tuition has been set at $18.CG per annum, and that boarding is to cost 
^^ per annum, which i)rice we are told has been raised on account of 
'^ the enhanced price of several of the necessaries of life.'' The neces- 
sity of constant supervision by some one near at hand had led to the 
selection of " a committee of 5 respectable friends, entitled the commit- 
tee of safety, who were to meet once in every fortnight. They had flow- 
ers to inspect and regulate the whole economy of the college, and to 
examine the character and conduct of all the servants, and to fix their 
wages and change them as they may think proper." 

The college took up much of Asbury's thought and time. July 30, 
1792, we find, " was taken up with writing letters, having received 
accounts from Cokesbury. The college seems to be the weighty con- 
cern for the present." ^ It was an anxious and troubled interest. ^'All 
was not well there."* On October 2, 1793, he ^' found matters in a poor 
state at college; jC500 in debt, and our employers £700 in arrears." 
On June 18, 1794, the trustees ^' made some regulations relative to the 
salaiies of the teachers and the board of the students; " but what they 
were is unknown. 

Towards the end of the year the trustees determined to apply to the 
legislature for a charter. Asbury says : ^ 

Our college matters now come to a crisis. We now make a sudden and dead pause ; 
we mean to incorporate and breathe and take some better plan. If we can iiot have 
a Christian schqpl (i. e., a school under Christian discipline and pious teachers) we 
will have none. 

* Early Schools of Methodism, p. 31. 

* Asbury's Journal, December 5, 1791. 

^In 1793 one of three annual conferences met at Cokesbury. 

* Asbury's Journal, October 22, 1792. 

* Asbury's Journal, November 21, 1794. 

1122— No. 19 16 
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This project of incorporation did not meet with universal &vor, but 
was opi>osed by some, and one of the early historians of Methodism 
says : 

Wheu the college was built, it was well understood that the whole management 
of it was to bo under the direction of the conference. But after some years ^Ir. 
Asbury consented for it to be incorporated, which was done without the consent of 
all the conferences. This step was disliked by many of our friends, who from that 
time concluded that the institution would not prosper.' 

The charter was granted and bears date December 26, 1794.' After 
the preamble, modeled on that of Washington College, comes the 
charter^ of the first Methodist college in the world. The name of the 
corix)ration is to be '^ the trustees and goverhors of Cokesbury College;'' 
they are to fill up this number so as to keep it 15. The president was 
not to be restricted to any religious denomination and was to be chosen 
by a two-thirds vote of the trustees. The trustees were to appoint " a 
principal, vice-principal, and i^roper tutors and assistants for instruct- 
ing the students and scholars belonging to the said seminary in all the 
liberal arts and sciences and in the ancient and modem tongues and 
languages." All persons exclusively employed by the college are to be 
"exempted from all rates and taxes on theii* respective salaries." The 
income is not to exceed i^,000. Public commencements are to be held 
'* either on stated annual days or occasionally," and at such commence- 
ments the trustees may *^ admit any of the students belonging to the said 
seminary (or any other i)ersons meriting the same) to any degree or 
degrees usually given in any of the fa<;ulties, arts and sciences, and 
liberal i)rofessions to which persons are usually admitted in other 
colleges or universities in America or Europe." Diplomas are to be 
signed by the principal, \'ice-principal, or senior professor, sealed with 
the college seal, and "delivered to the graduates as honorable and 
perpetual testimonials of such admission, which diplomas (if thought 
necessary for doing greater honor to such graduates) shall also be 
signed by the different professors belonging to the said seminary." 
The students must pass a public examination before the trustees a 
mouth before graduation, and no i)erson shall serve in any office before 
taking the oath of fidelity to Maryland and the United States. 

It is probable that no degrees were granted, for it was " discovered 
that the debts had increased to such an extent that without immediate 
relief the college must close. The case was taken to the conference at 
New York, and a resolution passed suspending the collegiate depart- 
ment and ordering that only an English free school should be kept." * 

On October 14, 1795, Asbury and others "undertook to make an 
inventory of all the property belonging to the college, ^nd found the 
Slim total of the amount to be £7,104 12s. 9(7." 



• Leo's History of Methodism. 
'Laws of Maryland, 1794, chap. 21. 

^ Early Schools of Mothodism, p. 93. Cummings makes a Btrauge error, saying: 
'' Cokesbnry College was never chartered by the legislature or any court." 
^ Some account of Cokesbnry, 
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Then came tbe great catastrophe — on December 4, 1795, the college 
bnmed to the groand, in a fire probably of incendiary origin. The 
governor offered a reward of £1,000 for discovery of the culprit, 
but unsuccessfully. The library and philosophical apparatus were lost 
in the flames.^ Asbury lost heart and writes from Charleston, S. C: 

Wo have a second aud confirmed report that Cokesbury College is consumed to 
ashes — a sacrifice of £10,000 in about ten years. If any man should give mo £10,000 
to do and sufi'er again what I have done for that house, I would not do it. The Lord 
called not Mr. Whitefield nor the Methodists to build colleges. I wished only for 
schools; Dr. Coke wanted a college. I feel distressed at the loss of the library. 

The villagers found the college bell, which had been cast in Eng- 
land, among the ruins, and, putting it m their church at Abingdon, 
used it for many years.* Some time since Dr. George C. M. Roberts 
and Mr. Joseph France, of Baltimore, learning that the old bell still 
existed, prevailed on the Abingdon church to present it to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Historical Society in case a new one should be given 
for it. When the Woman's College of Baltimore was founded a few 
years ago the old bell was i)laced there, and in the hall of that college, 
by means of an electrical attachment, it calls the students to their reci- 
tations. Truly this is a quaint combination of old and new. 

Bishop Coke did not yet despair. The gentlemen of the \icinity of 
Abingdon, who had been entertained by Dr. Hall's philosophical 
lectures, raised a subscription. Seventeen of Coke's friends met in 
Baltimore and subscribed £1,020 for a new building. 

Among those interested were Philip Rogers, James McCannon, Adam 
Fonerden, Henry W^illis, John Hagerty, and Nelson Reed, who were 
the managers of the scheme.^ 

It was determined to remove the school from its former site. The 
legal connection between the first and second Cokesbury is somewhat 
doubtful, but the Methodists of the day evidently regarded the second 
as only the successor of the first. 

It happened that a large building erected for balls and assemblies 
was vacant in Baltimore, and it was determined to buy that and give 
up the Abingdon site.* Thus Baltimore obtained its fi^rst college. The 
church in Baltimore gave £700 and house to house solicitation through 
the city produced £600 more. The friends spoken of above offered to 
be responsible for the rest, and the building which Coke said was " as 
handsome as any in the city " was purchased for £5,300. It was situ- 
ated adjoining the old Light street church,^ was of brick, and was soon 
fitted up. The trustees announced, February 25, 1706, the new Balti- 
more Academy would be opened May 2,** in the elegant building lately 
purchased from Mr. Grant for that purpose.^ There were to be two 



* Some account of Cokesbnry. Asbury's Journal, Jan. 5, 1796. 
^Conversation with Dr. Goucher, April 20, 1889, aud Cook's MSS. 
'Scharf, Baltimore City and County, p. 225. 

^Sorno account of Cokesbury. 

• Probably on tbe south comer of Light street and Wiuo aUey, where the second 
Methodist church was built. (Cook's MSS.) 
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departments, male and female. In the former, the course of study was 
to include reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography 
with the use of globes, rhetoric, logic, history, and the learned lan- 
guages, natural and moral i)hilosophy, and a general system of the 
mathematics. The girls were not to go so far, but were to study 
reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography with the use 
globes, rhetoric, logic, natural and moral philosophy, and a general 
system of history. This for the time was a remarkably extended 
scheme for the instruction of women. James Priestley, of Georgetown 
(whom we shall hear of later in connection with Baltimore College), was 
principal of the male department and Levi Noyer of the female. ' 

In its new location, Cokesbury was prosperous, and on June 22, 1790, 
Asbury writes: "The academy is full — they have 5 teachers and 
nearly 200 scholars.'' Yet a year to a day from the burning of the first 
building, the second was destroyed by fire. On the afternoon of Sun- 
day, December 4, 1706, Rev. Henry Willis was preaching the fuueriifcl 
sermon of Mr. Patrick Colvin in the neighboring church. Some boy^^ 
at that time were building bonfires of shavings in a vacant buildi^ £ 
near by, the house caught fire, the flames spread, and the colleg^^ 
church, and several houses were consumed.* 

The loss we sustain in the college, academy, and chnrch, I estimate iYt>m £15,0t^^ 
to £20,000, but I conclude God loveth the people of Baltimore and he wiU keep the^^^^ 
poor to make them pure and it will be for the humiliation of the society.-'* 

An attempt to rebuild failed, for oven Coke gave up at this doubl 
disaster and the Methodists attempted no college for the next twent; 
years. There is but little more in Ookesbury's history. In 17 
(January 15) the legislature passed *• An act to enable the trustees o 
Cokesbury College to dispose of the effects of said college" for the pay 
ing of its debts.* In it, it is stated that, ** owing to the destruction a 
the buildings by fire, it has been rendered totally inadequate to the 
end of the institution and there arc sundry outstanding and unsatis- 
fied claims existing against the ssCid college.^' 

There is no further record, but presumably these debts were paid. 
All of the property was not so used, however, and the trust was kept 
up until 1840, when Rev. kelson Reed, the sole surviving trustee, 
sought and obtained power " to convey a lot of ground situated in the 
town of Abington {Hic)^ in Harford County, to the trustees of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Meetinghouse in said town, and the said conveyance 
to pass a fee-simple title to said trustees."* The act wa^ passed March 
19, 1840, and on June 13, Rev. Kelson Reed conveyed the land. He 
died on October 20 of the same year.® So passed away the last vestige 
of Cokesbury College. The ruins of the foundation are still recogniz- 

'Scharfs Baltimore City aiul Couuty, p. 225. Rov. Joseph Toy still taught math- 
ematics. 
* Early Schools of Methodism, p. 33. Scharfs Chronieles of Baltimore, pp. 78, 279. 
3 Ashury's Journal, 179. ^ Laws of Maryland, 1798, chapter 61. 

^ Laws of Maryland, 1839, chapter 330. « Cook's MSS. 
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able, covered with earth and grass. In 1878 the Rev. Mr. Savage, the 
pastor of the East Hartford circuit, said that after dih'gent search in 
tbe vicinity he could find no record book of the college, and probably 
all records were destroyed in the fatal fire. 

Who studied at Cokesbury * To this question wecan give but scanty 
answer. At Baltimore we know the names of none of the students. 
At Abingdon we learn from Asbury * that Abel Bliss, jr., of Wilbra- 
ham, Mass., " was educated — not spoiled — at Cokesbury," and from 
other sources we obtain the names of Col. Wilham Doughty, of Phil- 
adelphia, who distinguished himself in the U. S. Navy; Samuel White, 
son of Judge White, of Delaware, who was for one term in the U. S. 
Senate; Asbury Dickens, for many years secretary of the U. S. Sen- 
ate; and most distinguished of all, liev. Valentine Cook, the pioneer 
teacher and preacher in Kentucky.* 

BALTIMORE COLLEGE (1803-1830). 

The second attempt to found a college in Baltimore was of wholly a 
diflTerent character, being inspired by no religious denomination what- 
ever. About the beginning of this century, James Priestley conducted 
an academy on PauFs Lane, and this it was determined to erect into a 
college. "It was hoped that it would, together with the other valua- 
ble seminaries of education in the same city and in the State, become 
adequate to the wants and wishes of our citizens in this particular."^ 
Seemingly about 1803 this project was taken up by several prominent 
lesidents of Baltimore, and the legislature was applied to for a charter, 
^hich was granted January 7, 1804.^ 

After reciting that " public institutions for the education of youth 
^ve ever been encouraged and considered, under salutary regulations, 
the sorest means of raising up citizens eminent in science and virtue, 
ornaments, and supports theTex){f it declares that the institution 
" shall stand on a thoroughly nonsectarian basis, as to both scholars and 
professors." The trustees are authorized to receive donations and sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $20,000 and ^'with the consent of the mayor 
and city council of Baltimore to raise by way of a lottery or lotteries 
•30,000 free of expenses.-' 

The lottery seems not to have been a great success; for, by a supple- 
mentary act passed four years later ' (January 20, 1808), the trustees 
are given " full power to disi)ose of tickets in the lottery before granted, 
without paying any tax to the city of Baltimore." This second attempt 
^as successful, and a building was erected *' in a plain but convenient 
style on Mulberry street -' in 1811.^ 



'Aabnry's Journal, September 4, 1794. 2 Early Schools of Methodism, p. 31. 
'Memorial of trastees of Maryland University and Baltimore College to legisla- 
tare, 1830. 
^LawB of Maryland, 1803, eh. 74. 
• Laws of Maryland^ 1807, ch. 97. 
•Scharf's Chron. of Baltimore, p. 294. 
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The board of trustees ^ contained some of the most i>rominent men 
in the city, Bishop Carroll being the president, and numbered 37. They 
had the power to fill vacancies in their own number, to hold property, 
provided the income be not above £9,000 currency (a small provision 
truly for a college, yet larger than many others then existing possessed), 
to sue and be sued, have a public and privy seal, and appoint a presi- 
dent, who is to be ex officio a trustee. For instruction, they are to 
appoint a principal, which office is to be first held by the James Priest- 
ley above mentioned, a vice-principal, and professors with tutors and 
assistants, provided that the teachers then employed by Priestley are 
not to be dismissed but for cause.' 

The trustees were to meet four times yearly and 11 was to be a 
quorum. The institution began operations in buildings already occu- 
pied by Priestley's school, which were to be used by them until others 
couhl be erected. 

Apparently it was hard to get a quorum of the trustees together, for 
four years afterward the quorum was reduced to 7 and the vice-princi- 
pal was made an ex officio trustee.*^ 

But the fair hoi>es of success were not to be realized; though author- 
ized to hold commencements and grant degrees in almost the same 
terms that Cokesbury was, the school did not do so, for we learn that 
" the celebrity and, in some cases, the superior existing advantages of 
other institutions have prevented the accomplishment of this object." * 
The school was closed for some time previous to 1821, when it was 
reopened. During its existence "many of the youth of the city were 
educated in it, " among them the Hon. John P. Kennedy.* 



' They were Rt. l?ev. John Carroll, Rov. Francis Buston, Rev. Joseph G. I. Bond, 
Rev. Elijah Ruttouu, Rev. James Inglis, Rev. John Glendy, Rev. William Otterbine, 
Rev. J. Daniel Knrty, Rev. Lewis Richards^ Samuel Smith, James Calhoun, Dr. 
George Brown, Alexander McKimy, William Patterson, William Smith, Thomas 
Mc£lderr>', William Cooke, John McKim, jr., James Carroll, John Bankson, James 
Mcllenry, Edward Johnson, John Scott, James II. McCulloch, Henry Didier, James 
L. Hawkins, Peter Levering, Harmanus Alricks, James Carey, Dr. John Campbell 
White, Jame8 A. Buchanan, Robert Moore, Nicholas Morris, Kennedy Long, Bobert 
Stewart, James Biays, and Dr. .John Coulter. 

- Laws of Maryland, 1803, ch. 74. ^ Laws of Maryland, 1807, ch. 07. 

** Memorial of trustees, 1830. 

•From Auiohiotjraphical sketch of John P. Kennedy. 

My college life, I may say, began in 1W)8, when I was 13 years old, and ended with 
a di])loma iu 1812. I entered the Baltimore College at its first establishment. Pre- 
vious to this 1 had been a pupil iu Sinclair's Academy, which had formed a union 
with that of Samuel Knox, both of Baltimore. Sinclair held the charter for the 
college, aud this union with Kuox was made with a view to carrying the two acad- 
emics into the college, which was acconlingly organized under the direction of a 
board of trustees, with Knox as president and Sinclair as vico-presidont. The col- 
lego buildings were proWded for by a grant of a lottery, and were erected nearly 
oi)po8ite the cathedral. I think it was about 1810 when these buildings were fin- 
ished for our reception. In the meantime— that is, for two years — we assembled in 
Knox*s Academy rooms, in what was then called Chatham street, now Fayette stieet, 
at the corner of McClellau's alley. 
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For some time previous to his death in 1825, Dr. L. H. Gerardiu, a 
distinguished French savant, was the principal. In 1821, Dr. Tobias 
Watkins lectured here on modern literature, ^^ illustrating in the com- 
prehensive range of its subjects, including belles-lettres, rhetoric, and 
eloquence, the varied extent of his reading." 

On January 3, 1830, the University of Maryland determined to reor- 
ganize its faculty of arts and sciences, and the subject was mooted of a 
union of this with the Baltimore College. The trustees of the latter 
agreed to the proi>osition and the two institutions jointly i)resented a 
petition for such union to the legisljiture in the same year. This peti- 
tion forms a printed pamphlet of some 30 images and states : 

It is proposed the charter of Baltimore College shall be surrendered to the State, 
on the condition that the jiroporty belonging to the college shall bo invested in the 
trustees of the University of Maryland, with a special provision that the amount 
thereof in valae shall forever hereafter be carefully appropriated by the univer- 
sity to the support and accommodation of the collegiate and academical departments 
of the university, and the university will be rec^uired, by the terms of the surren- 
der, to take in charge the interests of education as fully as the same devolve upon 
the tmstees of Baltimore College.^ 

This i>etition was granted and the desired act was i)asscd, February 
7, 1830, in which the charter of Baltimore College was declared ^^ null 
and extinct."- So passed away the second college in Baltimore City. 

In 1832 Latrobe writes: ^ 

The Baltimore College, a separate institution until recently, has now been merged 
in the University of Maryland and constitutes the chair of ancient languages, 
which is filled by the Rev. Charles Williams with ability and success. 

ASBURY COLLEGE (1810-1830). 

For twenty years from the second burning of Cokesbnry College, Ameri- 
can Methodism was without a collegiate institution. Tlien the desire to 
X>088ess one reawoke, and it was determined to open a second college 
at Baltimore, where the first had gone up in iire and smoke. 

As this project was originated in 181G, the year of the death of 
Bishop Asbury, " who had traveled in England and America as an 
itinerant preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church for upward 
of fifty years,^' * it was eminently fitting that he should be commem- 
orated, and so the new institution was called ^' Asbury College." 

Griffith says, in 1816,* the Methodists '^ organized a respectable semi- 
nary of learning by the name of Asbury College," and after a year or 
80 of successful ox)eration a college charter was applied for and granted 



^Memorial of trustees, 1830. — At the merging in the University of Maryland, John 
Campbell White was president of the trustees and the board consisted of those of 
the original board marked with a star and the following: Alexander Hrown, \V. E. 
Wyatt, P. H. CriiB6, J. P. Kennedy, William Frick, Thomas E. Bond, J. H. McCulIoh, 
jr., H. W. Evans, C. Williams, U. S. Heath, R. B. Magruder, F. Lucas, jr., J. T. 
Dueatel, V. Williams, E. W. Gill, John Gill, Patrick Macauly, John (Hbson, WiBiam 
DoDaldson, William Stewart, Charles Worthiugton, and E. Denison. 

'Laws of Maryland, 1830, eh. 50. ^ Lucas's Picture of Baltimore, p. 172. 

* LuGoa's Piotore of Baltimore, p. 170. '' Annals of Baltimore, p. 216. 
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by tlie legislature, bearing date February 10, 1818. The charter' 
declared : 

That the naid college shall be fonnded and maintained forevA' opon a plan the most 
liberal for the benefit of yoath of every religious denomination, who shall be ft«eljr 
admitted to equal privileges and advantages of edncationi and to all the literary 
honors of thu college, according to their merit. 

The trustees were allowed to hold property not exceeding 85,000 "in 
net yearly value," to fill their number by cooptation, to have a presi- 
dent, treasurer, and secretary, and to sue and be sued. They '^ appointed 
the president, who was to be ejc officio a trustee, and professors, " with 
proper tutors and assistants, who may be approved of by the faculty.'' 

The ^^ president, ])rofessors, students, scholars, and such necessary 
ministers and servants as give constant attendance upon the business 
of the said college," are to be exempt " from military service, except 
when called into actual service under the laws of this State or of tli^ 
United States." 

The trustees were to meet at least four times yearly and make bylavT^' 
rules, and regulations, provided that <^ the faculty may suspend aL» 3 
such laws or ordinances made by the board of trustees which they m^t^^ 
find to operate injuriously until a meeting of said board shall tal^ * 
place." 

The provision as to commencements and degrees is copied almoi 
verbatim from that of Cokesbury. 

The trustees may admit students ^' as far as their funds may warran 
gratuitously, and receive subscriptions, donations, and bequest's for tha 
purpose." 

The first president of the new college was Rev. Samuel K. Jennings 
M. 1).,^ "a man of marked ability and integrity" and who was at on 
time the only Methodist minister of American birth who was a coUeg 
graduate. He was born in Essex County, N. J., June 0, 1771, and^ 
at the age of 19 graduated from Ilutgers College (then Queen's) in 
1790. His paternal grandfather moved from New England, and was a 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church. His maternal grandfather, 
for whom he was named, was a native of Scotland and a Presbyterian 
minister. His father, Dr. Jacob Jennings, prac»ticed medicine in New 
Jersey, was licensed to preach in the Presbyterian Church, moved to 
Virginia and then to Pennsylvania, where he died in 1813. After grad- 
usition young Jennings joined his family in Virginia, where he studied 
medicine under his father. When aged 22 he married a Miss Cox, of 
Virginia. He became an infidel, and was converts by an itinerant 



'LawHof Maryland, 1817, ih. 144. 

^'Tho original tnistocs were CSoorge Roberts, Abner Neal, William Wilkins, jr., 
Philip Littig, William Baker, Samnel Harden, Moses Hand, Isaac N. Toy, and John 
lirlcc, Jr., all prominent Baltimore Methodists. 

3Quinan*s "Mod. Annals of Ualto.'* and Early Schools of Meth., p. 89, ff., and 
8praguo*s Annals of Am. Pulpit, vii, pp. 279>284. 
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Methodist minister in 1794. In 179G he began to preach and continued 
to do so until within two years of his death, though he never was a 
pastor. He was ordained deacon in 1805 by Bishop Asbury, and elder 
by Bishop McKendree in 1819.* 

In 1800 Bishop Asbury wrote: '^It was thought best, in regard to 
Bethel,* to carry the first design of education into operation and that 
we should employ a man of sterling qiialifications as president. Dr- 
Jennings was thought of, talked of, written to;" but apparently did 
not accept. Ue taught and practiced medicine at New Loudon, Lynch- 
burg and Norfolk, Va., where Asbury met him and wrote in his journal, 
during the. Virginia Conference of 1815 — 

l)r. Jennings preached U3 a groat sermou on **I am the vino, yo arc the branches." 

The bishop urged him to come to Baltimore, and he was chosen as 
liead of the new enterprise. The Methodist Magazine of 1818 says of 
him: 

The character of the president, Rev. Samuel K. Jennings, M. n., is too weU known 

to Qee<l any recommendation from us. His comprehensive mind, iUumiuated hy 

science, has long been employed in designing a system on which a knowledge of the 

iiii]>ortant branches of literature might be obtained with greatest case and facility. 

'l^e plan and actual operations of the Asbury College will demonstrate that these 

®^©rtions have not been ineffectual. 

Rev. Isaac P. Cook, an old pupil of Dr. Jennings, wrote in 1883: 

As a preacher, always local, ho attracted crowds nearly equal to Bascom. His 
P^^actice as a doctor was immense for the times. In business lie was visionary, always 
i^&kiiig losses, and died reduced, but maintained his integrity. I heard him preach. 
"e Was a noble man."* 

How long he was connected with the institution is unknown, but he 

^5is still its president In 1824. In 1818 he was given an honorary M. 

^« by the University of Maryland. In 1824 he was president of the 

^^cdical Society of Baltimore. In 1827 he joined in the movement to 

form the Washington Medical College, and was the first professor of 

therapeutics and materia medica, holding the officio till 1830, and then 

^as professor of obstetrics till 1842. From 1838 to 1845 he was profes- 

^i* of anatomy in the Maryland Academy of Fine Arts. In 1845 he 

^ovcd to Alabama, where some of his children and grandchildren lived. 

^^ 1852 he had an attack ot paralysis, which disease finally caused 

^is death. In 1853 his son, Kev. A. M. Jennings, took him back to 

Baltimore. His long and useful life ended in Baltimore, in 1854. He 

^rote several articles in medical periodicals and a book on the history 

^^ the "Late controversy in the Methodist Church." He was three 

Klines married. His appearance was commanding and attractive; his 

fece, head, and bust were fine; his complexion was rich; his voice 

Diusical. His elocution was natural and impressive. His intellect was 

'Sprsgue'B Annals of Am. Polpit, vii, 279. 
'Bethel Academy, Kentucky. 

^I^r. Jennings was one of the founders aud most prominent members of tho Meth- 
odist Protestant Church. 
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strictly sober and practical. lu manners lie was polite, affectionate, 
and attentive. He was sincei*ely good, humble, and true; his faith was 
eniiuently clear and sure. Ue was devoted to the service of Christy 
lived to do good, and could never be easy or happy unless he was thus 
employed.' 

Dr. Jennings'^ was president and professor of mental and moral 
science, and with him were associ<ated George Blackburn, professor of 
mathematics; Michael Power, professor of ancient languages; JohnM. 
Keagy, professor of English literature; and Dr. Hunter, who had 
spent eight years in Paris, i)rofessor of belles- letti-es and French. Of 
the last. President Jennings wrote soon after his arrival:^ 

We expect iinicli from Dr. Hunter, lately elected professor of belles-lettres. He 
has very perfect acquaintance with Greek, Latin, and French, and is thereby pre- 
pared to collate the most striking and beautiful idioms of those languages and to 
make them all tributary to his own. His abihty to teach the French, which becomes 
a part of his duty, is the more deserving of notice in consequence of his having 
added to a very critical acquaintance with the best French authors all the advant- 
ages of a residence with French families of distinction. 

He was gotten through the influence of Dr. Gibson, professor of sur- 
gery in the University of Maryland, who had been his classmate at 
Edinburgh University. Dr. Cook says that the faculty was not a denom- 
inational one, and indeed, that of the list above given one was an 
avowed infidel and one a llonian Catholic. The Methodist Magazine 
for Marcb, 1818, says: 

Prof, niackburu by long experience has acquired the talent of making the math- 
ematics both easy and delightful; an attainment as rare as excellent. Prof. Power, 
by an unusual attention to the department, has likewise introduced some very val- 
uable improvements in the method of communicating classical learning. 

President Jennings in his report for 1819 says of Prof. Blackburn: 

To such as are acquainted with the abilities and success in the communication of 
mathematical learning, which characterizes Prof Blackburn, it is sufficient to say 
he is with us and continues to exert himself with his usual skill and dexterity ia 
his department. The former rei>utation of this young professor was obtained by 
giving instruction to young gentlemen grown up to maturity and having the advan- 
tage of an education preparatory to college. In this institution he has achieved a 
a much more herculean task. Here, by the extraordinarj' efBcioncy of his skillful 
manner, youths, though before badly taught and though but 12, 14, or 15 years of 
age, have made a degree of progress which would do credit to young men of 21. 

Going on to speak of Prof. Power, the report says: 

He has given the most satisfactory proofs of his a1)ility to hold a conspicuous place 
in our college. His manner ia energetic and his skill and zeal are adequate to the 
important task which is assigned him. — [Niles' Register, April 10, 1819.] 

Among the students at the college were Rev. Isaac P. Cook, d.d.^ 
for more than llfty years a local i>reacher in Baltimore, He v. Dr. Samuel 
Kepler, of the Baltimore Conference of the M. E. Church; Jesse L*- 



' Letters of Revs. T. U. Stockton and A. M. Jennings, in Spraguo's Aunala. 
^ Early Schools of Methodism, p. 93. 
3Nile8 Reg., Apr. 10, 1819. 
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Warfield, m.d.; Thomas Littig, m. d.; Rev. Dr. J. Cader, and Rev. 
Johu Allemong Mate vcterausof the BaltimoreOonference; Rev. George 
B. Shaefer, who became au Episcopal minister; Joseph Keal, sou of one 
of the trustees; Heury Kepler, brother of Rev. S. Kepler, mentioned 
above, and Rev. Amos Smith, one of the purest and best of men. The 
iustitation in its early days " was located in a large brick building on 
the corner of Park avenue and Franklin street, since occupied for other 
purposes. A large private female seminary was connected with it 
under the charge of the accomplished daughters of Prof. Blackburn.'' 
Of the success of the institution the church had the fondest hopes. The 
article abready referred to in the Methoilist Magazine, March, 1818, 
says: 

Many aincoro frienda of Methodism have long realized the great deficiency iu the 
methoda and means of education and have regretted the want of seminaries under 
the special direction and superintendence of that religious community, to which 
they are united. A laudable zeal for the establishment of such institutions is now 
prevailing in different sections of the United States. The Asbury College has prob- 
ably exceeded in its progress, considering the short time it has been established, any 
Uterary institution in the country. 

As to the prosperity of the college the article adds that thei'e were 
** about 170 students and scholars iu the seminary, whose progress taken 
collectively surpasses anything commonly exhibited in public schools." 
In 1818 the college conferred the degree of master of arts on Rev. Martin 
Ruter and " graduated a few iu arts, some in medicine, Dr. Jen- 
nings's sjjecialty; others here laid a foundation for education upon 
which they built in other schools or under private tuition." ^ The col- 
lege year began singularly enough on the 1st of March. But these fair 
hoi>e8 were destined to failure, and even more quickly than those for 
the earlier college. Dr. Bangs in his History of the Methodist Epis- 
coiKil Church (Vol. iii), writing of a period a few months later than the 
previously quoted notice, speaks as follows : 

An effort was made last year to resuscitate the cause of education among us. Dr. 

Samuel K. Jennings, aided by several benevolent and public-spirited individuals in 

the city of Baltimore, laid the foundation of a literary institution, denominated the 

Asbury College, and it wont into operation under apparently* favorable auspices, an 

account of which was published in the March number of the Methodist Magazine 

for this year. With this account, however, the friends of education, who estimated 

things as they are, were not much gratified, as it seemed to promise more than could 

be rationally expected, and was rather calculated to blazon forth the attainments 

I . of the professors than to enlighten the public by a sober statement of facts. It 

i continued for a short time and then, greatly to the disappointment and mortification 

of its friends, went down as suddenly as it had come up, and Asbury College lives 

only in the recoUection of those who rejoiced over its rise and mourned over its 

fell— a fatality which has hitherto attended all attempts to establish literary institu- 

tiona among us. 



* A gifted, popular, local preacher. (Cook's MiSS.) 
'- Early Schools of Meth., p. 92. 
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To this Dr. Gammings adds: * 

Brief as was its career aud defective as was its organization, Asbary College did 
good work and aided, as perhaps all its predeceston have done, in preparing the 
church for the new and grand era of education then about to dawn. * 

Dr. Cook says " it died of want of money and of a mongrel religion.-' 
But wlieu did the dissolution occur t Methodist authorities seem to 
take it for granted that it died in 1818, and Griffith says/ "After two or 
three years the college vas discontinued for want of sufficient funds." 
But this can not be correct, for early in 1819* Hezekiah Niles, of 
^'Register" fame, speaks of " a dehghtful exhibition that we accidentally 
had the pleasure to witness at Asbury College, in Baltimore, some 
months since. The facts were thus : A considerable number of boys from 
14 to IG years of age, who had been studying mathematics in the exten- 
sive meaning of the term, from nine months to a year, demonstrated, 
with astonishing facility, several hundreds, we believe, of the most dif- 
ficult problems and gave their answers in a way which showed tU^ 
they understood what they said, and those boys, as we were informed) 
had in that time also chiefly learned to read Latin in many books up ^ 
Juvenal and Cicero and Greek in Xenophon, Homer, and Longinu t^* 

These public examinations were great occasions; at one time five ^ 
the seven professors of the University of Maryland attended, and abcp^ ' 
March 1 , 1811^ one took x)lace to which *' parents and others ^ w< 
invited. 

Judging by the report of the president, there must have been 
celerity in imparting knowledge. For does not President Jennings 
us that "within the short period during which this seminary has been - 
operation the senior class has finished Euclid, algehra, logarithms, plar 
trigonometry, heights and distances, surveying, mensuration, spheric=^ -* 
astronomy, navigation and fluxions." This in less than three years Bxm- 
for boys of from 14 to 16 years is amazing. We also learn that tl^ 
junior cla^s, aged from 12 to 14, was equally satisfactory; and, moreover 
" these pupils, whose praises in their mathematical studies can not easily 
be sounded in a strain above their merit, have devoted half their tim ^ 
and attention to the study of classical literature, a fact which woulJ 
perhaps, seem to be incredible to any person not acquainted with th^ 
skill of our i)rofessors and the unusual efficiency of our plan of instrna • 
tion." 

The results in classics were as wonderful as those in mathematics^ 
The junior class in one year read, in addition to the primer and gram- 
mar, Ca?sar, Sallust's Catiline and Jugurtha; the Eclogues and tbre^ 
books of the ^neid, and the Catilinian orations of Cicero. The sam^ 



' Early Schools of Mothodism, p. 92. 

^In 1819 one of the two rooms of the building was oiicred for Sunday-school pnc" 
poses. (Cook's MSS.) 
3 Annals of Baltimore, p. 216. 
«KiIes*s Register, February 20, 1819. 
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class in Greek, beginning the language six months previous to the 
rei)ort, had read considerable parts of the Oospels and Acts and a large 
part of Graeca Minora. *^ Yet, rapid as this advancement may appear, 
nothing is done in a careless or superficial manner." 

Biographical, historical, ami geographical facts and circumstances are noticed. 
The beauties of the poet, the precision of the historian, or the glowing tires of the 
orator arc made subjects of observation and frequently become fruitful sources of 
intellectual amusement. Military, moral, and political sketches are examined and 
treated in a manner calculated to extend the information of the pupil at the same 
time that his taste is refined, his virtuous affections cherished, and his judgment 
improved and strengthened. 

Still later, in 1824, there was x>ublished a little pamphlet of 16 pages, 
in the library of the Maryland Historical Society, bearing this title: 
" Eemarks on the Subject of Education, to which are added the gen- 
eral rules of the school, under the appellation of Asbury College," 
South Charles street. No. 2, by S. K. Jennings, M. d., president. This, 
after a disquisition upon the general subject of education for about 10 
pages, develops the " system on which a knowledge of the important 
branches of literature might be obtained with greatest ease and facil- 
ity." It is so entertaining that I can not forbear to quote a large part 
of it: 

The parents and friends of the school may expect a constant and faithful attention 
to those branches which aro universally necessary — spelling, reading, writing, com- 
mon arithmetic, practical mathematics, that is, mensuration, surveying, gauging, 
©tc., and bookkeeping; also a knowledge of general geography, the art of map- 
ping, and a good practical acquaintance with English grammar. Every scholar of 
Sufficient age will be carefully instructed in these particulars. Other branches nec- 
®*8ary for completion of a genteel English education come iu ; a sketch of natural his- 
tory, of course, including a grammar of botany. Each branch of this subject should 
bo explained by a suitable reference to plates and specimens, so as to i)reseut an out- 
line introductory to a proper classification of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms; a short but scientific view of chemistry ; Euclid's Elements ; algebra, 
'iatural philosophy, and metaphysics; ancient geography, ancient history, and 
clutmology. In these three last there should be a careful reference to Lavoisno's 
^^arts. as he improved them on the plan of Le Sage, and, whilst engaged iu this 
conige, it should be continued down to modern times. This is as much as can be 
^©11 done npon the subject of history. To collect historical materials suiBcient for 
comparing the national character and i)olity of the several countries constituting 
tho civilized world would itself be the work of at least ten years, a work which 
i^ono bat statesmen and literary men in easy circumstances commonly perform. It 
^ intended in duo time to see that these particulars are introduced, each in its 
propcrplace. The Latin classes will be taught to read the Latin primer, Cornelius 
^op08, Cassar, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Livy, Tully*s Offices, and Tacitus. 
^0 Greek classes will read selections from the Greek Testament, Gra;ca Minora and 
^^jora, Homer's Uiad, and Longinus. Tho subscriber thinks proper to add that he 
*^^proctired tho charts of Lavoisno and a sufficient number of i)lates explanatory 
^' natural history, botany, etc., for a beginning of tliese. The number will be 
increa$ed as thcro ma,\ be a demand. Maps will be made by the students and schol- 
^i* to any necessary extent, as a part of their geographical exercises. As geology, 
*^logy, botany, mineralogy, etc., aro intended to serve as the literarj' amusements 
^' tho college, these branches will bo taught ^yithout the expense of books, which 
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is thomoro desirable, as books upon these subjects are very costly. To conclnclo, it 
will bo bis especial care to see that the institution shall make good classical and 
genteel English scholars in a pleasant and economical way, and that the whole sys- 
tem shall have a suitable tendency to confirm republican feelings, captivate atten- 
tion, inspire a proper sense of the worth of time, and excite a becoming taste for 
intellectual and moral improvement. 

There are to be five classes, the expense for innt^actiou in which 
ranges from $6 to $12. They cover what has already been given, and 
French, Spanish, Hebrew, and astronomy are also announced. The 
pamphlet closes with a list of rules, few and simple. The most impor- 
tant of these are that the pupil must be at school "after 8 in the 
morning in the summer season and 2 in the afternoon;" must not "bay, 
sell, or exchange books without the special permission of his teacher,^ 
and must study "two hours at home; without this rule too much of tbe 
morning and evening time would be wasted." 

The next and last glimpses we have of Asbury College are in 1832, 
when the college had moved again and was "situated at the corner of 
South and Fayette streets, where suitable accommodations have for 
the last five years been i)rovided for it." ^ It was situated on the second 
floor of a building and was merely a day school, with some GO pupils.* 
M. Power, the original professor of ancient languages, was still con- 
nected with it as the principal. When the school finally died we kuow 
not; but we do know that the second attempt to found a Methodist 
college proved a failure. 

MARYLAND COLLEGE (1828). 

On March 6, 1828, the Bel Air Academy, at Bel Air, Harford 
County, was incori^orated as Maryland College.^ The academy, whicb 
had been " conducted by the Rev. R. II. Davis with distinguished rep' 
utation and greatly to the advantage of the community," was to l>^ 
"constituted into the institution intended by the act" until fund^ 
could be raised and other buildings erected. Rev. Mr. Davis and hi^ 
teachers were continued in office, and the institution was authorize^ 
" to confer, immediately, collegiate honors on its pupils and the degree^ 
of bachelor and master of arts and of doctor." 

The college is to be maintained " in such a way as they shall judg^ 
most necessary and convenient for the instruction, improvement, and 
education of youth in the vernacular and learned languages, and, gea^ 
erally, in any kind of literature, arts, and sciences which they shall 
think proper to bo taught for training up good, useful, and accom^ 
plished men for the service of their country." There is to be complete 
religious liberty, and the trustees, who are to fill vacancies by coopt^^ 
tion, were, at first, Stevenson Archer, Rev. William Finnley, Dr. Roberta 

* Picture of Baltimore, p. 172. 

■View of Baltimore, 1833, by Charles Vaile, p. 31. 

a Laws of Maryland, 1827, cb. 119. 
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H. Arcber^ Paca Smith, Thomas A. Hays, Henry Dorsey, of Edward, 
Charles S. Sewell, John Street, Samuel Brown, Dr. James Montgomery, 
Dr. Elijah Davis, John Forwood, John Clendenen, Dr. Joshua Wilson, 
and James Steel. They were emi)owered to elect a president and vice- 
president, to receive donations and subscriptions to the amount of 
820,000, to erect or purchase buildings for the college, and to hold any 
property whose income should not exceed $10,000," to be reckoned in 
silver milled dollars of the United States at the i>resent rate and fine- 
ness." The trustees are to meet twice yearly and 5 arc a quorum. 
Any degree may be granted upon public examination and honorary 
degrees on a two-thirds vote of the trustees. They Jire to api>oint a 
principal, who shall be ex officio a trustee, vice-principal, i)rolessors, 
tutors, and assistants, who, with the students, shall be <^ exempted from 
all taxes or rates on their salaries and from military duties, except in 
case of invasion of the State, or when military law is declared." 
Dr. G. W.Archer, of Emmorton, Harford County, Md., writes of this: 

There is no evidence that the trustees over availed themselves of any advantages 
that might have been derived from this act. Indeed, so far as I know, there is 
QottuDg to show that they ever organized under it. 

MOUNT HOPE COLLEGK (1833-1844). 

In 1832 we learn of '^ Mount Hope Institution j " * that " this excellent 
institution is situated on the outskirts of Baltimore, between the Falls 
and tbe Eeisterstown turnpike roads. The buildings are spacious and 
commodious, and the system of instruction, combining healthful exer- 
cise with mental application, is carried to great perfection by the 
principal and his assistants. The prospect from Mount Hope is one of 
^e most delightful of the number of charming ones that abound in the 
vicinity of Baltimore. The head of the institution is Kev. Mr. Hall." 

This is a brief glimpse of another of those abortive attempts to found 
a college in Baltimore. For some time previous to this notice ** Mount 
Hope Institution '^ had been flourishing, and within the year in which 
^e fiud it thus mentioned it applied for and obtained a college charter 
from the State.* The charter is dated March 14, 1833, and is largely a 
^Py of previous ones of similar character; and, indeed, it is interest- 
ing to see how large a portion of all of these (charters is bodily taken 
from those of earlier institutions. • The trustees ^ and their successors, 
to be not less than 7 nor more than 13 in number, with the president 
* of the college as their ex officio head, are to meet annually " to devise 
^nd recommend to the faculty such plans as they shall think best for 
the government of the college.'^ The faculty consisted of the president 
and such professors, "tutors, and other assistants as he may, with the 
^vice and approbation of the board of trustees, appoint." They were 

' LiicaB*8 picture of Baltimore, p. 172. 
'Uw8 of Maryland, 1832, chap. 199. 

'The original ones were Frederick HaH, WJUiam Lorman, James Wilson, Richard 
^' Magrader, Samuel Baker, David A. UaU, and Charles F. Mayer. 
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to ^^cstablisli a proper course of studies for the pupils under their 
charge, and to maintain among them, by a just and well regulated 
discipline, order and good government.^ 

Rev. Frederick Hall, a Presbyterian clergyman, is made the first 
president, as it was previously his private school, and the buildings 
then used by the school were to continue in use for the college, with 
his consent; but this is not to divest him of his property in them, though 
ho may sell them to the college for a price to be fixed on by three "dis- 
creet and disinterested persons." The faculty and students are to be 
exempt from jury, military, and militia duty in time of x)eace, and lands 
and property to the yearly value of $5,000 are exempt from taxation. 
No limit is put on the income of the college, in this respect the charter 
being more liberal than most of the others. 

The president, "with the consent of the board of trustees," had 
"l)ower to confer all such degrees and academic honors as are usually 
given in other colleges upon such as he and they shall upon examina- 
tion deem worthy of it." 

In 1800,^ during an epidemic of yellow fever in the city, when peo- 
ple were afraid to venture to town to attend to business, the branch of 
the United States Bank at Baltimore ordered a banking house to be 
put up outside of the city for the convenience of the refugees. It> 
stood at the corner of Eutaw Place and North avenues, and m 1828 tho 
building was sold to the Mount Hope Institution. Whether the insti- 
tution was then founded or only moved from another site I can not 
ascertain. The building was 70 feet long and surrounded by a beauti- 
ful grove- In 1844 the property was sold to the Retreat for the Insane, 
whether because the college then died, or not, I do not know. The 
Mount Hope Retreat occupied the property till 1858, and at its removal 
to the country took the name with it, which it still retains. 

The only teachers <it Mount Hoi>e College whose names have been 
ascertained were Prof. EliasLoomis, a Yale graduate of 1830, who taught 
there one year; Lyman H. Atwater, a graduate of Yale in 1831, who 
taught there three years, Jind Samuel W. S. Button, a graduate of Yale 
in 1833, who taught one year at Mount Hope. 

The college certainly gave one degree, a D. D.; whether others were 
given or not no evidence has been found. 

' Scharf, History Baltimore City and County, p. 8. 

'In tho American Almanac of 1836 we find that the college had 7 instractors and 
45 pupils. This announcement was repeated for several years, and finally the name 
of tho college was dropped in 1840. Some time before that date Mr. Hall severed 
his connection with the institution, for he published in that year (dating his preface 
Washington, April 24, 1840) a book of travels in various parts of the Union. The 
title page of this reads as follows : '' Letters from the East and firom the West. By 
Fred'k Hall, M. D., formerly Prof. Math, and Nat. Phil, in Middlebory College, Vt., 
and late President Mount Hope College, Maryland ; Member of the Conn. Acad. Sci., 
American Geol. Society, Acad. Arts and Sci. Mass. ; Cor. Mem. Lyceum N. T., Colum- 
bian iDStitnte, Washington, and of several Foreign Societies; Cor. Sec. American 
Historical Society, Washington.'' 
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FRANKLIN COLLEGE (1834). 

This, like several of the other colleges we have considered, was to be 
foQuded from a private school. About 1830, Johu P. Carter kept a 
Bchool in the town of Franklin, in Baltimore County, which applied for a 
college charter in 1833, as it was then rapidly increasing in importance. 
On February 13, 1834, the desired charter ' was granted. It declared 
that the college is to be established ^'upon the following fundamental 
pnnciples, namely : First, the said college shall be founded and main- 
tained forever upon a most liberal plan, for the benefit of the youth 
of every religious denomination, • • • without requiring or enforc- 
ing any religious or civil test, or urging their attendance upon any par- 
ticnlar place of religious worship or service other than, that they have 
been educated in, or have the approbation of their parents to attend;'^ 
and; second, the corporation is to be renewed by cooptation. 

The trustees,* as those of Baltimore College, might receive subscrip- 
tions up to $20,00(), and might possess " property towards maintaining 
the said college, in such manner as they shall judge most necessary 
and convenient for the instruction, improvement, and education of 
youths in the vernacular and learned tongues, and generally in every 
kind of literature, art, and sciences which they shall think proper to 
be taught, for training up good, useful, and accomplished men for the 
service of their country.'' 

They might appoint a princripal, vice-i)rincipal, and professors, with 
tutors and assistants, who could have power to make rules for the gov- 
ernment, and were to be exempt from all rates and taxes on their sal- 
lies and from military duties, excei)t in case of an actual invasion of 
the State and when general military law is declared. The income was 
liotto exceed 810,000, and power was given to have commencements 
"for animating and encouraging the students of the said college to a 
laudable diligence, industry, and progress in useful literature and 
Bcience.'' Ample power of conferring degrees was granted, and the 
Franklin Classical Seminary, conducted by Mr. Carter, was to be the 
college "until such time as funds can be raised and suitable buildings 
erefjted for the contemplated seminary." The teachers of the former 
school are to continue their work till removed. • 

The college was never organized, owing to the failure of the gentle- 
man who had jiromised it tinancial support. 

Mr. Carter was brought up in Washington, and was educated at the 
Washington Catholic Seminary, a branch of Georgetown College. 
When barely 21 he opened a private school in Baltimore. Thence he 
moved to Franklin, and, after a few years' teaching there, was made 
principal of one of Baltimore's large public schools, then conducted on 

^Laws of Maryland, 1833, chap. 50. 

«Tho first tmsteea were John P. Carter, Thomas Shriver, Wm. H. Freeman, Tberon 
Baninm, George W. Dobbin, Dr. K. Dorsey, of Edward, James £. Dorsey, Jamea 
Beatty, Edward Dorsey , James M. Selden, and Hugh Ely. 

lL22^No. 19 17 
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the Lancastrian system. VVliile there he heard classes of the elder 
boys after scliool hours. For this service he received no remuneration, 
but strove to carry on the youths further in their studies than the public 
schools conducted them. From the interest thus aroused came the 
Baltimore lligh School, now the Baltimore City College. While at 
Baltimore he studied privately for the ministry and was ordained in 
183S. As pastor at i^ew Windsor, shortly after, he founded a private 
school, which grew into New Windsor College, of which he was the 
lirst i^resident. After leaving New Windsor he was successively prin- 
cipal of Eoctk Hill and Ilagerstowu academies and first president of 
Lincoln University. From 1860 to 1869 he was principal of a girls' 
school in Baltimore, the Maryland Collegiate Institute. In 1860 he 
retired from teaching. Rev. Mr. Carter was for many years stated 
clerk of the Baltimore Presbytery. 

THE COLLEGE OF ST. JAMES (1843-1864). 
By the Rev. Hall Harrison. 

The College of St. James owed its origin to the Rt. Rev. William 
Rollinson Whittingham, bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Maryland. The aim of the institution was to give a high grade 
of education under the influences of the Episcopal Church. It began 
as a chuich school as St. James' Hall, and was formally opened in 
October, 1842. 

No school for boys, such as Bishop Whittingham had in mind, under 
the control of the Episcopal Church, existed at thatr time in Maryland, 
nor, indeed, anywhere in the country, except at College Point, on 
Long Island, under the administration of the well known Dr. W. A. 
Muhlenberg. A fine estate, known then, as now, by the name of 
Fountain Rock, situated in Washington County, Md., about G miles 
from Hagerstown, happened to be thrown nx>on the market. The Rev. 
Theodore B. Lyman (afterwards bishop of North Carolina) was at that 
time rector of St. John's Church, Hagerstown, and he at once perceived 
that this property, with its buildings and grounds, would admirably 
serve Bishop VVhittingham's purpose for a diocesan school. He lost no 
time in communicating with the bishop, who at once adopted Mr. 
Lyman's idea, and i)laced himself at the head of the movement. Mr. 
Lyman was appointed agent to interest the people of Maryland, and 
es])ccially of Washington and Frederick counties, in the projected 
school, and to collect money for the purpose. Five thousand dv>llars 
were needed to purchase the property. Great was the labor and mor- 
tifying and almost incredible the delay experienced in raising even this 
small sum for such a purpose. But the interest in educational matters 
at that time in Maryland was not very great, and perhaps the avowed 
intention of making the new institution a strictly deuominational school 
may have arrayed some feeling against it. 
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When the property was finally secured the next step, and an allim- 
portant one, was to obtain a competent he^id and one in sympathy 
with Bishop Whittingham's views on education. Tbe bishop's eyes 
tamed naturally to College Point, in New York, where Dr. Muhlen- 
berg's successful institution was attracting much attention. Dr. Muh- 
lenberg consented to give up his principal assistant, the Rev. John 
Barrett Kerfoot, a young clergyman, born in Dublin in 181 G, and edu- 
cated by Dr. Muhlenberg himself, to be the head of the new school, St. 
James' Hall, as it was first called. In such an enterprise almost every- 
thing depends upon the head, the leading spirit under whom the work 
takes shape and grows into wbat it is capable of becoming. He must 
bave scholarship, broad sympathies, zeal, industry, and vigor of mind, 
a love for his work, a great desire to do good, and a determination not 
to be discouraged by the difficulties that are sure to arise. All these 
[qualifications were found in young Mr. Kerfoot in an eminent degree, 
md he must therefore be regarded as the real founder of tiie institu- 
tion. 

The school soon won its way into the esteem and confidence of the 
pnblic, and was incorporated as a college, with the usual privileges and 
[)owers, by the legislature of Maryland in 1843, under the name of 
* The College of St. James." The names of the first incorporators were 
as follows: Frederick Dorsey, Thomas Buchanan, John K. Dall, W. R. 
Whittingham, Theodore B. Lyman, John B. Kortoot, Reuben Riley, 
Rnssell Trevett, and Dwight E. Lyman. 

As a college it had a successful existence, with every prospect of per- 
manence, until the breaking out of the civil war in 18G1. As almost all 
the students were drawn from the Southern States and from Maryland, 
the war at once caused a great diminution in the number of pupils. 
The region of country where the college was situated — right on the bor- 
derline — wasunsettled during that whole i)eriod, and subject to constant 
alarms. Two great battles, Antietam and Gettysburg, were fought 
only a few miles from the site of the college. Notwithstanding these 
obstacles, which would have dismayed spiritsof less bravery and deter- 
mination, Dr. Kerfoot and his co-professors (among whom should be 
specially mentioned the Rev. Joseph Howland Coit and the Rev. Alex- 
ander Falk) kept the college in full operation until the summer of 18G4, 
when Gen. Jubal A. Early invaded Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
arrested Dr. Kerfoot and Prof. Coit as reprisals for the arrest of a Vir- 
ginia clergyman, Dr. Hunter Boyd. This made the further continu- 
ance of the College of St. James an impossibility, and the attempt to 
keep it up was, with many regrets, abandoned. After the release of 
Dr. Kerfoot and Prof. Coit, theformer became president of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, and subsequently Bishop of Pittsburg, and the latter 
removed to New Hampshire, becoming vice-rector of the well-known 
St. Paul's School, in the city of Concord, the capital of that State. 

A grammar school (Henry Onderdonk, principal) is still kept up at 
the old site, Fountain Bock, under the name of the College of St« Jvuxl^s^ 
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For a more i)articiilar account of the College of St. James, its system 
of indtruction aud discipline, and the points in which it differed from 
other colleges, reference may be made to the Life of Bishop Eerfoot ' 
and especially to Chapter xii, in vol. 1, written by the Rev. Joseph H. 
Coit, Bishop Kerfoot's able associate and intimate friend.* 

NEWTON UNIVERSITY (1844-1859). 

In 1844 a movement arose ''to combine several flourishing schools as 
preparatory branches and to form higher classes from these as they 
should be needed,"^ and so to constitute gradually a university. The 
institution taken as a corner stone, as it were, was called the "Maryland 
Institute," and in the yt-ar above named the legislature was asked to 
grant it a charter as " Newton University." This was done, and the 
act* bears date March 8, 1845. 

It was liberal and began with the laudable statement: ^ 

The university, recognizing the being and government of Almighty Gk>d, shall be 
founded and constituted on the plan of the great social institutions of the United 
States, having respect to the liberal and enlightening principles on which they are 
founded, aud that no rules, laws, or regulations of a sectarian or party character, 
either in religion or politics, shall ever be adopted or imposed, by which any stu- 
dent shall be subject or made liable to any disability or disadvantage whatever on 
account of his political opinions. 

The university was to be governed by an enormous body of regents, 
77 in number, who were to meet yearly and fill vacancies in their ranks. 
At their annual meeting they were to elect a chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
and secretary, and 13 were a quorum for all business but removing the 
president or one of the regents or repealing laws made by the faculty, 
for wliich three-fourths of the entire number was necessary. 

The regents elected a president, who was ex officio a member of their 
body, and was to nominate " and, with consent and advice of regents," 
to appoint professors and teachers. 

The regents could hold property of which the income was not more 
than $12,000. Thus at the very outset they were prohibited from 
be(!onung a powerful institution. 

The faculty and regents together might grant degrees, both in course 
and honorary, and might hold commencements. One degree is mentioned 
which, 1 believe, is unique, and the clause which contains it seems to 
show that a normal department was intended, though never established. 
It is this: The faculty, with the approval of the regents, may " confer 
the degree of master of school keeping upon such students as, ui)on 
examination in the presence of the regents or a committee by them 



'Written by Rev. Hall Harrison. 1886, James Pott & Co., New York. 
•^An attempt was made in 1859 to remove the college to Baltimore county .—[Scbarf's 
Baltimore City aud County, p. 914.] 
3 Letter of Prof. Lovejoy. 
*Laws of Maryland, 1844, chap. 272. 
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appointed, shall be foaud qualified to act as teachers and shall befoaud 
worthy of the honor." Indigent students may be admitted '' gratui- 
tously " or at reduced rates, *' if desirous of preparing for professional 
life or for the duties of sciiool keeping." 

lustnictioo, both theoretical and practical, shall 1)0 furoished at the said univer- 
sity iu the art of school keepiug; a register of the uamos of persous desiriog to 
become teachers of youth in the State of Maryland shall be kept iu the library of 
the said university; trustees and other persons who may wish to employ teachers 
shall have access to the said register, together with all the particulars pertaining 
to the qaaUfications of the candidates for teacher. 

Diplomas are to be signed by the president, chancellor, and secretary.^ 
The regents must ''not issue any note, token, device, scrip, or other 
evidence of debt to be used as currency." All the property is to be 
responsible lor debts ; the regents are not to be responsible individu- 
ally, but the president is, and the State reserves the right to amend 
the charter at any time. 

In a short time, the board of regents* organized with Joseph Bart- 
lett Burleigh — ''who was mainly instrumental in procuring tlie incor- 
poration,*' — as chancellor.^ On him the institution bestowed the degree 
of LL. D. 

He was succeeded at his death, about 1849, by Rev. J. N, McJilton, 
D. D,, and a beginning of the faculty was made by appointing Harlow 
W. lleath, to whom the university also gave the degree of LL. D., 
president, professor of Latin and Greek, and professor pro tempore of 
moral iind mental philosophy, and Reginald N. Wright, M. i)., one of 
the regents, professor of natural sciences. 

Rev. Dr. McJilton was a prominent Episcopalian clergyman and 
writer of Baltimore (born in Baltimore 18()5, died in New York April 13, 
1875). Mr. A. C. Trippe, one of the faculty of the uuiversity, describes 
President Heath as " a gentleman of fine appearance, six feet high, 
and with full snit of gray hair and long beard, affable and gentlemanly 
in his address, with good attainments in scholarship. These qualities 
impressed the patrons of the school very favorably and added largely 
to its succ«jss. He took great interest in the scholars, and I remember, 
among ot'ier things, he had a Latin class to meet him at his oflices at 
night to study the language. He first gave a regular and methodical 
direction to education in i)rivate schools in our city." 

Prof. Wright was a good chemist and at one time professor in the 

■ _ 

Washington Medical College. 

'They gave many honorary degrees to prominent Baltimoroans at tlie beginning. 

U^etter of Prof. Lovejoy. 

^The Baltimore ** Director" for 1849-'50 gives an extensive faculty : J. B. Burleigh, 
president, professor of moral philosophy; R. N. Wright, [>rofessor of cheniistry; E. 
Dedias, professor of French; Rev. C. Frey, professor of German; Rev. R. Piggot, 
professor of graphics and fine arts; A. S. Piggot, professor of natural history; J. 
Horwitz, professor of Oriental languages; H. W. Heath, professor of Greek; S. 
Lamed, professor of Latin; A. Freitag, professor of Anglo-Saxon; A. J. Cleveland^ 
professor of nMuic. 
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The board of regents being unwieldy from its size, an execntire 
coaucil of nine was appointed to take more especial care of the interests 
of the university, and Rev. Augustus Webster was elected vice-chan- 
cellor. 

In 1849 the first catalogue was published.* Up to that time no col- 
lege classes had been formed, but there were two preparatory schools 
connected with the institution — " Newton University School," in the 
University building, on Lexingtou between North and Calvert streets, 
and '* Franklin Hall," at 28 North Exeter street, near Fayette. The 
faculty of the former was President Heath, principal; Perley li. Lo\ I'loy. 
A. M., first assistant; Rev. Wm. II. Renick, second assistant; Th'. 
Charles H. Dupuy, teacher of modern languages, and Prof. A. J. C'lciw 
land, teacher of music. Prof. Dupuy was a small man and **a ;>bi 
fectly cultured French gentleman." He was a graduate of a French 
university and a fine classical scholar. Franklin Hall was pr<*sid' li 
over by Edmund Smith, A. M. As it does not appear in subsequent 
catalogueo, it probably was either absorbed by the university or rntufly 
severed connection with it. 

The students in Newton University School were divided into four 
classes, and numbered 85. In Franklin Hall there wei^e 77. It wii"^ 
announced that *^ a freshmen class will be organized for the be^inliiuj: 
of the next academical year," and that — 

It will bo seen that the course of study is coDformed to as high a standard as tli&t' 
recognized by the best institutions of our country; thus enabling the bor.> ot c r 
citizens to pursue their education fur some years more under parental watehfahy^ . 
and then, without loss of time, to paSvS, by an examination, totbo same rla«»*^> o^ "* 
other institution from which their partiality may indaco them to desire .^ diplom. : 
ori appreciating the a<l vantages that are and will be presented to theiM itj the N<'' * 
ton University, they may receive their diploma within the same wall** yrheve tli y 
have toiled for and obtained a liberal and thorough education.^ 

A grand i>lau is offered of *' divisions," which seem ■ i * Oe m fore- 
shadowing of the group system, as found in the Johns H<>;>kins. 

The ordinary course of collegiate instruction is not the one, of all •-» hei*s possj^iilc* 
the best suited to p^opare young men for all business, trades, or profe>M< ue. 'I'o^j^eet 
this want of the opmmunity and the times is offered the subjoined d . ision of the 
course of study. The scholastic division is the same with the or<iiii.ii5 (t.firj:''**® 
course of study. , 

The requirements for admission to it were much the sniiic as in oilier 
colleges of the period, and the curriculum was nearly on tlie ^ntn' level 
as that of older institutions. ^' The other divisions are intomlod t<> sup- 
ply a thorough education, preparatory to particular prol'esiiirns and 
employments." For admission to them the requirements are much the 
same as for the scholastic division, omitting Latin and Orrek. 

These divisions are the forensic, with " daily exercises in dcelaniation 

' Catalogae Newton University 1849-'50. 

« Catalogue IS-IO-'SO. The Baltimore "Director" for 18l9-'50 speaks of »mpl* 
chemical philosophical, and astronomical apparatus and a mineralogical cabinet 
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composition,'' ^^ as a preparation for tho bar, the senate, and the 
)it," and including a study- of speeches of many prominent states- 
; the mercantile (a 3-years' coarse), with much mathematics, to 
)are for business; the mechanical (also for 3 years), to prepare men 
>e machinists; the agricultural, the engineering, and the naviga- 
, (all of 3 years), to turn out civil engineers, farmers, and sailors. 
>ct courses not leading to a degree are provided for. The tuition is 
)o $60 a year for college students and from $24 to $60 in the pre- 
itory schools. The scholastic year is to commence on the first Mon- 
in September and to continue to the 15th of July, with a few days 
!ss at Christmas and Easter.^ 

1 1851 Perley li. Lovejoy, A. m., to whom I am greatly indebted for 
rmation, *^was elected professor of history and belles-lettres,^ and 
ually controlled the institution from that time."^ A. Freitag, ll. d., 
chosen professor of the Teutonic languages in the same year. The 
dogue for that year (1850-'51) states that he " will devote his atten- 



Tio university building is spacious and pleasantly situated. Tho rooms are well 
ilated, and every attention lias been shown to the comfort and happiness of the 
1 by procuring well-constructed desks, chairs, etc. A large yard in tho rear of 
bailding is properly fitted up for gymnastic and other exercises. — [Catalogue 
-'50.] 

.ettcr of Prof. Lovejoy. 

'he following account of Prof. Lovejoy's life was taken from tho naltinioro 
irican during the fall of 1889: 

Kb waa mentioned in the American yestenlay, Prof. Perley Ray Lovejoy died at 
arly boar at his residence, Mount Washington, from a wound received during 
sv«r at the battle of Charlestown, \V. Va. llo was in tho sixty -sixth year of bis 
Prof, lovejoy was born in Fayette, Me., and at the ago of 18 years went 
ickinson College, at Carlisle, Pa., where ho graduated. He then camo to Balti- 
), about 1843, where ho took charge of a school on tho corner of Charles and 
let streets. He afterward was principal of the Newton University, after which 
iQght in the naltimore City College, where ho was engaged until the breaking 
of tho civil war. Ho entered tho Ninth Maryland Volunlcers as a privat-e, 
DUgh ho was instrumental in tho organization of a company, and after nine days' 
ice as private he was elected captain. He served three months, and was wounded 
taken prisoner while fighting gallantly in the battle of Charlestown. He was 
u to Harper's Ferry, where he was paroled. From there ^io came to Baltimore, 
went back to bis old position as teacher in the Baltimofo City College. For 
.*al years he taught, and during them ho studied law, Jind was admitted to prac- 
at the Baltimore bar. After practicing bis profession for several years, bo was 
'led to Miss Rebecca Albertson, daughter of Mr. John Albertson, of Baltimore, 
moved to Mount Washington about 1873. Ho took charge of the public school 
lat X'lace, holding tho position of principal for eight years. Since that time be 
not been engaged in any business, his time being taken up with his property, in 
;b he took a great pride. He was prominent in Republican politics, being a 
I leader in that party, and dnring the campaign for President stumped the 
e in behalf of Gen. Harrison. Although a thorough Republican, ho was never 
ing to say anything that would wound the feelings of anyone. He took the 
.test interest in all local affairs, and was quite prominent as a worker in the 
rtainments given at the Casino, being an actor of no mean merit. He was ever 
aourteoas, affable gentleman and friend. 
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tion particularly to AiigloSaxoD, the mother tongue of the English, as 
well as to German, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish. He was said to he a 
thorough scholar, a graduate of Crottingen University, and one of those 
who emigrated on account of participation in the revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848. 

On Friday, July 12, 1850, the " Newton University SchooF' had a 
public exhibition, consisting of recitations, dialogues in English, Ger- 
man, and Latin, translations from various foreign languages (the pre- 
sumption is they were supposed to be original), and music. In the fall 
of 1850 a freshman class of 15 (all from Baltimore) was organized, but 
how they distributed themselves among the divisions is not indicated. 
They gave an exhibition on Wednesday, April 16, 1851, at which reci- 
tations and original essays were rendered. 

In 1852 David P. Wilder, A. B., a graduate of Harvard, was appointed 
professor of mathematics. He bore the reputation of a thorough 
teacher. 

Rev. Alexander D. Jones, A. M., an accomplished scholar, was 
appointed at thi^ same time professor of Greek and Hebrew languages, 
and thus the faculty comprised 7 professors. Rev. Mr. Jones was an 
Episcopal clergyman and a fine Hebrew scholar. 

From the catalogue of that year we learn that 6 of last year's fresh- 
man class had become sophomores and a new freshman class of 22 bad 
been formed. James R. Webster appears as teacher of penmanship 
in the preparatory department, which numbered 106. All the divisions 
but the scholastic have been consolidated into one 3-years' course, 
styled " commercial, mechanical, and scientific." "Those who desire 
to pursue a course which they deem more immediately practical (per- 
haps so deemed principally because it is shorter) are referred to this." 
Still, the faculty prefer the regular course, which *^ is not specially adapted 
to any particular business or profession," but "is designed to lay that 
foundation which is common to all." 

It is the judgment of the faculty of this institution that it would be better for 
all who have the time and moans to take the regular collegiate course. For such, 
however, as would not pursue this course, they have thought it best to point outa 
thorough but less extensive course, adapted to prepare them for an intelligent and 
manly performance of the duties of practical men and good citizens. 

The higher classes, we learn,^ "are to have almost daily debates, dec- 
lamations, and other forensic exercises." " No student will be kept bivck 
for a class, nor will anyone be advanced except for his own merits aud 
attainments." 

Wo learn of two exhibitions that year — one, of the three lower pre- 
paratory classes, on Thursday, February 12, 1852; the other, of the 
sophomore, freshman, and first preparatory classes, April 7. 

In 1853' there was a Junior scientific class of 10, a freshman scien- 



Catalogue, 18S9. < Catalogue, 1853. 
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tific class of 23, and a regular fresliman class of 14, making 47 collegi- 
ate students, while in the i)reparatory department there were 121. 

It is announced this year that "to meet and anticipate the increas- 
ing wants of the university, the adjacent lot has been i)urchased on 
which it is designed to extend the building to Davis street. It will 
then be more than double its present size and arranged expressly with 
a view to the wants of such an institution.^' * 

The following appeal for support appears in the same catalogue: 

It is believed that there are in the city 2,000 youths, between the ages of 14 and 18 
years, who might better be acquiring a coHegiate education, and whoso parents 
would have no objection to such a course only that it hus never been presented to 
them as desirable, or possible, or convenient. A well-organized and ably-conducted 
collegiate institution seems, therefore, to be an obvious want of the community, 
and it is in view of these circumstances and conditions that the claims of Newtou 
University are presented to the citizens of Baltimore. 

Charles F. Dowd, A. m., in that year was appointed i)rincipal of the 
preparatory school. 

On Thursday, March 24, 1853, the students gave scenes from " Wil- 
iiam Tell" and from *'Box and Cox," and on two successive Thursdays 
^^ May, the 19th and 26th, there were exhibitions of recitations. But 
111 December of the year appeared the chefcPceurre of Newton Univer- 
sity — the Students' Year Book. This was a ])ainphlet of 81 pages and 
^ntained essays by the students on such high sounding themes as 
"Advantages of history," *' Government of tlie temper," '^Beauties of 
"^tiire," ''Man the architect of his own destiny," etc. The book 
closes with a melodrama "The little rebels" written "by the students 
*^<i pupils of Newton University." Whether this remarkable Vear 
I^oot ever had a successor is unknown, but we fear the first effort 
'^^s^ too exhausting for a repetition. The preface expresses the con- 
^^^^nce that ''As landmarks of our early acquirements and later prog- 
rcK^ no relics could be more interesting in after years."^ 

t>uring several years the institution increased and grew in stature 
*"^ in 1855 2 students graduated with the degree of bachelor of arts. 
^*^ Thursday, June 28, 1855, there was an "exhibition of the collegiate 
cl^^j^ses," at which 10 freshmen declaimed, 5 freshmen rendered 2 
^l^^logues, 3 juniors delivered "original speeches," and 2 seniors made 
"ox^ations." By the catalogue of 1855 we find the faculty then con- 
sisted of President Heath, professor of moral philosopliy, Rev. L. H. 
«^*>lxiis, professor of Greek and Latin; George H. Fillmore, A. M., a 
g^*5idaatBof Brown University, professor of mathematics ; Profs. Wright 
'*^^d Lovejoy held their former positions; Willis W. Dowd was princii)al 
^^ the preparatory dei)artment; Henry M. Dowd was tutor in English; 
^^v. D. J. A. Guinzburg was professor of German and Hebrew. He 
^"«^s a Jewish rabbi. J. L. La Reintrie was professor of French language 
'«^^d literature, and was a scholarly man; A. J. Cleaveland was pro- 



> Catalogne 1853. * Year Book for 1853. 
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feasor of vocal and iiistmineiUal masic; James B. Webster was pro- 
fessor of writing and bookkeeping. 

The faculty thus numbered 11. In the senior scientific class* were 
5 members, iu the junior scientific 7, and in the freshman scientific I'o. 
There was also a junior scholastic class of 4 members, making 41 col- 
legiate students. In the preparatory school there were 128, and a 
branch of it had been established at the corner of Ross (now Drnid 
Hill avenue) and Biddle streets, which led up to the first preparator}^ 
class, and was for students living at a distance from the main school. 

The college had been self-sustaining from the first, but in 1856 came 
the beginning of disasters, which finally put an end to the institution. 
It became necessary to remove the president, and it was then forud 
impossible to reorganize the faculty legally on account of defects in the 
charter and the impracticability of getting together a sufficient number 
of the regents. *^ The president was ousted from the occupancy and con- 
trol of the property, receiving $750 for his share in tlie movable prop- 
erty. This sale was afterwards made a subject of litigation for several 
years.^ 

Prof. Lovejoy was made acting president after President Heath's 
removal. On Juno 17, 1857, at the new assembly rooms, there was 
another *' exhibition.'' It oi)ened with a ** polyglot salutatory '' iu Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, Greek, Latin, and German. Then followed 
original speeches, and dialogues in English and German. 

A month before, on May 20, 1857, the junior class had an "exhibi- 
tion " with another polyglot salutatory, only they had not then found 
anyone who could speak Spanish. At that time there was an original 
discussion on the " Encouragement of Foreign Immigration." Four 
graduated as bachelors of science that year.* Still there had been no 
commencement, and the first one was held on December 23, 1858. The 
exercises began with the salutatory by Charles S. Norris; oratiousby 
George L. Perry and Horace W. liobbins, jr. A court scene (origiual)? 
in which the junior class furnished the witnesses; Edwin H. Trust was 
the judge, and J. Olney Norris and D. Friedenrich the attorneys, and 
the valedictory by James S. Nussear. There was also a master's ora- 
tion by Lewis M. Eastman, A. B., '55. Seven were made bachelors oi 
science, one bachelor of arts, two masters of artti in course and one mas- 
ter of arts honoris causa. 

This, as it was the first, was also the last commencement of Newton 
University, for before another year ha<l passed the institution had 
ceased to exist. 

On J une 29, 1859, came the last junior exhibition of declamations and 



* Catalogno 1855. 

* Letter of Prof. Lovojoy. 

"Irclan r. Heath and Lovejoy, 11 Md. Rept.rts, 388; Irclan r. Lovejoy, 17 Md. 
Reports, 525; 19 Md. Reports, 56. 
*Tho junior class numbered 12, the other classes "being more more numerous." 
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lialognes and then Prof. Lovejoy *< abandoned tbe enterprise, accept- 
ing an appointment as professor in tbe Central High School, now Balti- 
more City College,'' and Newton University ceased to exist. Tbe 
preparatory department was presided over in 1857 by Henry M. Dowd, 
uid later by A. C. Trippe, formerly a student in the university. Mr. 
Irippe writes that '^ while the list of graduates of the university was 
Qot numerous, a large number of young men, who have been successful 
in life, jeceived their education in its halls, and, in this respect, it did 
ft great deal of gtx)d, and its influence at the end of forty years is still 
felt in our community." 

A list of degrees given by Newton University as far as is known is 
subjoined : 

Bachelor of Arts. — 1^5: Lowia Machon Eastmau (a. m. 1858); Thuiiias Jcflcrson 
Leagne (a. m. 1858). 1858: James Samuel Nussear. 

Bachelor of Science. — 1857 : Edward Ewalt Bnrrougli, Isaac Tyson Norris, Charles 
C^ilUam Spencer, WUliam Yardloy (highest honoos). 1858: Horace Burrough, David 
Priedenrich, John Olney Norris, Charles Sidney Norris, Horace W. Kobbius, jr., 
[highest honors), Edwin Henry Trust. 

Honorary degrees. — Doclora of Laic. — Joseph Barth^tt Burleigh, Harlow W. Heath. 
Master of Arts. — 1858: David A. HolliugHhead. 

CALVERT COLLEGE (1852-1873). 

When the first ^ew Windsor College failed, Mr. Andrew U. Baker 
»nd some other Roman Catholics bought the property and were incor- 
[)orated as Calvert College on May 31, 1852.* The preamble to the 
3harter stated that Andrew H. Baker, Theodore Blume, James P. Nel- 
Jon, James F. Maguire, and Louis Dielman *' have been for several 
^ears associated for education of youth, the pursuit of science, and the 
general diftusion of knowledge," and, therefore, thoy are incorporated, 
writh the name of Thomas D. Dougherty substituted for that of Maguire, 
18 the trustees of the college. 

They might hold land not exceeding 50 acres, and the "net annual 
^alue of the real and personal estate, exclusive of buildings and apart- 
nents appropriated for students and professors," must not exceed 
H0,000. Degrees may be granted, but those given to pupils must be 
weeded by a public examination. The property of the institution was 
iable for its debts, but not the private property of the trustees. 

The college was " for many years one of tlie finest classical schools 
n the State, and was noted for the thoroughness of its academic 
iepartments." * It suffered greatly during the war and afterwards 
Irom financial difficulties, and was finally closed in 1873. The buildings 
wrere sold, and the second New Windsor College was opened in its 
place. 

Many prominent men were educated there, among them the Hon. 
C/harles B. Roberts, of Westminster; Dr. Roberts Bartholow, of Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Phihadelphia; and Dr. Hanson M. Drach. 



' Laws of Maryland, 1852, cl\.345. 
'Scharra Western Maryland, u,^l\. 
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IRVING COLLEGE (1858-1880). 

This institution was situated in Manchester, Carroll County, and 
was incorporated on February 1, 1858. Its charter is an exact copy of 
that of Calvert College, save in the names of the corporators.* Like 
Calvert College, its prooerty in land was limited to 50 acres and iU 
income to $10,000. 

It was opened by Ferdinand DiflFenbach, who was a refugee from 
Europe on account of the revolution ot 1848, and waci a fine*sebolar 
and educator.^ With him were associated, as corporators, John H. 
Falconer, John W. Plorn, and Henry B. Roemer. 

"This institution opened with 2 pupils, and soon became flourishing 
and iiote<l.'' Mr. Diffenbach died in March, 1861, and the college was 
carried on for some time by his widow. Later, Mr. Louis C. Myerly 
was in charge for several years, and in 1880 was succeeded by Prof. 
D. Denlinger. The last named, recognizing that it was a college only 
in name, changed its title to Irving Institute, and made it a boarding 
school for students of both sexes. No evidence has been found of its 
having conferred degrees. The Hon. William M. Marine, collector oi 
the port of Baltimore, and Hon. Dinger Hermann, Congressman froiw 
Oregon, were students here. 

HOKROMEO COLLEGE (1860-1872). 

This institution was situated at Pikesville, Md.; it was organized ^^ 
1800, and was under lioman Catholic control. In the report of t^^ 

Commissioner of Education for 1870 and 1871, Rev. E. Q. S. Waldro^^ 

Tt 

is mentioned as its president, and no further information is given. 7 

probably died about 1S72. Rev. F. P. Mackall, the Roman Cathol^^ 
priest at Pikesville, writes that "no books or papers" can be tbii^* 
there giving any account of it whatever. 

MAKVLAXD ANNUAL CONFERENCE COLLE(?E (1864). 

On March 8, 18(>4, was this college incorporated, to be situated ^ 
Baltimore City or County, and to be under the supervision of the MaJ^*^ 
hind Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church.^ The charter yt ^ 
largely copied from that granted to Maryland College in 1828. T*^ 
trustees might ix'ceive donatiims of not more than $40,000 with whi^^ 
to begin the college and the income was not to exceed $10,01^^*^ 
Degrees, both on examination and honorary, were to be granted, at^^ 
f(H- a grant of the latter seven of the trustees must agree. As a nuclei>^ 
for the college the Kev. Daniel K. Reese's school was to be used, 
was made tlrst president, and his successors were to be members of tU 
board of trustees and to be electe<l by them. 



• LawH of Maryland. 1858, oh. 9. 
«Soh«rf*** WoMtoni Marylana. 11. S8t>. 
' Laws of Mar>laiHi, 1SG4, ih. 315. 
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J is doubtfiil whether the college was ever organized. Kev. J. J. 
:ray, one of the incorporators, writes : 

lave little information respecting it. I remember one meeting of some of tha 
CDS named in the act of incorporation for the purpose of consultation. 

BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE (1849-1890). 

>n February 26, 1850, this institution, the first in the State for the 
her education of women, was incorporated.^ It was originally under 

patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church, though it became 
idenominational in 1868. The charter provided for the issuing of 
ek for $100,000 and that there should be eighteen trustees, nine of 
m to be chosen for the year by the stockholders and the other nine 
mally by the Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
al Church. All should be Methodists and might till vacancies in 
It Dumber temi>orarily until the time for the annual election. The 
rinal trustees were John A. Collins, Charles B. Tippett, Edwin 
'sey, N. J. B. Morgan, Thomas B. Sargeut, William Hamilton, L. F. 
rgan, Samuel Brisou, William B. Edwards, George C. M. Roberts, 
C3., Philip Hiss, Joshua lioyston, John W. Randolph, Chapin A. 
rria, m. d., Robert G. Armstrong, James F. Purvis, William George 
cer, and Thomas E. Bond, jr., M. i). They were allowed to gi^ant 
ly degree or degrees, in the arts and sciences, to which persons are 
ally admitted in the highest female colleges in America." Prof. N. 
brooks, the author of a " History of the Mexican War/' *' Viri Amer- 
f^ and other well-known works, became president of the college, 
gning the position of principal of the City High School,^ which he 

previously held. He continued president as long as the college 
id, and now resides in Philadelphia. 

'he college was opened in 1848, on the lower part of St. Paul 
tet, and continued there for many years. The later part of its 
Jtence, after 1874, was spent in a large dwelling house on Park 
Hue at the corner of McMechin street. In 1851 the first class was 
duated, containing six members, and a class was graduated every 
r from that date until the college was closed. As early as 1881 

college was able to boast that it had sent forth one hundred and 
bty-two teachers and its usefidness continued to the end. 
^he college course was arranged in imitation of that of the University 
Virginia and the curriculum was full and complete, 
n January, 1860, the State of Maryland began appropriating money 
the support of the college, and that policy was kept up until Janu- 
% 1890. In the last-named year the Legislature refused to continue 
appropriate money for free scholarships in the college, which was 
isequently compelled to close its doors in June, 1890. 

*Law8 of Maryland, Act of 1849, ch. 247. 

^Only BoBtou aud Philadelphia had high schools earlier than Baltimore. 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON FEMALE COLLEGE (1856-1861). 

This institution, located at Mount Washingfton, Baltimore GoQnty, 
was chartered on March 10, 1850.* The original board of visitors con- 
sisted of Kev. Elias Heiner, William B. Stewart, George Lewis Staley, 
George Golbacli, jr., Goldsborough S. Griffith, Sheridan Guiteau, Lewis 
II. Steiner, Andrew P. Freese, Richard F. Maynard, Harlow W. He.ath, 
Wilham S. Reese, Daniel Gans, Henry W. Sui>er, James 6. Suter, Peter 
S. Davis, Joshua Vansant, Benjamin Kurtz, Augustus Mathiot, Thomas 
Bingham, and Charles W. Ridgely. It was entitled to hold property of 
not over $50,000 in value and " to grant the highest honors of the col- 
lege on those young ladies who shall have completed an entire course 
of study.'' It is doubtful if any degrees were conferred, but a suci^ess- 
ful school was kept up for some years, until the 10th of April, 18C1, 
when it was closed on account of circumstances arising from the civil 
war and from financial embarrassments.' It was presided over by tbe 
Rev. George L. Staley, d. d., who in 1864 began St. John's Female 
Seminary in Knoxville, Frederick County, which was continued until 
1870. 

MOUNT WASHINGTON FEMALE COLLEGE OF THE METHODIST EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH (1866). 

On January 27, 1866, Levi PeiTy, George Appold, John M. Frazier, 
J. W. Hedges, Joseph France, Henry W. Drakely, J. J. Moran, W. T. 
R. Saflfold, and William F. Speake were incorporated as the "Joint 
Stock Company of Mount Washington Female College of the Metbo 
dist Episcopal Church with a View to Literary and Educational Pnr 
l>oses."-^ The capital stock was to be $50,000 in 2,500 shares of 820 
each and two-thirds of the directors and the president were always to 
bo members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. They were authorized 
to hold property and give diplomas, but must not assume " banking 
privileges nor issue any note, certificate, device, or token to be used as 
currency.-' ^ 

The college was never fully organized, as it was found impossible to 
secure the necessary funds to pay for the property purchased, wliicli 
was that of the former Blount Washington Female College. The prop- 
erty was finally, in 1867, sold to the Roman Catholic Church, which D0^^ 
has a successful school at the place. 



> Laws of Maryland, 18ri6, ch. 24L The buildlDg was dedicated May 5, 1856. 

« Srimrf 'a Western Maryland, i, p. 622. Rev. Mr. Staley purchased tbe college f^^ 
the trustees in 1860 for $15,401) and sold it in 1863 for $20,000 to Bev. A. S. ^'^^^^ 
who couducteil it for two years more.— [Scharf's Baltimore City and Connty,p. ^^' 

^ I^ws of Maryland, 1866, ch. 9. 

<The price was $19,000, and Revs. J. A, McCauley. J. J. Moran, and J. W. He^^ 
the purchasers for the company.— [Scharf's Baltimore City and County, p-^^* 
letter of Rev. W. F. Speake. 
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ALV. COLLEGE (1867). 

This coUege was chartered on March 22, 1867.* Vacancies on its 
>ard of trustees were to be tilled by cooptation ; but the person chosen 
ust have the " approval of the Presbytery or Synod of Baltimore in 
mnectiou with the Old School General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
hurch in the United States,'^ and any difficulty in the management 
as first to hi referred to the presbytery ^nd then to the synod, whose 
idgment was finaL If for any cause the charter ahould be rejiealed, 
le property is to be turned over to contributors to the college, or to 
le Presbytery of Baltimore, "for investment with the same desire of 
labliug those in limited circumstances to secure the benefit of a full 
dd complete education." 

The trustees have power to grant degrees and 7 of them are to be a 
aomm, except for electing officers, deciding on investments, and filling 
aeancies, for which a majority is require<l. The annual income, ^' exclu- 
ve of land, buildings, furniture, library, chemicals, and x>hilosophical 
pparatoSy" is not to be over $30,000. 

Gen. Isaac D. Jones, one of the corporators, states that the college 
as never organized. The father of the movement was the Rev. Andrew 
L Cross, and it was to be located at Parkton, Md., where Mr. Cross had 
place called Aia, whence the college received its name. Gen. Jones 
as the impression that it was intended to be a female college, and says 
hat the location not being sufficiently desirable for the puriK>se, suffi- 
ieut funds could not be raised, and so the project was given up. 



i LawB of Maryland, 1867, cli. 348. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. • 

ST. MA^RY'S UNIVERSITY' (1806-1894). 
By Rev. G. E. Vigkr.- 

The Seminary of St. Sulpice, or, as generally known, St. Mary's * 
Seminary, Paea street, Baltimore, is a Eoman Catholic institution, in 
which clerical candidates are taught a course of science, philosophy, 
and theology, and otherwise trained and prepared for the sacred min- 
istry. A full classical course is a necessary qualification for iulmission. 
Two years are devoted to natural sciences and mental philosophy, and 
four to theology. The course of sciences comprises physics, chemistry^ 
astronomy, and geology; that of mental philosophy embraces logic, 
metaphysics, and ethics. The four years of theology extend over 
dogma, canon law, church history-, and liturgy. During the six years 
of the course, scripture, sacred eloquence, and elocution, the Gregorian 
chant, and Hebrew are taught regularly. Every week disputations 
on difficult points of philosophy, divinity, and natural sciences are heM 
between the students, under the supervision of the reverend professors. 

Great success in the semiannual examinations of philosophy may 
entitle a student to the degrees of A. B. and A. M. In theology, suc- 
cess in four consecutive semiannual examinations may entitle t-o the 
degree of S. T. B. A special examination is re^juired for higher degrees. 
Since the opening of the Catholic University in Washington, iu 1889, 
a large i>roi>ortion of its students are recruited from St. Mary's. 

The moral and ecclesiastical training is provided for by a common 
life of rule and discipline, by freijuent conferences on religious sob- 
jects, and many practices intended to develop a sense of moral obli- 
gations and iesiK>nsibilities. The administration and direction of 9^ 
Mary's Seminary is in the hands of the priests of the Sulpieian society- 

»Tho writorof the foHowinj; notice being also the author of Memorial Volum^^ 
thf I'entoiiary St. Mary*« StMuinary, it shouUl surprise nobody to find resembhi.^^ 
and oven identity betwiH'U the two sketches. The present paper, with the exc^^ 
tion of the hist two paragraphs, was originally written in 18JK) though not p** ^ 
lished till now, whereas the memorial was publisluHl in ISl^l for the celebratiof^ ^ 
St. Mary*s Centenary. The Memorial Volume contains a full list of all profestf^^ 
in St. Mary*« I'niversity, of the seminarians iu St. Mary's Seminary, and of *** 
students in St. Mary's rollegi\ - 

*Rev. A. Virlborl and Kev. J. U. Tabb asMstetl the author in the. preparation ^ 

this sketch. 
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is the special business of these gentlemen to train candidates for 
3 priesthood, and they do their work for no personal emolument but 
eir support. Their society was founded in France in 1C42 by Jean 
eqnes Olier, a man of eminent virtue and ability. From that time 
1 now they have been chiefly instrumental in forming the French 
^rgy. The Seminary of St. Sulpice of Paris, in particular, has been 
Tuitful nursery of prelates and other distinguished clergymen. The 
story of the Baltimore S4»minary ^l>es back a hundred years.* When, 
1790, Dr. John Carroll became the first bishop of Baltimore, with a 
risdietion extending over the then Unite<l States, the superior of 
. Snlpice, Rev. J. A. Emery, oflfered to found a seminary in hi^ epis- 
pal city. Bishop Carroll, anxious to form a native dergj- in order 
meet the needs of his rising church, eagerly accepted the proffered 
rvices. Accordingly, on the 10th of July, 1791, there arrived in Bal- 
aore four Snlpician priests to l)egin the si^-minary. Thcj' first lodged 
Ho. 94 Baltimore street, but soon bought a house known as the 
3ne Mile Tavern," with 4 acres of ground, and there, after some 
pairs of the building, on the first Sunday of October, 1791, they 
6ned St, Mary's Seminary, in the same spot now occupied by their 
ocessors in the center of the city. Tlie four jiioneer Sulpicians were 
rfihers F. C. Nagot, M. Levadoux, A. Garnier, and J. Tessier. 
^lier Nagot, the first superior, was 57 years of age when he came to 
aerica. He had filled some of the most im^wrtant jiositions in the 
3iety, and was considered one of its most learned and virtuous mem- 
rs. His three associates had been able professors and directors of 
iiinaries. During the same decade, other Sulpicians of like ability 
i distinction — Fathers David, Flaget, Chicoineau, Babad, Mar^'chal, 
chard, and Du Bourg — came also to devote their lives to the wel- 
"e of. America. Of these, Fathers David, Flaget, Marechal, and 
I Bourg were called to wear the miter, whilst Father liichard, the 
^lous missioner of Detroit, was the only Catholic priest that ever sat 
Congress. 

I^he seminary had been opened in 1791, but the lack of pupils was a 
tter of disappointment. There were only 5 during the first three 
^rs, 2 in 1794, and none from 1795 to 1797. In 1804 the number rose 
12, and was only 11 in 1800. Very few young men entered the 
lesiastical state, and these few were generally employed in teaching 
-he academy of Georgetown. Some of the directors of the seminary, 
B'athers Du Bourg, Flaget, David, and Marechal, lent their services 
Georgetown, either in the capacity of president or teiicher, whilst 
^rs exercised the ministry in Baltimore or elsewhere. In order to 
•cure clerics Father Du Bourg opened an academy in the rooms of 
seminary August 20, 1799, and on the 10th of April following 
ther Kagot laid the comer stone of a new building which soon took 



Tbe Seminary of the Reformed Church at New Bruuswick, N. J., " tho onlv oldflt 
* in the country. 

1122— No. 19—18 
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the name of St. Mary's College. At the request of Bishop Carroll the 
directors refrained for a few years from admitting American boys, and 
contented themselves with Spaniards and French. Bat in 1803 tbe 
door of the college was opene<l to all students, without distinction of 
birth or even religion, to day scholars as well as to boarders. Many 
Americans sot)n flocked to the institution, and by spreading its renown 
again increased its numbers. In the month of January, 1805, St 
Mary's College was raised to the rattk of a university by tlie legislature 
of Maryland, and empowered to admit any of its students to any degree 
or degrees in any of the faculties, arts, and sciences, and liberal pro- 
fessions, which are usually permitted to be conferred in any colleges 
or universities in Anieri(;a or Europe. It was at the commencement of 
180G, August i;], that the acailemical degrees were conferred for tbe 
first time. The l)rilliancy of the literary exercises at the end of each 
scholastic ycjir at once attracted attention, and si)reiid the reimtation 
of St. jNIary's College all over the States, and even abroad. The nura- 
lK*r of pupils in 1800 amounted to 100. Additional buildings had beeu 
erected and others were in construction. The great hall used for pub- 
lic occasions was large enough to accommodate 1,000 attendants. Tbe 
<hapcl, of which the corner stone was laid Juno 18,1806, and the dedi- 
cation mach* in 1808, was for many years considered the most beautiful 
in the Tnitcd States. Under the management of Mr. La Tlmlaye 
there arose within the in closure of the college a suiKjrb botanical gar- 
<len, with a large collection of domestic and foreign plants. When, in 
1S1(», Mr. La Thulaye took away his botanical garden it was rephicod 
by another of still greater proiwrtions, which remained till the discou 
tinuanco of the college in 1852. The grounds, forming an area of about 
7 acres, weni tastefully laid out with a view to the health and recrea- 
tion of the students. Tlie rapid development of. St. Mary's College, 
within a few years of its fimndation, was due to the exceptional merit 
of its corps of professors, and espectially of its first president, the Rev. 
William Du Bourg, a man of eminent talents, brilliant eloquence, and 
great exiHisrience in the art of directing and teaching youth. Among 
Father Du Bourg's best-known associates at St. Mary's College may 
1k» mention<d tho two Sulpicians, Flaget and David, the Rev. Mr. 
I*a4uiet, and Mr. de Chevigne. Father Flaget, by the earnestness of 
his religions instructions and the eminence of his virtues, exerte<l a 
lasting and most beneficial iniluencc on the character of the studeuLs. 
The llev. ^Ir. David taught i>hilosophy with great success from 1803 
to 1811. Annmg the lay professors the most distinguished was Mr. <lc 
</h<»vigne, an old sea captain, well versed in mathematics, who devoted 
the last twenty-four years of his life (1802 to 1820) to teaching in St. 
Mary's. The Rev. Mr. Paquiet was a French priest of superior talents, 
who taught eloquence and natural philosophy from 1802 to 1812. He 
had the ]n-incipal hand in the direction of affairs under Father Du 
Bourg, and was his successor in the oflftce of president (1812 to 1815). 
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The remarkable prosi)erity of the college, however, did not fully sub- 
rve the end of the seminary, the formation of a native clergy. Very 
w young men felt inclined to the priesthood, and, as these generally 
2re employed in the college as teachers or prefects, a large proportion 
them found in their employment a wreck of their vocation. Grieved 
{ the failure of the seminary, the Rev. Father !Nagot began, in 1806, 
new establishment at Pigeon Hill, Adams County, Pa., which, two 
iars after, was transferred to Emmitsburg, and became, under Father 
►ubois, the seedling of Mount St. Mary's College. The eflforts of 
atber Nagot were not fruitless, since a certain number of his pupils, 
oth in St. Mary's and Pigeon Hill, became zealous and distinguished 
lergymen. Eminent among these was Prince Dimitrius GallitziUj 
rho entered the seminary in 1792, was ordained in 1795, and was 
utered into the Society of St. Sulpice. But his life henceforth was 
fiveu to the work of the mission, wherein he did wonders by his extraor- 
Linary zeal and sanctity. We may mention also Stephen Theodore 
3adin, who came to Baltimore as a seminarian in 1792, and, receiving 
loly orders in 1793, was the first i^riest ever ordained in the United 
>tates; William ]\ratthews, nephew of Archbishop Neale, ordained in 
SOO, who was for nearly fifty years pastor of St. Patrick's church, 
Washington; Enoch and Benedict Fenwick, brothers, who became 
Jesuits, the latter of whom afterwards succeeding Bishop Cheverus 
n the see of Boston ; John Hickey, who became a Sulpician, and for 
nany years exercised the ministry at St. Peter's church, Baltimore; J. 
'• Clianchc and M. Wheeler, of whom we shall have occasion to speak 
urtlier on. The good and venerated superior resigned his office in 
^810 and was succeeded by the Bev. John Tessier. The new superior 
^as devoted to his Avork and rejoiced to see accessions of Suli)icians 
>f great merit, who ke))t up the usefulness and reputation of St. 
Gary's Seminary and College. The Rev. G. Brnte, the future Bishop 
>f Vinceunes, arrived in Baltimore in 1810, and acted as x^resident of 
^e college from 1815 to 1818. The Rev. Ambrose Marechal, after a 
cini>orary absence, came back to Baltimore and taught divinity in St. 
'lary's till 1817, when his learning, piety, and sweet disposition caused 
Is elevation to the archiepiscoi)al see of Baltimore. The Rev. E. 
)amphoux, who had come to the seminary as subdcacon, Avas afterwards 
resident of the college for nine years. Alexins Elder, first a semina- 
iau in 1817, then a Sulpician, for a long time skillfully administered 
le finances of the institution. The Rev. J. B. Raudanne and Rev. 
ouis Deluol arrived in 1817. Mr. Larkin canle to Baltimore as a 
miinarian and, being received into the Society of St. Sulpice, taught 
reek at St. Mary's College with eminent success.' Mr. Michael 
iTheeler, an alumnus of St. Mary's College, entered also the society 
lid became the president of his own college, 1827 to 1828. Such were 



'Father Larkin subsequently taught in the Sulpician College of Montreal, nnd, in 
140; entered the Society of Jesus, in which he remained till hi« d^^^AxVxv'V^j^. 
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some of the remarkable men by whom Father Tessier was surronuded 
in his capacity of superior of St. Mary's Seminary and College. Tbe^ 
formed the mind and heart of many youths, who became useful an< 
eminent members of society or distinguished themselves in the ranks < 
the clergy. To mention only the latter just now, we find the names < 
Thomas Ileyden, Samuel Eccleston, George A. Carrell, Edwai 
Knight, Charles White, John Hoskyns, and many others. The sove 
eign pontiff, Pius YII, wishing to acknowledge the services render^ 
by St. Mary's and encourage new efforts, was pleased by lette 
dated April 18, 1822, to endow the institution with all the privileg'^ 
of Catholic universities. The first to receive the doctorate of divinii 
were Fathers Whitfield, Deluol, and Damphoux. The degree w- 
conferred with great' solemnity in the Baltimore Cathedral by Arc 
bishop Marechal, acting in the name of the Pope, January 25, 1824. 

Whilst Father Tessier was promoting the interests of education s 
much as he could, he lamented the fact that the two colleges of Bali 
more and Emmitsburg, both under the direction of St. Sulpice, t 
holding a parallel course of studies, weakened instead of supplemen 
ing and completing each other. After useless attempts at giving unit 
of puri)ose to the two establishments, the Sulpicians finally, in 182< 
ceded to Father Dubois and his associates all their rights on Mount S 
Mary's College and the surrounding property, amounting to 500 acre 
of land. They then turned their attention to the establishment of 
new college, especially adapted to clerical education. It was in fac 
through their instrumentality that Charles Carroll, of CarroUton, i 
1830, founded St. Charles' College, Howard County, for the training c 
young candidates to the priesthood. The institution, however, wa 
not opened before 1848. 

In 1829, the venerable Father Tessier resigned his office of superioi 
of St. Mary's Seminary and College. His successor was the Rev. Loui 
Deluol, whom talent, activity, and geniality of manners rendered th 
most influential and popular clergyman in America. Under his admin 
istration of twenty years the seminary yielded a fair harvest of excel 
-lent and devoted priests, as Revs. H. F. Griffin, David Bacon, the firs 
bishop of Portland, Me.; O. L. Jenkins, Henry Cookery, aiterwar< 
vicar- general of Baltimore; J. J. Dougherty, F. E. Boyle, B. McCoI^d 
the present vicar- general of Baltimore, and prelate of the Poi)e's house 
hold; J. McNally, E. P. Wadhams, the present bishop of Ogdensburg 
R. Phelan, now bishoi) of Pittsburg; B.J. McManus,H« P. Parke, J 
Walter, F. H. Leray, the late archbishop of New Orleans; and Thoma 
Foley, the late bishop of Chicago. At the same time, the colleg 
reached a high degree of prosperity, esx)ecially under the presidency c 
Fathers Eccleston and Chanche. The former, during his admiuistrs 
tion of five years (1829-1834), displayed remarkable abilities, whicl 
combined with great virtue, marked him out for the archiepiscopal se 
A^ Baltimore. His place as president of the college was filled by Bei 
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J. J. Clianchc, a Baltiinorcan, and a typo of the accomplished gentle- 
mau; and he t<^, after seven years of duty and success, was called to 
wear a miter as the first bishop of Natchez (1841). Eev. Gilbert Ray- 
mond, president from 1841 to 1849, was a man of versatile talents, 
always ready for any emergency. The corps of teachers, which under 
Fathers Eccleston, Chanche, and Raymond, nearly reached 30, was 
worthy of the heads of the college. The Baltimore American said of 
them in 1830 : 

We believe that no institution of the kind po8»e8se8 a body of otTicerH and tutors 
more able and zealous in the execution of the tasks whicli they have undertaken. 

In the catalogue of 1848-49 we find Father Raymond, professor of 
moral philosophy; Father Knight, professor of rhetoric; Father 
L'homme, professor of Greek; Father Raudanne, professor of Latin 
(the author of St. Mary's Latin grammar); Father Verot, afterwards 
bishop of St. Augustine, Fla., professor of mathematics, astronomy, and 
chemistry; Father Fredet, professor of history (author of the two well- 
known textbooks of ancient and modern history) ; Father O. L. Jen- 
kins, professor of English ; and the gentle, yet firm disciplinarian, Father 
H. Griffin, who from his graduating year became the inseparable asso- 
ciate of his former teachers, and remains to this day a living chronicle 
of the old times sixty years ago and more. 

Father Deluol returned to France in 1849, and was succeeded as 
superior by Rev. Francis L'homme. It was under the latter, in 1852, 
that St Mary's College was discontiuued, in order to give full scope to 
the special work of the seminary. The Sulpicians had always claimed 
that their vocation was to form young men for the priesthood, and not 
for secular professions. Till then difficulties which they deemed insiir- 
nountable had prevented them from carrying out their favorite pursuit, 
)ut now when four years of increasing pros]>erity had proved to them that 
heir new college of St. Charles answered perfectly their design, they 
onsistently gave up St. Mary's College. At the same time they had 
in understanding with the Jesuit fathers that the vacant place should 
te filled at once, a thing which was accomplished by the founding of 
joyola College. In reviewing the fifty-three years of St. Mary's it is 
pleasant to mention a few of the many who were among her sons, and who 
iterwards became i)rominent in Maryland and elsewhere. Out of the 
rhole number of 240 graduates inscribed on the golden book of St. 
lary's College from 180G to 1852 we select the following names: Robert 
Valsh, A. B. Roman, afterwards governor of Louisiana; Henry S. 
jatrobe, William Howard, Charles H. Carroll, Frederick Pinckney, 
I. B.Latrobe, Ferdinand E. Chatard, Charles White, afterwards D.D., 
nd pastor of St. Matthews' Church, Washington; Courtney Jenkins, 
L Teackle Wallis, Clement C. Biddle, William A. Blenkinsop, now 
lastor of the Church of Sts. Peter and Paul, Boston; John Garesche, 
teverdy Johnson, jr., William Merrick, Oden Bowie, Leo Knott, T. 
!!dward Hambleton, Charles O'Dohovan, Dennis McKew. 
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After the discontinuance of the college the buildings were modified to 
accommodate the students of philosophy and theology. The house on 
the right-hand side of St. Mary's Court, Pennsylvania avenue, which here- 
tofore had been used by the seminarians, was restricted to philosophy, 
whereas the buildings on the left, which had served for tho college, 
were now occupied by the candidates of theology. The seminarians 
were no longer diverted from their studies and other sacred duties by 
the office of prefect or teacher, but vied with one another in holy emula- 
tion. Their number increased rapidly and soon swelled the ranks of 
the clergy. Whilst the number of priests from 1791 to 1849 had been 
only 114, from 1850 to 1861 there were 112, belonging to 26 dioceses. 
Among these wo might recall with pleasure the names of many who 
afterwards became distinguished, but we must content ourselves with 
mentioning John Foley, the present bishop of Detroit; Patrick O'Reilly, 
now bishop of Siningfield, Mass.; JohnT. Sullivan (Monsignor SuUi* 
van, of Wheeling), and James Gibbons, his eminence, of Baltimore. 
Such a liarvest rejoiced the stern but good-hearted superior, Francis 
L'homme, who gently went to his rest in the Lord in the year 1860. 

His successor was the liev. Joseph Paul Dubreul, who, for the ten 
years previous, had discharged with success the duties of teacher or 
treasurer iu the seminary. A man of good business abilities, he kept 
up and increased the credit of St. Mary's in the crisis of the civil war 
and other financial troubles. Under his administration of eijs^hteen 
years the institution continued to gain in prestige, and rose in numbers 
from 35 to 92 students. Among the professors of that period who are 
gone to their reward none reflected so much credit on the seminary as 
the Kev. Alphonsus Flammant, who taught from 1856 to 1864. Whilst 
his superior abilities, the depth and clearness of his teaching excited 
their admiration, the sweetness of his disposition won the hearts of the 
students. ^Nlany were those who distinguished themselves under tho 
ej'cs of their teachers, and gave etirly promise of the services they are 
now rendering. Out of the large number we mention only some of 
the most conspicuous: J. J. Keane, the right reverend rector of the 
Washington University; J. J. Kain, bishop of Wheeling; J. Sullivan, 
bishop of Mobile, Ala.; Alfred A. Curtis, bishop of WUmington, Del.; 
P. L. Cliapelle, D. d.; Thomas Griffin, the right reverend pastor of St 
John's church, Worcester, Mass.; Denis J. O'Connell, the right lev- 
erend rector of the American College in Rome. 

The crowning work in the career ot Father Dubreul was the rearing 
of the present seminary buildings on Paca street, which, with their 
modern improvements, became comfortable substitutes for a portion of 
the old edifices. The change marked an era in the history of St. Sul- 
pice in Baltimore, though Father Dubreul was not destined to witness 
it. He died of xmeumonia in the spring of 1878, and was succeeded in 
his office by the present incumbent, the Very Rev. A. MagnieUi D. D. 
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Under the new superior there was from tlie first au influx of eaudi- 
dates, wbich necessitated, in 1886, a division of the divinity course. 
Already, in 1880, the two departments of philosophy and theology had 
been separated, and made to receive each a special direction. 

A most notable event in the history of the seminary occurred in the 
autumn of 1885, when the fathers of the third plenary council of 
Baltimore held thei^ sessions within its walls. 

St. Mary's Seminary took also an important part in the gorgeous 
festivals of November 10, 1889, which commemorated the centenary 
of Baltimore Metropolitan See, and the inauguration of the Catholic 
University of America in Washington. Two years after, in 1891, her 
own centenary was celebrated with due joys and solemnities. On the 
invitation of their alma mater nearly 1,000 alumni of the college or 
seminary, lay or clerical, simple priests or church dignitaries, young 
and old, gathered together October 2S and 29. Religious services at 
the cathedral initiatc»d the festivities. One hundred and eighty semi- 
narians, hundreds of priests, monsignori, bishops, and archbishops, 
presided over by Cardinal Gibbons, and surrounded by the elite of 
Baltimore, attended the pontifical mass and sermon. The buildings of 
St. Mary's, brilliantly decorated for the occasion, opened wide their 
portals for the reunion of her children. Receptions, fiddresses, class 
meetings, the recalling of a thousand anecdotes, adventures, and esca- 
pades of the olden time, the sitting together again at the table of the 
dear alma mater ^ besides the touching prayers for the departed direct- 
ors and students, and the crowning chant of the Te Deum gave a 
unique character to the feast. An alumni association was established 
to transmit to the future generations of students the sweet memories 
of the centenary. Two days after this celebration, the exultation of 
St. Mary-s was still enhanced by the consecration of one of her most 
worthy alumni. Dr. L. Chapelle, as coadjutor bishop of Santa Fe, 
raised since to the archiepiscopal dignity. 

Another great occasion of legitimate satisfacti(m to the seminary was 
the recent celebration of the silver episcopal jubilee of her most illus- 
trious sou, Cardinal Gibbons, whose world-wide reputation reflects no 
little credit on liis alma mater. It was in the halls of the seminary 
that the address of the clergy was presented to his eminence, and it 
was in the dining room of the seminary that the cardinal entertained 
his many and distinguished guests. 

Meanwhile the prosperity of St. Mary's, far from diminishing, seems 
in the year 1893--94 to have taken a new start. About 250 students of 
philosophy and theology tax to the utmost the accommodations of the 
new buildings. The present faculty comprises the following directors 
and professors: Very Rev. A. L. Magnieu, s. s., d. d., superior; Rev. 
P. F. Dissez, s. s., d. d.; Rev. A. A. Tanquerey, s. s., d. d., j. c. d.; 
Rev. M. L. Bothureau, s. s., d. d.; Rev. A. Boyer,s.s.; Rev. E. R.Dyer, 
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s. s., D. D., J. o. L.; Kev. A.M. Oh^iieau, s. s., s. t. b.; Rev. L. Besnard, 
s. s.. s. T. B.; Rev. II. Pluclion, s. S.; H. Ayrinhac, s. s., i). d., j. c. d.' 

WOODSTOCK COLLE(JE (1867-1894). 
[FurniHhcd by Kev. E. Y. Iloiirsand. rector.] 

Woodstock College stands on a liill overlooking the Patapseo River, 
opposite the Woodstock station of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
about 14 miles from Baltimore, as the crow flies, but 25 by rail. The 
difterence in distance is owing to the fiw^t that the railway follows the 
many meanderings of the Patapseo. 

Woodstock College is properly a seminary of the Society of Jesus, 
where the scholastics of the order are prepared for the priesthood. The 
course of studies embraces philosophy, mathematics, and the natural 
sciences, Oriental languages, sacred Scripture, canon law, church his- 
tory, sacred eloquence, dogmatic and moral theology. After four years 
of preliminary training the Jesuit scholastic devotes three years to 
philosophy, higher mathematics, and the natural sciences, after which 
he is sent to one or the other of the colleges of the order to teach clas 
sics, mathematics, physics, or chemistry, according to his bent or to 
the positions to be filled. After about five years si)ent in this work he 
returns to Woodstock, where he spends four years in the diviuity 
course, as a more immediate preparation for ordination. 

Woodstock College was formally opened on Se])tember 23, l^^* 
Among the professors who have taught here are Cardinal Mazzella ; Father 
Piccirielo, at one time editor of the CiviltA Cattolica; Father Brandi, 
now one of the writers of the Civiltii; Father de Augustinis, now rec- 
tor and professor in the Cregorian University in Rome; Father Maas, 
author of several learne<l works; Father Sabetti, author of an excel- 
lent work on moral theology. The last two are still members of the 
faculty. The number of students, with slight variations, has been for 
the last ten or fifteen years about 120 or 130. The faculty numbers 
about 15 or 18.^ 

'Till' aiithoritii's used in tho proparatiou ot this sketch are : (I) MSS. in the archives 
of i>t. Mary's, especially a small I6in<>. mcinoranilum or notebook from tho band of 
the Kev. John Tessicr, in which some events are mentioned year by year from 1791 to 
IKU); (2) Shea's History of the Catholic Chnrch in America and White's Life of Mrs- 
Seton; {^) Kemiuisccnces of Father Gritfin, now 80 years old; (4) Father Viger'B 
own observation and experience dnriug a twcuty-eijijht years* stay at the college* 
For the opi»ositi(»n to the founding of St. Mary's see a pamphlet called ** Stricture 
on the establishment of colleges, particularly that of St. Mary's in the precincts of 
Haltimore, as formerly published in the Kvening Post anil Telegraph. By different 
writers Nullius addictns jurart^ in verba magistri, Hor. Baltimore, printed Decem- 
ber, 181X5," pp. 16. 58. This last is in the library of the .Johns Hopkins University. 

-Scharfs Baltimore City and County, p. 833, att'ords the following additional 
information : 

This scholasticate of tho Jesuits was formerly connected with Georgetown Col- 
lege. The building is situated on a high hill overlooking the Patapseo River, 400 
feet above the sea and aliout one-fourth of a mile from Woodstock station, on the 
BtUtituoro and Ohio Kailroad. The building occupies a due plateau, is surroonded 
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THE HOUSE OF STUDIES OF .THE CONGREGATION OF THE MOST HOLY 

REDEEMER (1867-1894). 

This institution, more commonly called the Redemptorist College, or 
Mount St. Clement, was founded in 1807. Its exclusive purpose is the 
education of members of the Redemptorist congregation for the priest- 
hood of the Roman Catholic church. Before entering this institution 
everyone must have gone through the course in one of the two Redemp- 
torist colleges at North East, near Erie, Pa., and near Saratoga, N. Y.* 
The coarse at this theological school is one of six years, and embraces 
the natural sciences, mental and moral philosophy, cliurch history, the 
sacred Scriptures in the two departments of hermeneutics and exegesis, 
dogmatic theology, moral and pastoral theology, and canon law. 

These subjects are taught by 7 professors, and a library containing 
about 12,000 volumes is connected with the building. This institution 
is situated at lichester, in Howard County, and is presided over by 
the Rev. Elias Frederick Schauer as rectoi-.* In 1801 there were 77 
students and graduates. 

WESTMINSTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE METHODIST PROTES- 
TANT CHURCH (1882-1894). 

By Rev. J. T. Ward, D. D., President. 

This institution, located in Westminster, Carroll County, Md., was 
founded to provide for the thorough training of young men for the 
work of the Christian ministry. It was organized under the title of 
"The School of Theology of the Methodist Protestant Church." The 
first steps were taken in the Maryland Annual Conference of April, 
1881, when, upon a resolution offered by Rev. L. W. Bates, d. d., a 
committee was apix)inted, consisting of Rev. J. T. Murray, D. d.. Rev. 
P. L. Wilson, and Dr. Charles Billingslea, to mature and report plans 
to the next conference. Accordingly, in April, 1882, the committee 
recx)mmended a plan of organization, government, and support. The 
report was adopted, and Rev. Thomas H. Lewis, A. M., d. d., was elected 
principal, to "enter at once upon his duties in such preparatory work 



by ornamental gronndH, is built of granite from neighboring quarries, and is shaped 
like a letter H. It is three stories high, 310 feet long, \vith wings each 167 feet long, 
and contains 200 rooms. The chapel is very beautiful, finished in the Roman style, 
with frescoes and pilasters. Over the altar is a copy by Brumidi of Murillo's " Holy 
Family." The altar rail is from a church in San Domingo, and is over three hundred 
years old. In the basement are workshops and a printing office, where the pro- 
' feasors' lectures are printed. The library consists of over 70,000 volumes and 10,000 
pamphlets, and is an extremely valuable collection of works in theological and 
general literature. 

' The Redemptorists also conduct a school preparatory to this one at Annapolis, 
where they occupy CarroUton, the mansion which gave Charles Carroll the name 
by which he is known. There are usually in attendance there 25 students and 5 
instmctors. Handbook of Annapolis, p. 26. 

•The information for this account is derived from a YeUex ol "Ban . k>^i«tX. ^ .'sgjvKc^. 
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as shail ^nablo bini to organize and commence the coarse of instractioii 
in the School of Theology at the beginning of the collegiate year in 
September, 1882." 

In pursuance of these instructions the principal proceeded to organ- 
ize a faculty, and secured the cooperation of Rev. J. T. Ward, D. d., 
for the department of systematic theology, and Rev. J. T. Murray, 
D. D., for the department of pastoral theology, who, together with the 
principid, constituted the faculty, and, for the time being, the board of 
management. The principal took the department of ITebrew lan- 
guage and literature. Provision was also made for the department of 
New Testament exegesis and ecclesiastical Greek. It was also con- 
templated to secure competent men of the Methodist Protestant Church 
for courses of lectures on special topics of theology. 

By the arrangements made, three classes of students were provided 
for, viz, graduates of colleges, those pursuing a course in college, and 
sjyecial students having less time to devote to preparation for the 
ministry. 

The next step in organization was to secure a suitable building. By 
the liberal cooperation of the board of trustees of Western Maryland 
College the management were enabled to proceed at once with the 
erec'tion ot* a building for the special uses of the School of Tlieology, 
and on September C, 1882, the school opened, enrolling during the 
month 12students, allof whom except 2 hail previously been students 
of Western ^laryland College. 

September 4, 1883, the school opened under the title which it has 
since borne, and under which it was duly incori>orated by the general 
assembly of ^Maryland by act api)roved April 8, 1884, providing for 
the ownership and control of the institution by the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church, through a board of governors and a board of visitors, the 
former consisting of 5 ministers and 4 laymen, appointed as follows: 
Throe ministers and 2 laymen by the Maryland Annual Conference 
every fourth session succeeding that of 1884, and 2 ministers ami 2 
laymen by the General Con ferenc(M)f the Methodist Protestant Church, 
to hold olVice for four years. This board of governors holds the prop- 
erty, elects the faculty, and exercist^s general supervision over the 
intiuests of the seminary. The board of visitors is composed of 1 
minister and 1 layman, appointed by each patronizing annual confer- 
ence t>f the Methmlist Pix)testant Church, and has authority to visit 
and inspect the institution with a view to recommei>ding to the board 
of governors any changes or improvements that may seem to it 
desirable. 

Tlie faculty for 1S8:U*84 was Rev. T. II. Lewis, a. m., d. d., president 
and professor of Hebrew ; Rev. J. T. Ward, D. d., professor of systematic 
thei>logy; Rev. John 1), Kinzer, professor of pastoral theology; Rev. 
A. T, OnUle, profi>sjH>r of historical thwlogy. The number of students 
during the ymr was 15. 
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The third year of the seminary began September 2, 1884, with the 
addition to the faculty of Austin 11. Merrill, A. m., professor of elocu- 
tion. The students for the year numbered 20, one of whom was grad- 
uated with the degree of B. D. 

During the fourth jrear, which began September 1, 1885, under the 
same faculty with the addition of Mr. C. H. Spurrier, professor of vocal 
music, there were 22 students, of whom 5 graduated, 2 of them with 
the degree of B. D. 

To the faculty of the fifth year, 188o-'8(>, was added Rev. James W. 
Keese, A. m., ph. d., professor of New Testament exegesis. Tbo number 
of students was 15, 4 of whom wore graduated, one of tbeni with 
degree of B. D. 

The sixth year began September 7, 1880, under the presidency of Rev. 
J. T. Ward, D. D. (Rev. T. H. Lewis, A. m., d. I)., having been elected 
president of Western Maryland College), the faculty remaining other- 
wise as before with the exceptions of Rev. E. A. Warfield, A. >i., n. d., 
professor of ecclesiastical history, and Rev. J. T. Murray, d. d., i)ro- 
fessor of pastoral theology. Number of students for the year was 19, 
of whom 3 graduated. 

Seventh year, 1887-'88: Faculty as before except that Prof. Warfield 
was in charge of Hebrew and ecclesiastical history, and President Ward 
of biblical and systematic theology. The number of students was 21, 
of whom G graduated, 2 of them, however, only in the English course. 
During this year an addition was made to the seminary building, mak- 
ing it capable of accoiaimodating a larger number of students. 

Eighth year, 1888-'80: Faculty — Rev. J. T. Ward, D. d.,f.s.s., pres- 
ident and professor of systematic theology and ecclesiastical history; 
Uev. J. W. Reese, a. m., pit. T)., i)rofessor of Kew Testament exegesis; 
Kev. J. L. MillJij d. d., professor of pastoral theology; Rev. T. TI. Lewis, 
a. m., D. D., professor of Ilebrew; John B. Wlialey, A. b., teacher of 
English; W. B. Judefind, teacher of vocal music. The number of stu- 
dents was 24, of whom 1 graduated. In 1800-'01 there were 30 
studeiits, of whom 6 graduated. 

This brief outline will serve to show the steps of progress of the 
institution, which has been gratifying to its friends. The rates of charge 
for board and tuition of the students have from the first been verv mod- 
erate, and the institution has been without endowment; but recently 
a few friends have made contributions toward an endowment fund, 
which it is hoped will, ere long, be made adequate to meet all need. 
The graduates of the seminary have organized an alumni association, 
one of the special aims of which will be to promote the endowment. 

The oflBcers of the board of governors are Rev. Lawrence W. Bates, 
D. D., president; Rev. J. T. Murray, d. d., secretary; J. W. Hering, 
A. M., M. D., treasurer, all of Maryland. The other members of the 
board are: Eev, J.D. Kinzer and William J. C. Dulany, esq., of Mary- 
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land; Kev. J. I). Stiiltz, of New Jersey; Rev. Benjamin Stent au(lJ« 
W. Hull, esq., of West Virginia; John C. Roberts, esq., of North 
Carolina; Charles E. Crenshaw, esq., of Alabama; Rev. J. T. Ward, 
D. D., member ex officio. 

The value of the building and grounds of the seminary is estimated 
at $7,50(). The building contains, besides dormitory accommodations 
for at least 30 students, a chapel, society room, library room, and reci- 
tation rooms. The number of volumes in the library is 1,600, besides 
pamphlets, maps, etc. 

ST. JOSEPH'S SEMINARY (1891-1894). 

TIlis is a Roman Catholic institution under the control of St. Joseph's 
Society. Rev. J. R. Slattery is the superior. There are (December, 
1893) 13 students, 2 of whom are colored. Its new building at the 
corner of Pennsylvania avenue and St. Mary's street was dedicated on 
December 8, 1893. It is four-storied, with frontage on Pennsylvania 
avenue of 145 feet and a depth of 45 feet. A statue of St. Joseph 
stands in a niche over the main entrance. The front wall is built of 
sand brick laid in white mortar. The base is of brownstone, and the 
front is ornamented with terracotta trimmings. The building covers 
part of the grounds of the old seminary and the former site of the 
five adjoining buildings on Pennsylvania avenue. A basement, paved 
with cement, extends under the entire building. 

Tlie first floor comprises reception rooms, parlor, office, reception 
hall, lecture hall, library and work rooms. A corridor, 15 feet wide 
and 104 feet long extends along the north side of the main wing, 
with 10 double doors opening on a porch in the rear. The parlor is 
10 feet wide and 25 feet long, and stands to the left as one enters the 
front doors. It is trimmed in white pine, showing the natui*al color of 
the wood in the finish. The recreation hall, on the right of the main 
entrance, is 25 feet wide and 40 feet long, and has a wainscoting of 
Georgia pine. The lecture room, 30 by 40 feet, and the library, 36 by 
30 feet, are located in the main body of the building. Two working 
rooms, each 20 by 18 feet, adjoin the parlor, and will be used in edit- 
ing the Colored Harvest, an annual paper published in the interest of 
the institution and of the colored missions of the Catholic Church. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand cojnes are published annually in the 
English, French, and German languages, and are sent throughout this 
and other countries. The paper is edited by Father Slattery. The 
library is fitted up for 10,000 volumes. 

The second floor conttiins the chapel and the sleeping apartments of 
the students and priests. A corridor 10 feet wide and 104 feet long 
runs the entire length of the floor. There are 20 rooms for the use of 
the students and priests — 10 on each side of the corridor. 

The chapel is an exquisite piece of workmanship. It is 73 feet long, 
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wide, and 36 feet high. It has au arched ceiliDg, paneled and 
Boted in papier-mache, and supported by Corinthian columns, 
ell lighted by tall windows on the west and a large, circular 
Bf on the south. It will accommodate about 150 persons. The 
md fourth floors will be used as sleeping apartments. The stmc- 
ill accommodate 44 students. 

institution is intended to educate priests to work among the 
population of the United States. 



CHAPTER X. 

OTHER PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY (1827-1851; 1867-1877). 

As far as can be learned only two American colleges ever established 
departments ontside of the States in which they were chartered. 
Colby University in Maine had for some time a medical school at 
Woodstock, Yt., and Washington College in Pennsylvania founded in 
Maryland the medical school whoso history we are now to trace. 

The Washington Medical College, its original name, had as its chief 
founder and leading spirit Dr. Horatio Gates Jameson, a native of 
Pennsylvania. Some of his reasons for founding the school were the 
rapid growth of Baltimore and the whole nation, * the success of the 
University of Maryland, the fact that " th6 faculty of that school had 
recently exhibited evidences of want of harmony which seriously 
threatened its future success," the " unpleasant relations between Jame- 
son and members of that faculty," by whom '^ he claimed that he had 
been treated with great injustice and discourtesy" and " the natural 
ambition of a man conscious of the powers and abilities which Jameson 
possessed and longing for a field in which he could display them." 

In the winter session of the legislature in 1825-'26 the faculty of 
the university violently opposed the new scheme, referring in con- 
temptuous terms to him and his associates and appointing a committee 
to visit Annapolis and prevent the passage of a charter. This com- 
mittee was successful, and Dr. Jameson and his friends turned else- 
where, and in the spring of 1827 secured from Washington College, 
of Washington, Pa., the authorization for the establishment of a medi- 
cal school in Baltimore.- 

Tlio original board of visitors was composed of Rev. John M. Dun- 
can, William Donaldson, M. d.; Charles F. Mayer, Reyerdy Johnson, 
John S. Tyson, Rev. John Finley, John Buckler, M. D.; William R. 
Stewart, Rev. John Gibson, Amos A. Evans, M. D, (Elkton); Peregrine 
Wroth, M. D. (Kent); Henry Howard, M. D. (Montgomery); John 
Martin, M. D. (Snow Hill); E. L. Finley, John V, L. McMahon, Joseph 
Nichols, jVI. d.; Richard M. Allen, M. D. (Harford); Robert Golds- 



' CordeU, Historical Sketch, of University of Maryland, p. 63. 

^ Scharrs Baltimore City and County, p. 737. Qninan Med. Annals of Balti- 
more, p. 34. 
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borongb, M. D. (Centerville) ; Samuel B. Martin, M. D.; Col. William 
Stewart, Eobert Archer, m. i>. (Harford); John P. MacKenzie, M. d.; 
Francis P. Phelps, m. d. (Dorchester), and James Campbell. 

The faculty at first was composed of H. G. Jameson, professor of 
surgery; Samuel K. Jennings, materia medica and therai)eutics; 
William W. Handy, obstetrics and diseases of women; James W. 
Miller, practice; Samuel Annan, anatomy and physiology; John W. 
Vetbake, chemistry. Of these, Dr. Jennings wo have seen connected 
with Asbury College. Dr. Jameson, a graduate in medicine of the 
University of Maryland in 1813, was one of the most celebrated Balti- 
more i^hysicians of his day, and a list of his iMiblished writings fills 
two closely printed pages. In 1835 he left, being called to the profes- 
sorship of surgery in the Cincinnati Medical School. 

Dr. Handy, who graduated at the Maryland Medical College in 1807 
(being one of its first alumni), was a prominent member of the medical 
and chinirgical faculty of Maryland and, resigning his professorship in 
1842, lived on till 1805, when he died, aged 80. 

Dr. Annan, a graduate in medicine of Edinburg University 1820, left 
this chair in 1834, and in 1846 was professor of obstetrics and diseases 
of women and children at Transylvania University, Kentucky. In 
1853 he was appointed superintendent of the Western Lunatic Asylum, 
at Hopkinsvillo, Ky. He was a surgeon in the Confederate army and 
died in 1808. 

The faculty organized and lectured from the fall of 1827 on Holliday 
street, between Saratoga and Lexington, opposite the old city hall. At 
the close of the first year degrees were conferred on a class of 12 grad- 
uates. 

The lectures* began on the last Monday in October and continued 
till ihc end of February. The fee for the course was $15, the matricu- 
lation fee $5, the dissection fee the same, and the graduation fee was 
810. Prof. Yethake resigned the chair of chemistry in 1828 and Dr. 
James B. Rogers was appointed in his place. 

The dissensions in the University of Maryland increased the number 
of students and the success of the new enterprise was assured from the 
first. In 1829 it graduated a class of 27 men, and after 1831 two courses 
of lectures were required of cjindidates for graduation. ^ 

The medical school continued under the ausinces of Washington 
College until, feeling strong enough to stand alone, it applied to the 
legislature for a charter in 1832 and was successful. The charter,^ 
dat4?d March 4, 1833, declared the college founded on a nonsectarian 
basis, with the faculty as the "body corporate." They could hold prop- 
erty, provided the value was not over 850,000 ; could elect a president 
and other necessary officers; fill vacancies in their number; appoint a 



» View of Baltimore, 1833, by Charles Vaile, p. 34. 

sCordell, p. G4. 

'Laws of Maryland, 1S32, chap. 189. 
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professor in the institute of medicine, and lecturers, provided that they 
always keep up the chairs already filled. To remove a professor from 
his chair a five-sixths vote of his colleagues was necessary. Adjunct 
professors might be appointed if necessary. The school must hold at 
k»ast one term of four months yearly, but the lectures on botany might 
be given in the season best fitted for it. 

Jointly with the professors, there was to be a board of 24 visitors to 
co()i)erate with them in granting diplomas; to countersign them; to 
meet yearly; to attend lectures and examinations, if they wished. The 
candidate for a degree must have attended two terms of lectures, 
though the professors ^ might grant an honorary doctor of medicine. 
The State finally reserved to itself the right to amend the charter after 
1845. 

Under the now charter the '' Washington Medical College ^ prospered 
and grew. 

In 1835 Dr. John C. S. Monkur was appointed professor of theory 
and practice, and continued in that position and then in that of profes- 
sor of medical jurisprudence and mental diseases till the dissolution of 
the college in 1851. During most of the period he was the mainstay of 
the institution. Born in Baltimore, and getting his medical degree 
from the University of Maryland in 1822, he was one of the most emi- 
nent physicians of his time in the city. Dr. Quinan quotes concerning 
him from Sallust ^' Incredlbili industrial diligentia singulare.^ He was **a 
man of acute perception, indefatigable industry; an admirable mental 
logician and skillful diagnostician; a bold and varied therapeutist; a 
full, clear, fluent, and profound lecturer." He died in 1867. 

In 183G, Dr. John R. W. Dunbar was elected professor of surgery. 
He was a native of West Virginia, a graduate of Dickinson College, 
and of the medical department of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1828. He held his chair till 1842, when he left to found a private med- 
ical institute in Baltimore, which for many years was successful. He 
" was a man of genius, a brilliant writer and speaker, and of unboanded 
enthusiasm in his profession. He was also an excellent surgeon, but 
wholly deficient in business tact, and became, in consequence, involved 
in debt, for which his valuable library, the fruit of years of labor and 
expense, was seized by his creditor and landlord."' From the shock 
he soon afterward died. 

The number of students fluctuated, being only 15 in 1838.^ In 1838y 
toward the close of the year, the faculty occupied their new buildings 
on North Broadway.* (These are now the Church Home and Infirm- 

' Owing to some cbaugos, the faculty as incorporated was H. G. Jameson, professor 
of surgery and surgical anatomy; S. K. Jennings, materia medica and therapea tics; 
W. W. Handy, obstetrics and diseases of women and children ; T. £. Bond, theory 
and practice of medicine ; Samuel Annan, professor of anatomy and phyaiology; and 
J. B. Rogers, professor of chemistry. 

^ Qninan's Med. Annals of Baltimore. 

3 Am. Almanac. 

^Qniuan, p, 3$. 
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ry.) They cost $40,000 and were provided with a general and marine 
ospitaP and contained dormitory accommodations for the students. 
nspired by their new building, the faculty made up their minds to ask 
^v an enlargement of their charter and received their desire IVIarch 0, 
839.> By this the " Washington Medical College of Baltimore is 
.nthorized to constitute, apx)oint, and annex to itself the other three 
oUeges and faculties, namely, the faculty of divinity, the fjicnlty of 
brts and sciences, the faculty of law, and such academies or prepara- 
ory schools as maybe deemed essential to the support and maiute- 
lance of the said colleges or faculties/' The name is now to be the 
fSTashington University of Baltimore, and the officers and their succes- 
sors who were invested with power to make by-laws for the Washing- 
ton Medical College may do so for Washington University. A commit- 
tee of the board of visitors in the same year, 1839, reiwrted to the leg- 
islature that the accommodations of the new buildings were ample.^ 

By the*catalogiie for 1840, wo find that Rev. John M. Duncan was 
president and John S. Tyson secretary of the board of visitors. The 
new charter is given in full, but no attempt to use the enlarged powers 
is referred to and I am not aware that such an attempt was ever made. 

With the new buildings, howev^er, came a great increase in medical 
students.-* In 1831), there were 3r>j in 1840, 50; in 1841, 60. 

I have no information as to Washington University for the next nine 
years; till in September, 1840, the faculty- removed from Broadway to 
the new assembly rooms, on the northeast corner of Lombard and Han- 
over streets, probably because the distance to Broadway from the center 
of the city was considered too great. In spite of the removal, the 
school for some years decreased in numbers, having only 25 students 
in 1851.* 

The next we hear of the university is the final collapse, when, in 
December, 1851, the buildings on Broadway and the new hall on Lom- 
bard street are sold for debt and the medical school closed. 

Among the prominent physicians of Baltimore who graduated at the 
)ld Washington University are L. O'Brien (1828), the author of ^'Benny 
aavens," Abram B. Arnold (1848), Wakeman Briarly (1840), Thomas 
i. Evans, Gerard E, Morgan, and M. N. Taylor. 

At the close of the civil war. Dr. Edward Warren, later to be famous 
kS surgeon-in-chief of the Egyptian troops, returned from the South, 
liter serving in the Confederate army for four years. lie had been 
professor in the medical school of the University of Maryland before 
he war and claimed his old i)osition, which was refused him, as it had 



*A part of tho U. S. Marine Hospital service. 

*Law8 of Maryland, 1838, oh. 138. In this thoy foUowiMl the example of the Uni- 
enity of Maryland. 

^Thecouiuiittee was Samuel B. Martin, m. d.. Rev. John Johns, d. d., Samuel T. 
iliompsoD, esq.. Rev. Heujamiu Kurtz, d. d., and llcv. John G. Morris. 

^ Am. Almanac. 
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already been filled. Dissatisfied with the University of Maryland for 
this reason, he iudaced other physicians and surgeons who had served 
in the Confederate army to join with him in reestablishing the old 
Washington University Medical School as a Southern medical school 
in the strictest sense. So prominent was ho in the movement that the 
school was often called " Warren's School." He and his associates 
obtained from the legislature a renewal of the charter^ and an author- 
ization to establish "The Maryland Free Hospital." The governor was 
to api>oint a committee to examine the buildings and report if it be 
advisable for the State to appropriate for it. This act was pasj^ed 
March 23, 1867, and the medical school was soon organized. Again, 
the next year, the committee appointed by the governor having 
reported favorably, a board of 27 visitors* is constituted, $10,000 is 
given for building the hospital, and "$2,500 annually for the treatment 
of one patient from each county and legislative district of Baltimore, 
and for matriculation, dissection, and graduation fees for the full in- 
struction of one student from each county, etc., to be recommended by 
the senator of the district." 

To show the intense Southern spirit of the projectors of this enter- 
prise, a few sentences are quoted from the catalogue for 1868: 

Ono utudcnt from each Congressional district of the late slave-holding States is 
received as a beneficiary in Washington University, precedence being given to 
wounded and disabled soldiers. 

In enumerating the advantages of Baltimore, we'finil: 

This is emphatically the favored land, within whose soil no noxious political dog- 
mas germinate, and where every white^ man, whatever his opinions or antecedents, 
can think and speak and act according to the dictates of his conscience, without 
fear of bayonets and bastiles. 

Dr. A. J. Foard was dean for the first year, after that Dr. Charles W. 
Chancellor, since president of the State Board of Health, and after 
his resignation Dr. J. B. Lindsay. Among the faculty were Dr. 
Thomas E. Bond, jr., of the old faculty; Dr. Edward Warren, after- 
wards Warren Bey, Dr. J. I^. Monmonier, Dr. H. St. George Hopkins, 
etc. 

The lectures Avere lield at the northeast comer of Calvert and Sara- 
toga till 1871, when the school moved to the northwest comer of the 



• Laws of Maryland, 1807, ch. 170. 

' After the revival of the medical school in 1867, the State appointed the following 
visitors: Thomas E. Bond, M. D., Kohcrt G. Brent, James M. Bnchanon, Rev. James 
J. Bullock, D. D., Rev. Richard Fuller, D. D., James Montgomery, M. D., .Tames T. 
Earlo, Oden Bowie, Eli J. Honkle, M. D., Edward J. Chaisty, M. D., Henry C. Dal- 
lam, esq., Charles Marshall, esq., E. Hall Richardson, M. D., E. H. Webster, Saranel 
W. Smith, esq., Alexander Hogan, esq., Peter W. Hairston, Thomas Swann, Alex- 
amler H. Ilobhs, esq.. Rev. C. M. Callaway, Revcrdy Johnson, T. W. Hammond, M. 
D., David T. McLaughlin, M. D., Rev. Henry A. Wise, Rev. John B. Ross, M. D., 
James R. Herbert, esq., and John C. Parker. — [Laws of Maryland, 1868, ch, 246. 

^Thc italics are not ours. 
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same streets — ^the building now occnpied by the City Hospital and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

In 1870 the State continued the grant of $2,500 for two years on the 
same conditions^ and also authorized the raising of a ground rent of 
$10,000 on their property, to be expended in enlarging tlieir buildings 
or in erecting additional ones "for university or hospital purposes.^- 

In 1871 it became involved in a controversy with a medical school 
iu New Orleans on account of granting a degree to a student who had 
left the former. 

In 1871, owing to diflferences of opinion as to the management of the 
school, Drs. Warren, Byrd, Opie, and others withdrew and founded the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons.' 

The act of 1870 having failed, through inaccuracy of its wording, 
and the medical school needing more money, another act* was pa^ssed 
February 2G, 1872, repealing the former and authorizing the board of 
visitors to borrow $15,000 as a ground rent or mortgage on their prop- 
erty. This sum was to bo used to pay off debts and the board of visit- 
ors were emiwwered to give a power of attorney to the dean for exe- 
cuting this affair. 

At the same session of the legislature an act was passed giving the 
professors i)ower to rearrange their chairs, to determine duration and 
number of sessions, and to grant degrees (which power they formerly 
shared with the board of visitors.'' 

Under the first'of these acts debts for the buildings to the amount 
of $12,500 were incurred, before the technicality which made the act null 
was discovere<l. The faculty took the responsibility on themselves in 
the interim aiid obtained the i>as8age of the second act; but this also 
proved defective. The property was consequently about to be sold 
unless the debt was paid, when, in 1874, the legislature passed an act® 
appropriating from the State treasury $10,000, if the debt be paid and 
the university will instruct gratuitously one student from each district. 

In 1873'' we learn that the winter session begins October 1 and ends 
February 22; the spring session begins second Monday in JMarch and 
lasts four months. Tuition was $65 a course, matriculation fee $5 and 
graduating fee $20. 

In 1877 the franchises of the university were transferred to the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, and the merging of the two institu- 
tions was authorized by the legislature March 27, 1878,^ in an act which 
gave all theprivilegesof Washington University to the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. 

W^W^^— ^■^—■1 ^^^m^^ ■■■■I.I ■■»i^» II ■■ ■■ ■ .^^^i^—i^^— ^ 

»Law8 of Maryland, Feb. 19,1870, ch. 16 

• Laws of Maryland, 1870, ch. 126. 

• Cordell, p. 122. 

*Law8 of Maryland, 1872, ch. 30. 

•Laws of Maryland, 1872, ch. 99. 

''Lawa of Maryland, 1874, ch. 266; passed Apr. 11, 1874. 

^Howard's Baltimore City. 

•Lawa of Maryland, 1878, ch. 174. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS (1872-1894). 

By Prof. Charles F. IJevan, M. D. 

The College of Physicians and Sargeons, of Baltimore, was started 
during the suniiner of 1872. Articles of incorporation were obtained 
from the court on the 8th day of October, 1872, and an act of the legis- 
lature confiriae<l the powers granted by the court; the act bears the 
date of January 2, 1873. The prime movers in the new school whose 
names ajipear in the act of incorporation are Edward Warren, m. d., 
Harvey Ij. Byrd, M. d., Thomas Opie, M. D., Peter Goolrick, m.d., John 
S. Lyneli, M. ])., and W. W. Murray, M. D. 

The inc<»rporators were materially aided by Dr. K. Lloyd Howard and 
Dr. W. Simon. The faculty as at first constituted was as follows:* 

Ki>WAi:i> Waurkx, M. D., iir<»fcssor of surgery. 

Uarvkv L. I5yri>, M. D., professor of priucipleH and practieo of meilicinc. 

Thomas Opif, M. T)., professor of ol>8tetrics. 

Peter Goolrick, M. D., professor of medical jurispnidonco and toxicology. 

W. W. Mtrkay, M. D., professor of materia medica and therai>eutic8. 

John. S. Lynch, M. 1)., professor of anatomy. 

E. Li^)Yi> Howard, M. D., professor of j>liy8iology. 

W. Simon, I*n. I)., professor of chemistry. 

Charlks F. Kkvan, M. 1)., demonstrator of anatomy. 

The building formerly o(^cupied by the Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery, lo(!ate<l on the corner of Lombard and Hanover streets, was 
secured for college purposes, and the first course of lectures of the new 
school l>cgaa October 1 , 1872. Poorly supplied with the necessary appli- 
ances aiul equipments of a medical school, this first session was a period 
of sore trial. A (lis[)ensary, the only source of clinical material, was 
started, but its location on the fourth iloor of a high building was not con- 
ducive to any iwpularity, and its usefulness was very restricted. Almost 
all of the clinical material used for instruction was obtained from the pri- 
vate practice of the professional staff. In spite, however, of the mani- 
f(!st disadvantages and of many more that were not so very apparent, 
i'55 young men matriculated and applied themselves to hard work under 
ti»a<*hers, many of whom had but limited experience in imparting their 
knowledge. These first students were obtained from North Carolina, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, and a few from Maryland. 

On the completion of the first course of lectures, Dr. Edward War- 
ren, one of the incorporators and leading spirits in the new organiza- 
tion, flecided to leave the school and accept an appointment of medical 
ollicer to the Khedive of Egypt. This loss, it was believed, would he 
fatal to the enterprise. A reorganization, howev^er, was made with the 
departure of Dr. Warren, new material was brought into the school, 
and the chairs were rearranged, so that when the second session 
(lS7.'i-71) came the departments were arranged as follows: 

li. L. HvKi), M. D., professor of the disoascs of women and children. 
Thos. OriE, M. D., professor of obstetrics. 



' Scliarf '» baitimoie TAty and County, p. 738. 
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P. GoOLRiciCy M. D., professor of medical jarispmdence and toxicology. 

Jno. S. Lynch, M. D., professor of principles and practice of medicine. 

W. W. MuBRAT, M. D., professor of materia medica and therapeutics. 

£. Lloyd Howard, M. D., professor of anatomy and neryous diseases. 

T. S. Latimek, M. D., professor of practice and principles of surgery. 

D. W. Catiiell, M. D., professor of medical and surgical pathology. 

A. F. Erich, M. D., professor of chemistry. 

T. K. Brown, M. D., professor of operative surgery. 

A. Friedenwald, M. D., professor of diseases of the eye and car. 

H. R. Noel, M. D., professor of physiology and hygiene. 

Charles F. Bevan, M. D., demonstrator of anatomy and lecturer on o.steology. 

The school, decidedly strengthened by its additions and rearrange- 
ment of its chairs, entered upon the second session with a class of 50 
students. 

The most pressing need of the new school was, naturally, a hos- 
X>ital. Such clinical instruction as the students received was derived 
from the dispensary conducted by the college, and from private patients 
of the professors. Efforts were made to gain hospital advantages, but 
were fruitless. 

Ill 1874, with the assistance derived from a State appropriation, the 
college started the Marj'^laud Lying-in Asylum, with the object of giv- 
ing such practical instruction in midwifery as would be most valuable 
to the young student and practitioner. This movement proved to be 
one of the most wise and valuable in the history of the school. In no 
other medical school was the same amount of importance attached to 
l)ractical midwifery, nor equal opportunities presented for acquiring 
that familiarity with the duties and responsibilities of the lying-in 
room which tend so largely to the making of a successftil practitioner. 
The College of Physicians and Surgeons has developed and made tbis 
practical branch one of its most important levers for popular favor and 
support. 

In 1875 Dr. Noel, who had been in delicate healtli for some years, 
resigned the chair of physiology, and Dr. K. Lloyd Howard was trans- 
ferred to that department, leaving a vacancy in the chair of anatomy. 
Some dissensions and disagreements of the faculty in this same year 
(1875) caused the resignations of Drs. Byrd and Murray, whose places 
were at once filled by the promotion of Dr. Charles F. Bevan to the 
chair of anatomy. Dr. A. Atkinson to materia medica, and the trans- 
, ferrence of Dr. Erich to diseases of women, Dr. Howard to chemistry, 
Dr. Latimer to physiology, ajid Dr. Coskery to the chair of surgery. 

In 1877 the Washington University School of Medicine, which had 
become financially embarrassed, sold out its hospital, college buildings, 
properties, and franchise to the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and subsequently an act of the legislature was obtained consolidating 
the two schools under the name of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. 
A new era of prosperity opened with this amalgamation, the posses- 
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sion of :i large and wellcquipi)ed general hospital located in the heart 
of tbe business i>ortion of the city, obtaining most of the accident and 
casualty cases of a flourishing outdoor department, constantly feeding 
the hospital with selected material, could not fail to be of great seir- 
ice. The effect of the new possession was at once manifest. The class 
of 1877-78, uumbered 175. 

In 1879 the Maryland Woman's Hospital was started, and under the 
skillful guidance of Prof. A. F. Erich, M. D., it soon evinced a marked 
degree of popul arity . 1 1 was devoted entirely to the diseases of women, 
and attracte<l an abundance of rare clinical material for teaching par 
poses. The year 1880 foimd the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
well e^iuipped; its large general hospital with an out-door patronage of 
nearly 20,0()0 eases annually; its niaternite filled with those needing its 
aid, and the woman's hospital daily growing in usefulness. These 
facilities for clinical instruction brought large classes of students. 
Some 250 matriculates attended the lectures of 1880, which number 
increased to 350 in 1882-'83. 

A number of alterations in the i)ersonnel of the faculty were made. 
Prof. I). VV. Cathell resigned. His department was consolidated with 
the chairs of practice and surgery. In 1879 Prof. T. R. Brown, M. D., 
died from a sei)tic pneumonia, and in 1881 Prof, E. Lloyd Howard, 
M. I)., was drowned. The loss of these two valuable workers in the 
school was most seriously felt. In 188G Prof. A. F. Erich, M. D., was 
suddenly stricken down. 

In 1888 the college sustained a great loss through the death of Prof. 
John S. Lynch, M. d., and again in 1889, in the death of Prof. Oscar I. 
Coskcry. Ou the completion of the session of 1889, Prof. A. B. Arnold, 
M. 1)., resigned his chair, owing to his removal to a distant city, and in 
1891 Prof. Richard Gundry, M. D., who for many years had been an 
active worker in developing the school, was called upon to pay the last 
debt to nature. These losses in the organization were repaired by con- 
solidatiojis of chairs, j^romotions from the adjunct corps and the addi- 
tion of new material. 

In 1889 the large lot adjoining the college property, and known as 
'Hho city spring lot" was obtained for the purposes of a new hospital. 
This lot, owned by the city of Baltimore, and for many years used as 
a small public park, the College of Physicians and Surgeons had several 
times tried to acquire. They finally succeeded in getting the city coun- 
cil to pass an ordinance under which it was sold at public auction, the 
Sisters of Mercy becoming the purchasers. An alliance had been 
formed with the Sisters of Mercy, and after the lot had been acquired, 
the new city hospital was soon started. It was formally opened ou 
December 20, 1889. An inspection by the medical profession of the 
State was made January 1, 1890, and the first patient was admitted 
January 2, 1890. The new hospital is one of the finest in the country. 
It may be called a model hospital, as representing the most desirable 
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features in heating, lighting, and ventilation. It has an extreme cai>ac- 
ity of about 300 beds. It is under the medical and surgical charge of 
the college and is,connected direetly with the clinic rooms. It conse- 
quently adds material advantages to the already great clinical field of 
the school. By the removal to the new building the college gains much 
desirable room. 

In 1891 the okl hospital building was demolished and in its place was 
erected a commodious structure devoted to teac^hing puri)oses. The 
ground floor is used entirely for the clinical work of the outdoor 
department; second floor for a small accident ward, faculty room, patho- 
logical laboratory, and ward class rooms; the third floor is devoted to 
chemical, physiological, and bacteriological laboratories, while the whole 
of the upi)er floor affords an exceedingly well lighted and ventilated ana- 
tomical dei)artment. The new building was erected during the interim 
of the sessions of 1890-'91, and was ready for use by the class of lS91-'92. 
One of the most constant and consistent aims of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons has been to improve the general standing of the 
medical profession by superior qualifications in its graduates. The 
faculty has from time to time introduced reforms in tlie method of teach- 
ing; increased the amount of clinical and practical work required; 
adoptecl such measures as would insure the necessary attendance upon 
a full course of lectures on the part of both first and second course stu- 
dents. In nmny reputable schools students frequently fail to matriculate 
until a late period of the session, often deferring their entrance at the 
college until the lecture course is half over; or in the case of first-year 
students many leave the city at the Christmas recess or early in Janu- 
ary, and thus lose a large and imiK)rtant part of the medical instruc- 
tion. This i)ractice the College of Physicians and Surgeons early 
determined to break up. Accordingly students are not received or can 
not be credited by a full course unless they matriculate during the first 
month of the term, and before receiving their tickets at the close of 
the term they must sign the post matriculation book, thereby evidenc- 
ing their actual time of attendance. The standard necessary for gradua- 
tion has similarly been constantly raised, and in accordance Avith the 
mcKlern tendency the examinations are now conducted in writing. The 
policy of graduating students after a 2-years' course of study was 
recognized and openly condemned as being entirely too brief. It is to 
the credit of the College of Physicians and Surgeons that as far back 
as 1880-'81, when the American Medical College Association met in 
Atlanta to consider the subject of reforms among the medical schools, 
that its representatives. Profs. Howard and Lynch, were authorized to 
pledge the college to the 3-year compulsory course and other reforms. 
Unfortunately, concentrated action could not be obtained. Some of 
the largest and most influential medical schools refused to jeopardize 
what they conceived to be their business interests and the association 
was disbanded. 
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Very recently au effort was Marted by the profession of Baltimore 
looking U) the a^loption of the compulsory 3-year coarse. A meet- 
ing was hehl at the rooms of the State faculty, at wliich the represen. 
tative from the College of Physicians and Surgeons proposed toeitend 
the njovcment over a wider area than the State of Maryland by reviv- 
ing the National Medical College Association. 

During the meeting of the American Medical Association at Nashville, 
in May, 1890, the American Medical College Association was revived, 
du(j largely, it is believed, to the efforts of the Baltimore schools and the 
suggestions made by the College of Physicians and Surgeons. This 
assrK:iation agreed to raise the standard of medical education; to require 
entrance examinations before beginning the study of me<licine, and to 
make the course of study one of three years' graded instruction. These 
changes havc^ enabled the College of Physicians and Surgeons to devote 
most of the time of the first and second years to laboratory work, and 
allow the third year to be spent in advanced lecture-room instruction, 
ward class, bedside, and general clinical work. The facilities of the 
college can thus be utilized to the great^ist advantage. 

The faculty, as at present constituted, is arrange<l as follows: 

Thomas Opie, M. D., profesHor of gynaecology and doan of the faculty. 

TiioMAH S. Latimeh, M. D., proA'Srtor of principles and practice of medicine and 
cliDical medicine. 

Aakox Frikdk.nwali), M. D., profcHSor of diseases of the eye and oar. 

Chaki-kh F. Hkvan, M. D., profesHor of principles and practice of snrgery and clin- 
ical Hurgcry. 

Wm. Simon, I'ii. I).. M. I)., profoHsor of cheniiatry. 

Cfi':oi{(iE H. Roii(<y M. D., profeasor of materia modica, therapentica, hygiene, and 
mental diseascH. 

J. W. CiiAMHKiis, M. 1)., professor of anatomy and clinical surgery. 

OKOitiiK J. l*UESToN, A. B., M. D., i»rofeMHor of physiology and diseases of the ner- 
vous Hyst<'ni. 

N. (». Keihle, a. M., M. I)., professor of pathology and medical jurisprudence. 

L. K. Neai.e, M. 1)., profeiisor of obstetrics. 

l^ H. Winder, M. D., D. D. S., ])rofeMsor of ]»rinci])le8 and practice of dental snrgery 
as applied to medicine. 

ADJl'NCT FACTLTY. 

«)osi-.rii II. Hramiam, M. D., demonstrator of anatomy and lecturer on diseases of the 

nH'tum. 
(lEoiccK Thomas, A. M., M. 1)., lecturer on diseases of throat and chest. 
Wii.i.iAM s. (Iardneii, M. ])., demonstrator of obstotrics and chief of the uiit<loor 

ohstet lie tleji.nrtnu^nt. 
C llAMrsoN Jones. M. H. (Edin.), M. 1)., demonstrator of physiology. 
Harry Fru'Denwalo, A. H., M. D.. lecturer on diseases of the eye and ear. 
,1. W. IiORi>, A. n , M. I)., lecturer on dermatology and bandaging. 
Frank ('. IWikssler, M. 1)., le<"turer on diseases of children. 
Henry F. 11 ynson, Pii. G., demonstrator of pharmacy. 
.Iri.irs Friedenwald, A. U., M. 1)., demonstrator of pathology. 
W. F. Smith, A. n., M. D., demonstrator of anatomy. 
\V. Wayi.ani> Frames. Ph. «., M. D., demonstrator of cheniistpy. 
F. 1). Sanukr, M. I>., prosector. 
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THE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE (1882-1894). 
By Prof. TuoMAS A. Asiiby, M. D. 

The Baltimore Medical College was organized by a number of well- 
known physicians residing in the city of Baltimore during the month 
of August, 1881. In the following month it was duly incorporated 
ander the laws of Maryland, with a charter as broad and liberal as was 
ever granted to an educational institution in the State. The college 
began its work in a building located on North Howard street, with a 
full corps of teachers and assistants. Its i)ecuniary resources were at 
this time limited, and the work of the college progressed with embar- 
rassment for the lirst three sessions. Disagreements and dissensions 
irose in the fa<;ulty ov(»r the policy of the school, which led to frequent 
resignations and changes in its faculty and corps of teachers. Until 
1884 no successful progress was made in the affairs of the college. Dur- 
ing this year new additions were made to its faculty which gave new 
ife and new energy to its plans and purposes and led to a complete 
revolution in its i)olicy and management. These changes were so rad- 
cal that nothing remained of the former institution but its liberal char- 
ter and one member of its original incorporators. With a faculty and 
3oard of trustees under its reorganization the affairs of the college 
issumed a degree of prosperity which was scarcely anticii)ated, and 
ivhich has continued in progressive ratio up to the present date. A 
sraluable property was purchased on North Howard street, extending 
:hrough to Linden avenue, in which the college found a i)erjnanent 
lome, and here from year to year, by judicious i)ur(»hases of adjacent 
property and improvements, the present (college building and Mary- 
and General Hospital sprang into existence. The old college building, 
I 4 story structure, contained all the lecture rooms, laboratory rooms, 
ind si>ace needed for the time being by students. But the classes 
)f students outgrew the facilities of that building, so marked was 
the increase. The faculty, tlK^refore, erected in 1892 and 1893 a new 
college building with all of the modern facilities and appurtenances for 
teaching, which brought the college up to the very largest and highest 
requirements of an educational institution. 

The new college building fronts on Miidison street, corner of Linden 
ivenue, and extends northerly on the latter. It is now completed and 
thoroughly furnished and equipped for the reception and education of 
students of medicine. It is five stories in height, of Byzantine style, 
«7ith corner tower, tile roof, and a richly embellished archway, in red 
Seneca stone. 

The first story is approached by a broiwl and easy stairway, and con- 
tains a reading room, a smoking room, a cloak room and lavatory; it is 
well lighted and heated, and is intended solely for the use and coiijfort 
of students. 

The second fioor is reached through an arched entrance and vestibule. 
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with u mosaic floor and wainscot of polished Georgia marble, and a 
doorway of qiuirtered oak, liaviug side-lights of chipped beveled plate 
glass. Tlie main hallway extends back to the center of the building. 
At the right of the hallway is the large faculty room, tastily finished in 
oak; on the left the dean's office with reception room, neatly finished in 
the same material. From the main hallway, a wide and imposing stiiir- 
way, finished in oak, leads to a landing, from which two other stair- 
ways proceed to all the higher floors. The dispensary is sitoateil on 
this floor, in center and rear of the building. It comprises a recep- 
tion Ti)om 20 by 20 feet; a drug room; and is bordered with eight pri- 
vate consultation rooms, for the examination and treatment of patients 
by the physicians and specialists in the various departments. 

The third floor contains the lecture hall, with anteroom, vestibule, 
and private stairway in rear. 

The lecture hall is 40 by 80 feet, symmetrically constructed, with a 
stage at one end 4 feet high, on which are appliances for demonstra- 
ting lectures and experiments; from the lecture platform to the rear of 
the hall there is a uniform rise amounting to 4 feet; it is i>erfectly 
lighted, approached by broad stairways, and is famished with opera 
chairs, all numbered, and arranged with one central and two lateral 
aisles; this hall will seat GOO students. 

The fourth floor contains the amphitheater, with the necessary wait- 
ing and anaesthetizing rooms, and the histological and patboIogic4il lab- 
oratory. 

The bacteriological laboratory is situated in the mezzanine story and 
fronts on the south and west. The fifth floor contains the anatomical 
and chemical laboratories. 

In accordance with the rules of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges all students matriculating are required to pass a preliminary 
entrance examination in English composition in the translation of easy 
Latin prose — (students being allowed one year to make up any defi- 
ciency on this branch) — on the elements of algebra or arithmetic and 
on elementary physics. 

Students avIio do not succeed in passing the required Latin examina- 
tion will be permitted to matriculate, but will be required to pass the 
Latin examination at the end of the first or beginning of the seeoud 
course, an instructor of Latin being employed at the expense of the 
school. 

fiCHEDULE OP GRADED COURSE. 

Firnt i/car.— Practical histology, practical anatomy, descriptive anatomy, syndes- 
niology, practical work in inorganic cliemistry, pharmacy, materia medica and thera- 
peutics, pliysiology, general chouiistry, bandaging, and any other branches that time 
permits. 

Seeondyear. — Practical pathology, practical anatomy, syndesmology, and topograph- 
ical anatomy, practical medical chemistry, practical obstetrics, materia medica and 
therapeutics, bandaging and descriptive anatomy, physiology, operative and olinioal 
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surgery, diseases of the rectum, organic chemistry and toxicology, and hygiene, 
nervous and mental diseases, obstetrics, principles and practice of medicine and 
clinical medicine, diseases of nose, throat, and chest, principles and practice of sur- 
gery, diseases of eye and ear, diseases of women, diseases of children, medical juris- 
pnidence, |>athology, and all clinics. 

Third year. — Bacteriology, nervous and mental diseases, obstetrics, principles and 
practice of medicine, diseases of nose, throat, and chest, principles and practice of 
8iu*gery, operative and clinical surgery, diseases of children, medical jurisprudence, 
diseases of eye and ear, and diseases of women, practical obstetrics, all clinics and 
section work. 

The Maryland General Hospital is a 4-story structare, built of red 
brick fronting on Linden avenue. The present building was con- 
structed in the spring and summer of 1894 and adjoins the college 
building. 

The clinical material is drawn from the central and more densely 
populated sections of the city, and is unusually rich in that class of 
cases represents by accidents, wounds, and acute and chronic dis- 
eases of uncommon interest. This material is thoroughly utilized in 
the college ami)hitheater, where clinical methods of instruction are 
made to take the place of the didactic course whenever it is possible 
to do so. 

Separate eye and ear and lying-in departments have been organized 
in separate buildings for their respective uses. Here the student is 
taught in a most practical way by personal contact with the cases under 
the supervision of the head of the department and his assistants. 
Gynecological wards have been established in the hospital building, 
and to provide for cases requiring intra-abdominal work private rooms 
have been set apart. The clinical facilities for a practical study of 
medicine and surgery are as large as can be utilized by its classes of 
students. Every effort is made to give this characteristic to the method 
of instruction while the student is carrie<l along in the didactic course 
an<l in laboratory work. 

The outdoor department of the hospital draws a largo number of 
patients to the college, who are in like manner used for clinical instruc- 
tion. 

The faculty of the college early recognized the vast importance of a 
most careful training in chemistry and pharmacy, and in anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology. To encourage the thorough grounding of 
its students in these technical branches every student is required to 
take the graded course extending through three years. 

Laboratories under the charge of trained teachers have been estab- 
lished in connection with the chairs of chemistry, physiology, and 
pathology, in which the facilities and apparatus for this character of 
work have been provided. 

While the Baltimore Medical College is not an endowed institution, 
and is owned exclusively by the members of its faculty, its present 
plant represents an outlay of considerably over 8100,000. The gentle- 
men who are identified with its development have spared neltkox ViaX^^^ 
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capital, or enterprise in placing the college upon the very highest plane 
for thorough, careful, and systematic work as an educational institu- 
tion. Within ten years' time, with the disadvantages of the previous 
four years of discord and failure to overcome, they have made more 
rapid progress than its warmest friends could have anticipated. In 
1880 its class numbered less than 30 students. 

The session of 1802-'03 saw 330 students registered in the classes of 
the college and 142 graduates. 

The faculty of the college does not contain a single one of its original 
incorporators, but is composed entirely of physicians in the prime of 
life, who realize the importance of the work before them and who have 
one chief aim in view, the development of an institution which must 
take a high and honorable position among the mimical schools of this 
countryJ 

The faculty at present is composed as follows: 

Professors. — Clxarles G. Ilill, M. D., nervous and mental diseases; Robert II. P. EUib, 
M. D., materia med ca and thcrapeutica; "NVilmor Briuion, M. i>., obstetrics; A. C. Pole, 
M. I)., anatomy ; David Streott, M. i>.^ principles and practice of medicine and clinical 
medicine; J. I). Hlako, m. d.. operative and ciiniool snrgcry; S. K. Merrick, M. D., 
diseases of noso, !hroat, anrl chest; George Reuling, M. D., diseases of the eye and 
ear; T. A. Asliby, m. d., diseases of women and children; Robert W. Johnson, a. B., 
M. D.y principles and practice of surgery ; Samuel T. Earle, M. D., physiology and 
diseases of tl. ) rectum. 

Lecturers. — William T. Howard, jr., m.d., pathologist; J. "Webb Foster, ph. g., phar- 
macy; A. K. liond, A. B., M. D., diseases of children; E. D. Ellis, M. D., materia medica; 
W. B. D. Penuiman, chemistry and hygiene; Hon. Charles W. Field, ll. B.^ medical 
jurisprudence; J. G. Wiltshire, M. d., topographical anatomy and syudesmology ; 
J. Frank Crouch, M. i)., obstetrics. 

WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 

188^ to 1890. 
By Randolph Winslow, M. D. 

Ill December, 1881, Drs. Jlaiulolpli Wiuslow and Thomas A. Ashby 
originated the idea of establishing a woman's medical college in the 
city of IjuUimore, and, after considering its feasibility invited Drs. B. 
Bernard Ihowne and Eugene 1\ Cordell to join them, with whom a tem- 
porary organization was effected. Dr. Browne was made professor of 
diseases of women, Dr. Ashby professor of obstetrics, Dr. Winslow 
professor of surgery, and Dr. Cordell professor of mateiia medica and 
therajieutics. 

Dr. William D. Booker was then elected professor of physiology, and 
soon afterwards Dr. II. B. Morrison professor of chemistry and toxi- 
(iology. The college was incorporated February 20, 1882, Drs. Browne, 
iVshby, Winslow, Cordell, Booker, Morrison, and Harlan being the 
incorporators. Since its incorporation Dr. Kichard Henry Thomas has 

'The iiiteutiou of the corporatorB was to found a distiuctivoly Christian coednea- 
tioual medical school, and they required that aU teachers should profess their belief 
in Christianity,— [Scharfa Baltimore City and County, p. 139.] 
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been elected professor of diseases of throat and chest, Dr. John G. Jay 
professor of anatomy and operative surgery, and Dr. John S. Lynch 
professor of principles and practice of medicine. Dr. Morrison, having 
determined to spend some time in Eiirox)e, resigned the professorship 
of chemistry, and Dr. Cameron Piggot was appointed lecturer on chem- 
istry and pharmacy. 

In May, 1882, the faculty effected a permanent organization, electing 
Dr. W. D. Booker dean and Dr. E. F. Oordell secretary. No changes 
occurred in the faculty until 1884, when, owing to ill health, Dr. 
John S. Lynch resigned the chair of practice and was succeeded by 
Dr. Cordell, Dr. Amanda Taylor-Norris being selected to fill the 
chair of materia medica and therapeutics. The chair of eye and ear 
diseases was also created and Dr. Russell Murdock was elected pro- 
fessor of these branches. In 188G Dr. Piggott resigned the lectureship 
on chemistry, and Alonzo L. Thonisen, n. A., was elected professor of 
this branch. Dr. Booker was also transferred to the newly-created 
chair of diseases of children, and C. Hami)Son Jones, m. b., c. m., 
succeeiled him in the chair of physiology. In 1887 Dr. iiirain Woods 
was elected professor of eye and ear diseases, vice Prof. Murdock 
resigned, and in 1888 Dr. John R. Winslow succeeded Prof. Thomson 
in the chair of chemistry, and Dr. George J. Preston was elected 
professor of physiology, vice Prof. Jones, resigned. In 1889, Prof. 
Preston having resigned. Dr. John R. Winslow was elected i)rofessor 
of physiology and Dr. Pearce Kintzing was appointed to the chair of 
chemistry. The department of medical jurisprudence and hygiene 
was created and Dr. Joseph T. Smith became its first professor. Dr. 
C. O. Miller was placed in charge of the department of histology and 
pathology, and Dr. E. E. Mackenzie and Mr. II. Uare in that of theo- 
retical and practical pharmacy. Dr. George R. Graham is the demon- 
strator of anatomy. 

The Woman's Medical College of Baltimore is intended for the ednca; 
tion of women in medicine and its cognate branches. The course of 
study is distributed over a period of three years, each session continuing 
seven months. The first session began in October, 1 882, and terminated 
on May 1, 188^3, when one lady was graduated. Classes varying from 
2 to 5 have been graduated every year since. The instruction is both 
didactic, by means of lectures, and practical, in the laboratories and 
clinics. The outdoor clinical service is large and is freely utilized for 
purposes of instruction, whilst the Hospital of the Good Samaritan fur- 
nishes opportunities for the study of more sericms cases. An entrance 
examination is required, in order to prevent women who are unfitted by 
reason of defective education from entering upon the study of medicine.* 

^The Medical Sm-i<^ty of the Woinau's Medical College was or;>jaiiized in ISS'S, and 
is composed of the stiidentd, faculty, asHistants, and physiciaus practiciii|^ in Balti- 
more. Its monthly jueetin;^ arc profitable and well attended. An alnnin.r associa- 
tiou was organized on May 2, 1884. A directory for nurses has been established at 
the hospital buildlug and competent nurses are furnished 'at. wti^ ^\v£v&« 
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1890 to 1894. 
By Joseph T. Smith, M. D. 

Tho session of 1890-'9I opened with 18 students; of this number 6 
were granted diplomas at the commencement held May 1, 1891. 

Tho trustees of Bay View Asylum, the city almshouse, had up to 
1890 admitted only graduates from the male colleges to positions on its 
resident-student staff, but about that time they passed a resolution 
admitting graduates from the female colleges as well, iuid 3 of the grad- 
uates of this college of 1891 were admitted as members of the gradu- 
ate-student staff. The position of interne in the Pennsylvania Hospital 
(Blockley) being ox>en to graduates of all schools upon competitive exam- 
ination, 2 of the graduat-es of this college. Dr. Claribel Cone and Dr. 
Flora Pollock, having x)assed with high averages, were admitted. 

The Xew England Hospital for Women and Children, Boston, Mass., 
appointed one of the graduates of this college as one of the eight 
internes annually appointed. At the close of the session certain 
changes in the faculty were found necessary. 

Prof. Taylor-Xorris was t;ransferred to the chair of practical obstet- 
rics. Prof. J. T. Smith to that of materia medica, Prof. J. G. Jay to 
that of practice of surgery, and Prof. E. Winslow to that of principles 
of surgery. Dr. I. R. Trimble was elected a member of the faculty as 
professor of anatomy. Prof. Eandolph Winslow, owing to pressing 
duties at tho University of Maryland, into whose medical faculty he 
had been elected as professor of anatomy, resigned his position as dean, 
and Prof. J. T. Smith was elected to that oMce. 

Early in the session of 1891-'93 Prof. W. D. Booker resigned as a 
member of the faculty. This session opened with 27 students, and of 
this number 3 were graduated at the spring commencement. The 
college entered upon its work this year as a member of the Association 
of American Colleges, which caused the entrance requirements to be 
more rigid than heretofore. 

During tlie session of lS92-'93 there were 23 students on therpU, and 
8 of these were granted diplomas. The falling off in numbers was 
doubtless due, in part at least, to the more rigid entrance requirements 
adopted by tho college the previous year. In July, 1892, the faculty 
purchased a building on the corner of Hoffman and McCulloh streets, 
and thus found a home for the Hospital of the Good Samaritan — tlie 
college hospital. 

Before the session of 1893-'94 opened the faculty sustained a great 
loss in tho retirement of three of their number. Profs. R. H, Thomas, 
Randolph Winslow, and A. Taylor-Norris. 

These resignations necessitated other changes in the faculty, and 

Dr. C. W. Mitchell was made professor of diseases of children, and Dr. 

Pearce Kintzing professor of chemistry. Dr. Claribel Cone was made 

lecturer on hygiene, and Mr. Julian Jones, ll. b., lecturer on medical 

Jurisprudence. 
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For two or three years the work of the college had been very much 
hampered by the small buildiug ou the coruer of Hoffman street and 
Druid Hill aveatie and the inadequate accommodations it afforded. 
The fsiculty had devoted a great deal of time and labor to securing 
anew building, but it was not until the summer of 1893 that they 
were able to find a building in all respects suited to their wants. 
Thus, when the session of 1893-'04 opened the students found an ample 
smd commodious building pro\ided for them on the comer of McCulloh 
and Hoflfman streets, just on the corner opi>osite the building pur- 
chased for the hospital. The faculty now owns two buildings on oppo- 
site corners of Hoftman and McCulloh streets, one devoted to hosx>ital 
and one to college purposes. 

The catalogues issued for the session of 1803-'94: have upon their 
face the new seal of the college and bearing the college motto, "/y* Dies 
Fieri Meliorem,^ The present fticulty (1893-'94) is : 

B. Berxakd BiiowxE, M. D., professor of diseasos of women. 

TilOH. A. AsiiBVy M. D., professor of obstetrics and clinical gynecology. 

EuGKNE F. CoRDELL, M. D., profcssoF of principles and practice of medicine. 

John G. Jay, M. D., professor of principles and practice of surgery. 

Hiram Woods, Jr., B. A., M. D., professor of diseases of eye and ear. 

Joseph T. Smith, M. D., DkXx, professor of materia medica and tliera]>ciitic8 and 

clinical i>rofes8or of diseases of chest. 
John R.-Wixsi.ow, B. A., M. D., professor of physiology and clinical i>rofc8iior of 

diseases of throat and nose. 
I. R. Trimble, M. D., professor of anatomy and clinical surgery. 
Chas. W. Mitchell, B. A., M. D., professor of diseases of children. 
Pearce KiXTZiNG, B. Sc, M. D., professor of chemistrj'. 

SOUTHERN HOMEOPATHICAL MEDICAL COLLEGE (1890). 

This institution was oi)ened in the fall of 1890 and occupies the build- 
ing on West Saratoga street, near cathedral formerly known as Calvert 
Hall. No information concerning it was received upon inquiry. 

BALTIMORE COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY (1839-18JM). 
By Prof. R. B. Winder, M. D., D. D. S. 

This college was chartered by the legislature of Maryland in 1839, 
and has been in continuous operation until the present time. T«t was 
the first institution ever founded in the world for the purpose of giv- 
ing regular college instruction in this important specialty of medicine. 
The founders of this institution and its faculty were Horace H. Hay- 
den, M. D., Ghapin A. Harris, A. M., m. d., Thomas E. Bond, jr., A. M., 
M. D., and H. Willis Baxley, m. d. 

The originator of the idea of founding such an institution was ]3r. 
Ghapin A. Harris, to whom the greatest credit and honor are due for 
his untiring efforts. He appealed to several medical schools for aid, 
whi<*h they refused.* The school commenced in a very crude and 

* Application was first made to the University of Maryland for admission as a sep- 
arate dupartment thereof, bnt was refused, as the university was just emerging from 
the troubles between regents and trustees. (CoxdeW, '^. V2^.^ 
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nnsatisfactory maimer, the first practical lectures on anatomy having 
been lieUl in a stable loft. In 1841 the first giadnation took pl&ce, 
and two students (both froDi Maryland) received the degree of doctor 
of dental surgery, the new title applying to this especial branch of 
medicine. Since then the college has had students from all i)ortions of 
the civilized world, and is represented with honor not only in every 
State in the United States, but in all countries where dentistry is 
practiced, and the position of court dentist in nearly all European 
countries is held by an alumnus of this school. 

This college was the first to proi)osean association of dental facnlticB 
in 1884, the object of which was to raise the standard of dental educa- 
tion. There were, from its foundation to 1889, 2,785 matriculates and 
1,427 gnuluates. 

The college is at present in a very flourishing condition, having had 
the past session the largest class since its foundation. The course of 
study includes all the subjects necessary to a thorough dental educa- 
tion in these advanced and progressive times. The museum of the 
college is the growth of years and is a large and rare collection of ana- 
tomical specimens. Plates and drawing and photograx>hic prints of 
anatomical and physiological subjects are in great numbers, exceeding 
variety, and are constantly being added to. The collection of dental 
morbid specimens is alone worth a visit to examine. A large number of 
beautiful pathological specimens have recently been added to the col- 
lection. The collections were commenced in 1839, and have continued 
without interruption until now, and during the many years this college 
has been in existence the supply of pathological and other specimens 
for illustrating the lectures and demonstrations has been larger than 
in any other similar institution. The museum also contains the teeth 
worn by (ieorge Washington. 

There was a semicentennial celebration of the founding of the col- 
lege held in March, 1889. A banquet was given to the alumni and a 
hapi>y reunion was the result. 

Prof. II. B. Winder, M. D., D. D. s., was dean of the institution until 
his death in July, 1894. His predecessors have been Dr. Horace A. 
Ila'yden, 1839 to 1840; Dr. Chapin A. llarris, 1840 to 1842; Dr. Thomas 
E. Bond, 1842 to 1849; Dr. Washington R. Handy, 1849 to 1853; 
Dr. Philip 11. Austin, 1853 to 1805, and Dr. F. J. S. Gorgas, 1865 
to 1882. 

The college was first located on the east side of Sharj.>e street^ 
between Ijonibanl and Pratt, thence removing to the Douglass Insti- 
tute and later to the Assembly Booms. It finally found a home in its 
present well-ailapted building on the southeast corner of Saratoga and 
Eutaw streets. 

V^ery recently the faculty have decided to demand three years' attend- 
ance upon the college courses before a student is j^ermitted to present 
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iself for gradaatioii. In addition to thia the preliminary examina- 
as for entrance to the freshman class have been made more rigid 
I exacting. No student is allowed to matriculate who can not al 
St ^v'rite good grammatical English, and the curriculum has beei 
arged in all its branches, especially in anatomy, which is really the 
ndatiou of all medical and surgical study. 

MAKYLAND DENTAL COLLEGE. OF BALTIMORE (1875-1878). 

This institution was chartered in 1873, with R. B, Winder, m. d., 
D. s., later head of the Baltimore Dental College, as its dean. 
["he next year we learn it had 8 professors, 27 other instructors, and 
students. The course was a two years' one and the property of the 
titution was valued at $3,000. From the catidogue of 187G we lean 
lainied to ** offer an eminently practical course of instruction. Leo- 
es, both didactic and rlinieal, are delivered daily, while the infirm- 
, under the charge of the clinical professor and demonstrators, it 
;u during the entire year. Diplomas are conferred upon examina- 
a -when merited, but the candidate for graduation must be 21 years 
ige." 

Cbe institution was never a large one, and in 1878 was merged witk 
5 Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, of which Dr. F. J, S. Gorgaa 
iS then dean. 

THE MARYLAND C()LLE(;E OF PHARMACY (1841-1894). 

Hy CiiAULKS Schmidt. 

This institution was organized in the city of Baltimore July 20, 1840, 
id was calle<l into existence by a tlien increasing necessity for more 
loroughly educated and better trained pharmacists and phariiiaceuti- 
il assistants. 

It is recorded by Mr. William S. Thomi)S()n, of Jialtiinore, who began 
is career as apprentice about the time mentioned, and who was one of 
lie first 3 graduates of the (!ollege, that, previcmts to this period, it had 
een (juite the custom among physicians to compound at their offices 
uch medicines as they desired their patients to liave, the labor being 
re(|uentl3' assigned to a more or less inexperienced student of medicine, 
hen usually pursuing a course of reading at i>iiysicians' offices. Pre- 
criptions were then not so fretiuently prepared by the apothecary, and 
he latter was more a vender of crude drugs, such pharmaceutical prep- 
rations as were then in common use by the laity, numerous quack 
lostrums and a variety of other articles in no sense pharmaceutical, 
uch as glass, paints, dyestulFs, etc. Gradually, however, as the num- 
>er of medicines increased, and as their preparation and compounding 
equired more time, a more thorough knowledge of their characteristics 
nd constituents, and hence greater skill, the physician, at least in the 
EU'ger cities, laid aside his mortal* and pestle and abandoned this work 
1122— No. 19 20 
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to the apothecary, confining himself to the practice of medicine. Apoth- 
ecaries' shops with their apprentices then became more numerous, and 
soon the general desire to afford tlie latter an opportunity for receiving 
systematic instruction in the sciences relating to their calling led to 
the establishment of colleges of pharmacy. 

Both physicians and pharmacists took an active part in the organi- 
zation of the Maryland College of Pharmacy. The initiatory confer- 
ence to this end between representatives of these closely allied profes- 
sions was held at the residence of Dr. Samuel G. Baker June 8, 1840. 
The following gentlemen were present ou this occasion: Drs. Samuel 
6. Baker, W. E. A. Aikin, and William Eiley, representing the medical 
and chirurgical faculty, and Messrs. Thomas G. Mackenzie, George W. 
An<lrews, David Stewart, Bobert H. Coleman, B. II. Atkinson, John 
Hill, Jonathan Cha))man, and J. W. W. Gordon, representing the 
pharmaceutical interests. Dr. Samuel G. Baker presided. After a 
lengthy discussion the meeting fi.nally decided '^ to appoint a committee 
of 5 apothecaries to report at the next meeting the best plan for a 
college of pharmacy in the city of Baltimore." In their report to the 
meeting, held June 22, 1840, this committee recommended '^the calling 
of a general meeting of all regularly-educated apothecaries of the city 
in order that all might have an opportunity to express their views iu 
reference to the project." The repbrt was accepted and the committee 
continued and instructed to invite all regularly-educated apothecaries 
of the State of Maryland to a general meeting to take place July 6, 
1840. At this meeting a committee was api)ointed to di*aft a constitu- 
tion and by-laws for a college of pharmacy, the committee being 
instruct(?d to report to the meeting July 20, 1840. At the meeting held 
on the latter dat(^the Maryland College of Pharmacy was finally ush- 
erc<l into existence. Mr. Thomas G. Mackenzie presided, Theminutes 
of the several preceding meetings having been read, the committee 
appointed at the previous meeting i)rcsentcd its report of a constitution 
and bylaws, both of which were adox)ted with numerous amendments. 
According to the by-laws the offi(?ers of the college were to be a presi- 
dent, 2 vice-presidents, a secretary, a trcjxsurer, and a board of 3 
examiners, the oflicers collectively to constitute the board of trustees. 
The board of examiners were to examine orally all applicants for 
membership not receiving a unanimous vote of the board of trustees, 
and to investigate the quality of medicines such applicants were in the 
habit of dispensing. All members wore required to sign the constitu- 
tion and to cause their apprentices to serve as such at least four years 
and to attend at least one course of lectures at the college. Meetings 
were to be held monthly for the transaction of business, the reading of 
essays, and the discussion of all matters of interest to the pharma- 
ceutical profession. After the adoption of the constitution and by-laws 
the meeting proceeded to elect the first officers of the college, with the 
following result: Thomas G.Mackenzie, president; George W. Andrews, 
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first vice- president; Kobert H.Coleman, second vice-president; William 
H. Balderston, secretsiry; Henry B. Atkinson, treasurer; Benjamin 
Rush Roberts, David JStewart, and Thomas T. Phillips, board of exam- 
iners. The organization was thus fully concluded and the meeting 
adjourned. 

The board of trustees, at a meeting held November 9, 1840, resolved 
to have the college incorporated, and Messrs. Benjamin E. Roberts and 
Robert II. Coleman were delegated to present the memorial to the legis- 
lature. The act of incorporation was passed January 27, 1841, and was 
signed by William Grason, governor of the State of Maryland. The 
act was to have force for thirty years from the date of its passage. 

The first course of lectures at the college began the first week in 
November, 1841, and ended the latter part of February, 1842. Six 
students attended during this session. Three of these, Messrs. Wil- 
liam S. Thompson, Alpheus P. Sharp, and Frederick A. Cochrane, 
were declared graduates at a i)ublic commencement June 19, 1842. 
Attendance upon but one session was then sufiicient for graduation. 
The home of the college was then a single small room, located on Gay 
street, north of Baltimore street. The lectures were delivered by mem- 
bers of the college, seven of whom participated in the labors, each of 
six being assigned the subject matter embraced by 114 pages of the 
then current edition of the United States Dispensatory, by Wood and 
Ba<?he, while David Stewart lectured on chemistry. Neither officers 
nor lecturers received any compensation for their services, the income 
from members' and students' fees being applied solely to the purpose 
of sustaining the college. This was surely an humble beginning, but 
the effort and self-sacrifice of these men stand forth today well worthy 
of the admiration of the present generation. 

On October 3, 1842, the board of trustees resolved that — 

Whereas tho constitution of this collogo requires att-endanee upon hut one course 
of lectures for graduation, the course of lectures before this college he delivered 
hereafter biennially and that the ]»oard of trustees he reciuested to qualify them- 
selves to deliver the lectures of the next course during the season of 1843-'44. 

This was found necessary on account of the small number of students 
likely to attend an annual course. The lectures of the session of 1843- 
'44 were delivered according to the same plan a^ those of the season of 
1841-'42, the English edition of Pereira's Materia Medica being substi- 
tuted for the United States Dispensotory. At the close of this course 
in 1844 there was but one graduate, Samuel Rodgers. On April 24, 
1844, the Maryland College of Pharmacy entered into an arrangement 
with the faculty of physic of the University of Maryland whereby the 
lectures of the college of pharmacy were to be united with those of the 
university so as to enable the students of medicine to have the benetit 
of the lectures on pharmacy, in return for which the students of phar- 
macy were to enjoy the privilege of attending the lectures on chemistry 
by Pro! W. E. A. Aikin, dean of the faculty of physic. The lectures 
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ou pharmacy were to be delivci*ed in the auiversity building, Lombard 
and Green streets, where quarters were placed at the disposal of the 
college of pharmacy. In view of the unsatisfactory method of deliver- 
ing the lectures of the college at the previous sessions, it was then 
decided to elect a professor of pharmacy to deliver the course of 16 lec- 
tures at the university during the coming season, 1844-'45. Dr. David 
Stewart, who had in this year (1844) taken his degree at the university, 
was unanimously elected to the professorship. The name of the chair of 
pharmacy thus created was on April 30, 1844, changed to that of " Theory 
and practice of pharmacy." TheMarylandCollegeof Pharmacy wasthus 
the first institution in this country to establish this professorship. The 
emoluments for the labor were to be such a sum as might be derived from 
the sale of tickets to the course, the members of the college guarantee- 
ing the purchase of at least 20 tickets. The biennial course of lectures 
was thus abandoned. The arrangement with the faculty of physic con- 
tinued in force until the year 1847, when the interest in the college of 
pharmacy began to decline. The labors of the professor were never 
pecuniarily remunerative, nor was the number of students sufficiently 
large to j tify the attending effort and expense, so that Prof. David 
Stewart resigned his office as early as April 28, 1846. There were no 
graduates in 1845, and none in 1846. Of the 1 7 original members of the 
college, 7 had by this time changed their occupation, and 4 had been 
removed by death, leaving but 6 members on the roll. The newcomers 
in the profession manifested no ze^l in behalf of the college, so that 
finally the lectures and the meetings were altogether discontinued, the 
last meeting of the board of trustees having been held March 23, 1848, 
and the last course of lectures having been delivered during the winter 
of 1H46- 47. Three graduates were announced in the latter year, namely, 
J. Paris Moore, Chr. Steinhofer, and John W. Bciid. Mr. Oeorge W. 
Andrews was the jiresident of the college at that time. For nine years 
the (jollege thus lay paralyzed, while her charter continued in force. 

Reorganization. — It was not until the year 1856 that interest in the 
institution again revived. On February 7 of that year several apothe- 
caries of Baltimore met for the purpose of agreeing upon some general 
principles by which x)harmacists should be governed in their relations 
to each other. Ten gentlemen attended this meeting, Mr. Israel J. 
(irahame presiding, with Mr. J. Brown Baxley as secretary. After 
the objects of the meeting had been stsited the chairman expressed the 
opinion that these would best be attained by a reorganization of the 
Maryland College of Pharmacy ai^d by a luiited effort on the part of 
apothecaries to sui)port the institution, the by-laws of the latter con- 
taining a x>rovision enabling all apothecaries in good standing to be 
enrolled as members. A committee was subsequently appointed to 
request the president of the college, Mr. George W. Andrews, to call a 
meeting of that organization and of pharmacists generally to take 
the matter into further consideration. Mr. Andrews authorized this 
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committee to call a meeting over his signature to take place February 
20, 1856. This meeting was held at a hall on the corner of Lexington 
and Eutaw streets and was attended by 31 apothecaries. It was founds 
however, that there was not a quorum of the old members of the col- 
lege present and the new applicants for membership could, therefore, 
not be elected. Their election was accomplished on February 26, 
1856, at a meeting of the surviving members of the board of trustees. 
The old officers resigned at a meeting of the college February 27, 1856, 
and their successors were elected .on the same day as follows: George 
\V. Andrews, president; Israel J. Grahame, first vice-president; J. W. 
Barry, seooiid vice-president; William S. Thompson, secretary; J. 
Brown Baxley^ treasurer; AlpheusP. Sharp, J. Fans Moore, and Joseph 
Ri)berts, board of examiners. 

At subsequent meetings of the college the constitution and by-laws 
were revised and a code ot ethics adopted. The institution of a course 
of lectures for the season of 1 856-57 was referred to a committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Grahame, Thompson, and Moore. In their report to 
the board of trustees this committee recommended the creation of three 
j>rofessorshi])s — one of chemistry, one of materia medica, and one of 
l>ractical pharmacy, ea<;h professor who may be elected to deliver at 
least 12 lectures during the season. The report was adopted, and at a 
subsequent meeting the following gentlemen were elected professors: 
Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, i)rofe8Sor of chemistry; Dr. Charles Frick, pro- 
fessor of materia medica; and Mr. Israel J. Grahame, professor of prac- 
tical i)harmacy. 

The lecturers were to be chosen annually by the board of trustees. 
By canvassing the city it was ascertained that 20 students expected to 
attend the lectures in the fall of 1856. The college rented a room at 
the corner of Calvert and Water streets, fitted it up to answer her 
needs, and there began her work anew, and has not since suffered any 
interruption. The opening exercises were held early in November, 
1856, in the large room of Masonic Hall, and consisted of an able 
address by Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, music, etc. Attendance upon but 
one course of lectures was then required for graduation and thus the 
college on March 6, 1857, granted diplomas to Messrs. Ijouis Dohme, 
J. C. O'Brien, E. Walton Kussell, and J. K. Weatherby. 

In May, 1858, the college decided to issue the cFournal and Transac- 
tions of the Maryland College of Pharmacy, a quarterly, edited by 
Mr. William S. Thompson and published under the supervision of a 
committee of members of the college. This journal was at first intended 
for gratuitous distribution among the members of the college and the 
medical fraternity. After the third number had thus been issued the col- 
lege decided to enlarge the journal to 48 pages and to make it a subscrip- 
tion i>eriodical, the price to be $1 a year. The pages of this journal 
were bright with valuable original contributions and abstracts from 
foreign scientific periodicals, besides furnishing an account of meetings 
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of tin; i;«)Ilcft:<». It is much to bo regretted that the life of this interest- 
iiii; |MihIi(*atioii was 8o very short. Bat 15 numbers were issued, the 
nrst in Juno, 1S5S, and the last in April, 1802. Whilst the editoriiU 
wrvircs woTo ^ratuit<Mis, the exi)ense of publication outweighed the 
intMMiH^ froui subs^^riptions and advertisements, and the college felt 
hrrsolf romp(*lhMl to abandon the enteri)rise. 

Laboring in the interest of the welfare and safety of the public, the 
(M»lle;:(M»arly in ISfJS presented to the legislature of Maryland a petition 
to ena<*t a law for tiie n'gulation of the practice of phurmaoy and the 
sah' of medicines in the city of Baltimore. The bill had been drafted 
by a. rommit tee of members of the college, but failed to pass. A second 
ellot t 111 the same direction in 1870 was successful. In 1872, however, 
Mu^ ('oiIe^<' secured tiie repeal of this law and its reeuactment with 
aiiuMidments, ami additional amendments in 1870. Repeated efforts, 
in whidi the college partieipatetl^ to secure the establishment of a 
botanical garden in one of the public parks of Baltimore have been 
fruitless. 

Tlu» original I'harter grante<l the college in 1S41 would have expired 
by limitation ,Iamiary -7,1871. The college therefore petitioned the 
le;iislatuie of 1S7(> for a new charter. This was granted and the 
old one repealed March *2X 1870. The new and present charter is 
perpetual, subject to n^peal at the pleasure of the general assembly 
of Maryland. Under this act the I'ollege was reorganized July 14, 
IS70, Mr. 1 1 eorge W. Andrews continuing as president. In April of 
the same year the collciic issued a call for a convention of the colleges 
of pliarmai'v of the Tnited States to be held in the city of Baltimore 
September l:», 1S70, iluriiiir tlu* session of the American Pharmiiceutical 
Associjtioiu t*or the purpose t»f establishing greater uniformity in the 
instruetiiMi and in the reiiuirements f«u' graduation at the various col- 
h^ges Thi< eon vent ion wa** held at the hall of the Maryland College 
ol rharmaex . Similar et>n\entioiis were subseipieutly held annually, 
but have been disi-ontmned t'or several years past. At the convention 
held \n the eiiy ol* Kulimond, Va.. in 1^7.*^, the Maryland College of 
rhaiv.\u\ stiuHl :\lo!'e m favor of rr<|iiirinir a preliminary examination 
ox a'.^Viii av.Ts \W inaivirul:iTiv^:i. 

\r\ iV.e i.;::ev y:\v: o: ISTO Tl;«M«^i:eue ivsolveil I o confer the degrte 
of :.v.'.i::M;e r.i yhAw.wwy v.p-'!: Iut gT.ulv.ate> m place of luTentiatem 
pb..v:v..w > . ri'.e «u\;:vir v»!* r:.jstev »^! 'i^harm.iey was to be conferred on 
J^iu h ^ : .: ; r. .^ : ^ > :i s > 1 ; .i ! *. *:..:> e 1 1^ *. . : ! : . ud ; : •: T li e : -rao t k-e of pharmacy at 
Km s : ' ■ \ I N e . '. : < .. r't i : c : /. i ! v. . ; ' : . • ' •. : Ir. s r. v.: e N*: v. ;: rtiluoed to t liree vears 
in TS7! . .r : n^ "i^ s'..i*: V.,ne j::vi:i sr.il; evidt-uivs of ;)dvanoemeDl ia 
;hi >*icv..r'- .-: :\;i^:' v., ^:V >>:.:. ..< :^u- \v;:,l of :r;is:«*s mav re^jrin?. 
TUotlr^: iO : .". \ %'*. ■:' rl .r.v....* v \\,i> tv^ 'v i'«v.ferrednix"»n such CTa*i- 
uatO'iNx*:.* s". .i'.' V..;\ I- v..':.-v.i^l •.. :':.v vr-wiicv of pharmaov ar .east 
to- >ta:s :-:\c-: jir.iil/.ativ^v. /r.i; >^*:.-. :•> <::;H^rier Sk^ientiSc artainr.jr-ii:s 
av.ti strv:v\> r<':.*UTt\l :l.i:r irc':V>>:';:. s-L.tU have ^nimed an honorable 
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lepatation among their fellow-pharmacists^ the medical profession, and 
the public at large. ' At the close of the lecture session in 1875 the 
college bestowed the first (three) premiums upon members of the grad- 
uating class, and in 1876 the first premium upon the junior student 
standing highest in his class. 

Management, — As - will have been observed from the foregoing, the 
Mai-ylaud College of Pharmacy is conducted by an association of phar- 
macists incorporated under the name whicli the institution bears. Her 
financial 8ui)port is derived from the annual contributions of the mem- 
bers, numbering now about 75, and from the students' lecture fees. 
The oflicers of the college, who also constitute the board of trustees, 
are elected annually and, with the excei)tion of the secretary and 
treasurer, who receive a small compensation, serve without pay. The 
instructors are elected annually by the board of trustees and are remu- 
nerated for their services. The direction of the affairs of the college 
devolves upon the board of trustees, who are assisted in the execution 
of the necessary work by tfen committees. When we consider that this 
body of men conducts and, by voluntary contributions of money, time, 
and labor, involving often a sacrifice of their own business interests, 
largely supports an institution which annually sends out into the world 
young men who may the day after their graduation become the active 
business competitors of the very members of the college, we have before 
us in their act an example of philanthropy, true and unalloyed, that 
may well win for the college for all time the gratitude, love, and esteem 
of her alumni. 

The college holds business meetings in January, April, July, and 
October, and pharmaceutical meetings during the remaining months 
of the year, the latter meetings being devoted to the reading of essays 
and the discussion of all matters of interest to pharmacists. 

On July 20, 1800, the college completed the first half century of her 
existence. The institution not being in session on the above date the 
ceh^bration of the event Mas postponed till April 17, 1801. The annual 
commencement was held at noon on this day, followed by a reception 
at the college during the afternoon and a banquet at night. On the 
occasion of the celebration the alumni of the college i^resented their 
alma mater with handsome library cases and added many volumes to 
the library. Up to the present year, 1804, ten men have had the honor 
to serve as president of the institution. These officers served as fol- 
lows: Thcmias G. Mackenzie, July 20, 1840, till July 20, 1842; Benja- 
min liush Roberts, July 20, 1842, till September 24, 1844; George W. 
Andrews, September 24, 1844, till July 13, 1871; J. Brown Baxley, 
July 13, 1871, till January 11, 1872; J. Faris Moore,* M. D., January 11, 
1872, till July 10, 1873; John F. Hancock,* Jidy 10, 1873, till July 8, 

—- - - ■ n I, 

* Up to the present time, AugUBt, 1894, the college has granted diplomas to 550 
yoang men, haa conferrerl the degree of master of pharmacy upon 6 graduates, and 
the degree of doctor of pharmacy upon 15 persons. 
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1875; Joseph Roberts, July 8, 1875, till January 31, 1888: Dr. Edwin 
Eareckson, February 16, 1888, till July 17, 1890; William Silver Tliomp- 
soD,* July 17, 1890, till January 15, 1891; Louis Doliuie,* the preseut 
incumbent, was elected January 15, 1891 J 

Instruction. — Lectures are delivered at the college from the first 
week in October until the last week in March. Since 1885 appli- 
cants for matriculation are reciuired to psiss an entrance examination 
in the studies pursued in the highest class of the grammar schools 
of this city; or they must present a certificate from the school at which 
they may have received at least an equivalent educatio!i. The course 
of instruction is now grade<l, being divided into a junior and a senior 
coursi^ each of six months duration. This division was adopted in 
1878, previous to which time both classes attended together each year 
the same lectures. A full course required for graduation extends over 
two sessions of the college, junior students being required to pass an 
examination for entrance to the senior class.^ Junior instruction 
embraces chemistry, i>harmacy, botany, and materia medica, whilst the 
seirior course embraces more advanced studies in the foregoing branches, 
excepting botany. Laboratory instruction in operative pharmacy and 
in analytical chemistry is given 12 hours weekly during the mouths of 
October, November, December, January, and February. Attendance 
upon this practical instruction is obligatory. During the session of the 
college two lectures of one hour each are delivered before each class 
e^'ery Aveck in each branch of study. The comparative infrequency of 
the lec^tures is necessitated by the inability of the great majority of the 
students of pharmat^y to attend oftener, they being employed in many 
instances as assistants in the shops while students at the college. 

The prof eHHorHhips, — As has already been stated the first lectures at 
the C4)lleg(^ were delivered by members of the organization, no profes- 
sors then having been elected. The first professorshii) created at the 
college Avas that of pharmacy, to which Dr. David Stewart was elected 
April 24, 1844. This gentleman lectured during two sessions, resigning 
in 1 84(). No successor was elected until 1850, the year of the reorganiza- 
tion, when Mr. Israel J. Grahame Avas chosen. Prof. Grahame occu- 
pic<l the chair of pharmacy for four years, resigning in 1800. His serv- 
ices to tlu^ college and to the i)harmaceutical profession were very 
valuable. He was succoe<led by Mr. L. Phillips, whose ill health, how- 
ever, permitted him to remain with the college but one year. He was 
followed in ISOl by Dr. *!. Faris Moore, a graduate of this college of 
1847. In 1870 Prof. I^Ioore was transferred to the chair of materia med- 
ica, and Mr. Charles Caspari, jr., class of 1800, was elected to the chair 
of pharmacy. This gentleman continues as i)rofessor of theoretical and 
practical i)harmacy at the i>resent time. Through his eflfort^a the college 

>T1i<>8«^ whoso iiaiTiCM aro marked -witli an astvrink are graduates of the Marylaud 

C'oUt'KO of riiarmaoy. 

-Tho oollogo h:i8 at prtwoiit under conHidoration tlio advisability of extending the 
f^iU i'OurDO to tbroo yoam and wiU doubtletw soon adopt the plan. 
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establislied in 1883 the coarse of laboratory instruction in pharma- 
ceutical manipulations. He is the author of Gaspari's Treatise on 
Pharmacy and the donor of a prize which is offered annually for the 
highest proficiency in theoretical and practical pharmacy. 

The first lecturer in chemistry at this institution was David Stewart, 
who lectured as a member of the college before her day of professors. 
From 1844 to 1846 the students attended tlie lectures on chemistry by 
Prof. W. E. A. Aikin, at the University of Maryland School of Medi- 
cine. The first professor of chemistry appointed by the college was Dr. 
Lewis H. Steiuer, who was elected May 17, 1850, uix)n the reorganiza- 
tion of the college. Prof. Steiner, having decided to remove from the 
city, resignetl June 12, 1861, the college thus losing the services of one 
of her most able and talented instructors. Prof. A. M. Mayer was 
made his successor. This h^cturer resigned in 1864. The college failed to 
secure a i)ermanent lecturer on chemistry in time for the opening of the 
session of 1864-'65. Arrangements were accordingly made for a special 
course of lectures for this season by Dr. Steiner. Dr. J. C. Carter was 
elected to the chair of chemistry in 1865, and A%as succeeded in 1866 by 
Dr. Thomas Helsby. This gentleman resigned in 1868, and Dr. M. J. 
De Rosset was chosen in his stead. Prof. De Rosset lectured here until 
1873, resigning the chair April 1 of that year. On the same day the 
present able and energetic instructor in chemistry at the college was 
chosen. Prof. William Simon, ph. d. Dr. Simon Avas at that time direc- 
tor of the chemical laboratory at the college, and the chairs of theoret- 
ical and analytical chemistry were thus placed under the direction of 
one person. The course in analytical chemistry was added to the cur- 
riculum of the college March 20, 1872, and attendance upon it was at 
once nmde obligatory, this institution thus being the first college of 
pharmacy in the United States to add this obligation to its require- 
ments for graduation. Prof. Simon was elected director of the chem- 
ical laboratory March 23, 1872, and continues here at the present time. 
He is the author of '' Simon's Manual of Chemistry,-' and the donor of 
a prize oftered annually for the best work in the chemical laboratory 
of the college. 

The first lectures on materia medica at the college were delivered by 
several members in rotation. Beginning with the season of 1844-'46 
the lectures of this study were included in the lectures on pharmacy 
by Dr. David Stewart, until the temporary suspension of the college. 
Upon the reorganization of the college in 1856, Dr. Charles Frick was 
elected professor of materia medica. In 1858 Prof. Frick was called to 
the same chair in the University of Maryland School of Medicine. He 
was succeeded at the college of pharmacy in this year by Dr. Frank 
Donaldson. Prof. Donaldson lectured before the college until 1863 
when he resigned, his successor being Dr. Winslow. Prof. Winslow 
dieil in February, 1866, and Dr. Claude Baxley was elected to fill the 
vacancy June 1 of the same year. On April 1, 1873, the college decided 
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to institute a course of lectures on botany and. to combine the course 
with that of materia inedica under the direction of Prof. Baxley, tbe 
name of the chair being thus changed to that of botany and materia 
medica. l^rof. Baxley, a gifted and amiable lecturer, labored here 
until March 8, 1870, when he resigned, having previous to this date 
removed from the city. His successor was Prof. J. Paris Moore, at that 
time professor of phjirmacy at the college. Upon the death of Prot 
Moore, February 1, 1888, Dr. David M. R. Culbreth, A. M., ph. a^ tte 
present instructor, was elected to the vacancy. Prof. Culbreth is tlie 
author of "Culbreth's Phiirmaceutical Botany,'' and of ^^Golbreth*! 
Materia Medica." 

On ]May 8, 1880, the college established the chair of microscopy and 
practical botany, and electa Prof. (Culbreth to the directorship of the 
course. This comprises i)ractical instruction in the use of the micro* 
scope with especial attention to its adaptation to the uses of the phar- 
marist, and weekly excursions by the students, at the proper season, 
under the guidance of the instructor, for the purpose of collecting and 
determining botanical specimens. 

Previous to the year 1885 it had been the custom of the professors 
to devote a part of the time assigned for each lecture to a brief 
examination of the students on the subject-matter of previous lectures. 
This course, however, was found to consume much valuable time that 
should otherwise have been devoted to further elucidation of the 
le<'turcs. To obviate the inconvenience the college in the above year 
inaugurated a separate "quiz" for the senior class, electing Dr. 
Culbreth instructor. The experiment was tried during the terms of 
188r>-''87 and its success here led to the establishing of a similar 
"<|uiz' for the junior class, with the same instructer. 

Prvficn* requisites for graduation. — The diploma of this college is 
granted only after all the following requirements have been complied 
with and when the candidate shall have attained the age of 21 years. 

(1) The candidate nuist be possessed of a good moral character. 

(2) lie must have had a practical experience of at least four years 
in the retail apothecary business. 

TIh' time actually spent in attendance upon lectures and practical 
instructions in the chemical and pharmaceutical laboratories of this 
college is permitted to be accepted as equivalent to six months of the 
time of apprenticeship required for graduation. • 

(:\) lie must have attended two full courses of lectures, either both 
at this college or one at another college of pharmacy, and the last in 
all instances at this college. 

(4) He must have attended at least one junior and one senior course 
in practical pharmacy at this college. 

(5) lie must have attended at least one junior and one senior courso 
of instruction in analytical chemistry at this college. 

(G) He must have imuumhI successi\illy an examination in analytical 
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ehcmistry, pharmaceutical manipulations, and pharmaco^osy; also a 
written examination in chemistry, pharmacy, and materia medica, and 
an additional written and practical examination by the board of 
examiners. The percentage of correct answers required is 50 per cent 
in each branch, and 60 per cent of the whole number of questions 
proiK)unded, 

(7) He must present to the treasurer of the college, on or before 
January 5 of the year of his prosi)ective graduation, a thesis, which 
must be an original essay on sonie subject pertaining to pharmacy, or 
to the sciences associated therewith, investigated by the student him- 
self, and must not consist of a mere composition, partly or wholly 
taken from some writing or publication. The subject of the thesis 
must be submitted for approval to the professor from whose branch of 
study it may have been chosen. 

(8) On or before ^La^ch 1 the candidfite must present the matricula- 
tion tickets, the tickets for the various courses of instruction prescribed 
by and i)ursued at this college, the graduation fee, and a letter from 
hiK employer or employers testifying to the length of his api)rentice- 
ship; also a letter from i)arcnts or some authorized person certifying 
to his age. 

Prizes, — In addition to the Simon prize and the Caspari prize, already 
referred to, the coll(;ge offers annually three prizes for competition in 
general proficiency by members of the graduating class, and a similar 
prize to be contested for by members of the junior class. The Alunmi 
Association of the college offers annually a prize for such an original 
dissertation presented as a requisite for graduation as may, in the 
opinir)n of the prize committee of the association, deserve the distinc- 
tion. This prize is offered for the purpose of stimulating the students 
of the college to greater efforts in original investigations of subjects 
of interest to pharmacists. 

College quartern and buildings. — Beginning her work in a single small 
rented room, the colhjge removed, in 1844, to a room in the building of 
the faculty of physic, University of Maryland. When the college was 
reorganized, in 1856, she rented rooms at the corner of Calvert and 
Water streets. In 18.j8 she removed from here to the rooms of the 
Maryland Medical and Chirurgical faculty, then at No. 47 North Calvert 
street, and from here, in 18G8, to halls in the building, then No. 12 West 
Baltimore street, a few doors west of the bridge on the north side. In 
1870 the college purchased a granite-front building, then owned by the 
city and serving the purpose of a public grammar school. This building 
was located on Aisquith street, just north of Fayette street, on the 
east side. The interior was remodeled and the building equipped to 
answer the needs of the college. This new home was dedicated Octo- 
ber 12, 1876, Dr. Lewis H. Steiner being the orator on the occasion* 
These several changes in quarters by the college were rendered neces- 
sary by the large increase in the number of students at the college and 
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by improvement and increase in the courses of instruction. The con- 
tinued growth of the classes, however, soon again created a need for 
more room. The college, ther^ore, decided on March 23, 1886, to erect 
a new building, and took steps for the selection of a site, the location 
of the old college building being finally decided on. Plans for the new 
edifice were submitted by an architect to the board of trustees and 
adopted by the latter after careful consideration and several alterar 
tions, which adapted the building more completely to Iftie needs of a 
college of pharmaey. The result was the present handsome, substan- 
tifil, and well appointed structure, erected and equipped at a cost of 
about $35,000. This new building was occupied by the college during 
the latter part of the session of 1886-87. It has a front, including 
janitor's dwelling, of 67 feet and a depth of 85 feet, and is 3 stories 
high. On the first floor are located a large lecture hall 45 by 63 feet, 
the library and museum, and the trustees' room. On the second floor 
is the pharmaceutical lecture hall, 34 by 43 feet, seating about 200 stu- 
dents. Acyoining this is the spacious and well-equipped pharmaceuti- 
cal laboratory, 43 by 48 feet, with excellently arranged working tables, 
with lockers, affording convenient accommodations for nearly 100 stu- 
dents. A supply room and a wash room and cloak room adjoin the 
laboratory. The third floor is similarly arranged for the lectures aud 
laboratory work in chemistry, having also the weighing room and 
private laboratory of the professor of chemistry, microscopical labora- 
tory, and a room in which is stored the herbarium of the college. The 
heating, plumbing, and ventilating arrangements of the entire building 
are of the most approved type. Special closets are provided for the 
generation of corrosive or irritating gases, with terra cotta» flues hav- 
ing outlets above the roof of the building. The two fire escapes on 
the south side of the building are readily accessible from all labora 
tories and lecture rooms, and complete the equipments of this model 
modern college of pharmacy. 

THE BALTIMORE UNIVERSITY' (1884-1«)4). 

The Baltimore University was chartered in 1884, under the laws of 
the Htate of Maryland. The object of the charter members of the 
institution was to have every branch of science taught at some future 
day in the institution. Immediately after the charter was obtained a 
number of medical men were organized into a faculty for the purpose 
of teaching medicine. This faculty took charge of the department 
known as " The Baltimore University School of Medicine," which has 
bt»en nmnaged with Huccess. This school has gradually grown, and 
had 76 students and 32 graduates in 1891. Dr. Thomas B. Evans was 
then dean. He was succeeded by Prof. E. W. Eihui, who now holds 
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itioii. The coarne covers two years. In 1889 a faculty was 
1 for the i)uriK)se of teaching veterinary science. This fEtcalty 
krge of the department known as '^The Baltimore Uni- 
•chool of Veterinary Sdence.'' The result of the work done in 
bTtment the first year was quite encouraging, with a prospect 
e increase of students. The organization of a law faculty was 
d in July, 1890. The law department, therefore, went in ftdl 
I in the fall of 181K) when the other departments began their 
issions. It has been conducted as an evening school and has 
e successful. Mr. Fielder C. Slinglulf is president. The organ- 
r a dental faculty to take charge of the dental department is 
'Ogress and will soon be completed. The medical school owns 
►roperty and is stated by Dr. Z. K. Wiley, formerly the dean, 
lly equipped to carry on its work in a proper manner. The 
J of the university are at numbers 21 to 29 North Bond street, 
school is named in honor of Governor Frank Brown. 
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CHAPTER XL 

SCIENTIFIC AND ART SCHOOLS. 

THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE MECHANIC 

ARTS (1825-1835; 1848-1894). 

Maryland has done comparatively little for technical and scientific 
education until recent years; but the institution whose history is now 
to be considered has striven nobly for the promotion of these aims from 
its foundation, and Maryland is now doing as much in this line as any 
other State. In 1824 the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, the first 
institution of the kind in the country, was organized. The idea of 
establishing a similar institution in Baltimore entered the mind of the 
late John H. B. Latrobe, " then but little more than a stripling," and, 
being enccmraged in the following out of this plan by Fielding Lucas, 
jr., and others, the first Maryland Institute was formed. An adver- 
tisement appeared in the daily papers calling for those willing to coop- 
erate in forming a mechanics' institute to meet in Concert Hall. A 
crowd of intelligent, appreciative, and willing people assembled, and 
an organization was made with William Stewart, president; George 
Warner and Fielding Lucas, jr., vice-presidents; John Mowton, record- 
ing secretary; Dr. William Howard, corresi)onding secretary; Samuel 
Hardin, treasurer, and a board of 24: managers. 

On Novemb(»r 6, 1825, ttiQ institute held its first exhibition of articles 
of American manufacture in (Concert Hall, on South Charles street, 
where a second one was held in 1827. 

On January 10, 1826. the institute was incorporated by the legisla- 
ture. The i)urpo8e of the institute was to disseminate " scientific infor- 
mation, connected with the mechanic arts, among the manufacturers, 
mechanics, and artisans of the city and State, by the establishment of 
popular lectures upon appropriate subjects, the price of admission to 
which should be fixed so low as ti) be within the means of all. It was 
also proposed to hold exhibitions of the products of domestic industry 
and to offer premiums for excellence in various branches. A cabinet of 
models, a drawing school, a collection of minerals, and a library were 
all commenced." * 

There were but few places of amusement and the lectures at the 
Maryland Institute were extremely popular. The legislature voted $300 



> Lucas, Pictures of Baltimore, p. 196. In 1827 there were 150 students and 540 
members of the institutei acoording to the directory of that year. 
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tot its use and the subscriptions of the members amounted to about as 
oaeh more. 

The AthensBum building, on the comer of Lexington and St. Paul 
streets, became the home of the institute, and apartments were fitted 
np for it on the second floor. There was a lecture room, one for appa- 
\ ratus, another for preparation, and the library. Above the lecture room 
was the drawing school. The philosophical apparatus, for the time, 
was complete, having been selected by Dr. William Howard, and was 
niade in Paris expressly for the institution. The chemical laboratory 
was " well arranged and afforded every facility to the professor of that 
department.^ 

Natural Philosophy was taught at first by John D. Craig, hiter by 
J. T. Dncatel, chemistry at first by J. Revere, m. d., later by James B. 
Rogers, m. d., and drawing by Samuel Smith, " one of the best teachers 
in the country and an enthusiast in his calling.^ 

But the success of the first institute was suddenly brought to a close 
through the destniction of the AtheucTum by a fire, probably of incen- 
diary origin, on the 7th of February, 1835. All the property of the 
institute there ];>erished and the institution itself was given up for 
twelve years. At the time of its death it had 707 members. 

Finally, in 1847, the project was revived by Mr. Benjamin S. Benson : 

To that gentleuian, modest iu his pretensions, yet great in tlio honored essentials 
of conception and execution, are wo indebted for giving to tbeexiating institute the 
first breath of animation and of conceiving the idea of constructing a hall to facili- 
tate its noble purposes on the site of the upper Center Market. 

On December 1, 1847, pnrsnant to a call signed by him and G9 others, 
a meeting was held in Washington Hall of all persons favorable to form- 
ing a mechanics' institute. Jesse llimt was called to the chair and 
John H. B. Latrobe spoke ^-explanatory of the purposes for which the 
meeting had been convened." An "Association for the Encouragement 
of Literature and Arts" had recently been established and some wished 
to unite \vith that; but the desire to have a separate organization 
prevailed, and, eighty names having been enrolled, a committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution. This constitution was adopted on 
December 22; on the 12th of January, 1848, the ofBcers and managers 
were elected, and their first meeting was on the 10th of the same 
month. 

In October, 1848, the first exhibition took place at Washington Hall, 
at which there were 415 exhibitors, and the gross rec^eipts amounted to 
(3,103. A second fair showed a slight increase iu exhibitors and 
receipts, and in 1850 the exhibitors nearly doubled, being 951, and the 
gross receipts amounted to $5,004. The membership in the three years 
had increased to 010. 

On February 15, 1850, the instituto was incorporated by the legisla- 
tnre for thirty years, with Joshua Vansant as president. The objects 
of the first institute are largely rex)eated and the following added : To 
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ofler ^'premiams or awards for excellence iu those branches of national 
industry deemed worthy of encoaragement and to examine new biven- 
tions submitted for that purpose." An interesting clause is ^Hhat the 
said corporation shall not issue any note, scrip, or bill of credit to cir- 
culate as currency." An amendment to this charter was adopted in 
January, 1852, allowing the institute " to establish a department of 
analytic and applied chemistry,'^ "to graduate students in chemistry, 
and to grant diplomas to such as are worthy of the distinction." 

On February 8, 1850, the legislature made an annual grant of $500 
to the institute. At the January session of 1878 the charter was 
extended indefinitely, with but little change. The annuity thereby is 
fixed at $3,000, the president is to make an annual report to the gov- 
ernor, and the institute is authorized to graduate and grant diplomas 
to students in its various schools. These are the chief changes. 

On June 6, 1850, an ordinance was passed by the mayor and city 
council authorizing the erection of the present building on " Marsh 
Market Space, over the market house, between Baltimore and Second 
streets, provided the consent of the stall-owners could be obtaine<l." 
The preamble of the ordinance stated that the building was to be " after 
the plan of Faneuil Hall in Boston," for the purpose of annual exhibi- 
tions of the Maryland Institute, and to supply a place for public meet- 
ings on general occasions. To this the city gave $15,000, on condition 
a like amount be raised by the citizens. The building cost about 
$105,000. 

The first pile^ for the ne\v building was driven on January 13, 1851, 
and the corner stone was laid on March 13, on which occasion the Hon. 
S. Teackle Wallia delivered an oration. The work rapidly went on, and 
on October 20, 1851, the first exhibition there, the fourth in all, was 
given. It was opened by an address from the Hon. John P. Kennedy, 
and the exhibition was a great success, there being 2,041 exhibitors of 
goods. It was closed by an address from the president, the Hon. 
Josliua Yansant, and such exhibitions were annually held for many 
years, though they have been given up since 1878. Lecture courses 
were also given each winter for many years, at which men like Presi- 
dent John Tyler, Henry Winter Davis, Governor Thomas Swann, Presi- 
dent D. C. Oilman, and Lieut. Maury, of the National Observatory, 
addressed large and appreciative audiences. The hall of the institute 
has become historic. There, in 1851, a reception was given to Kossuth, 
and a year later both the Democratic and the Whig national conven- 
tions met within its walls. In 1850 the old-line Whig convention 
indorsed Fillmore there, and there in 1857 the reception to Oeorge Pea- 
body was held, and the body of Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer, lay 
there in state. In 1800 the first embassy from Japan to our country 
was received there, and there, too, met the bolting Democratic conven- 
tion which nominated Breckinridge for the Presidency. In 1868 a 
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n^at flood, caused by the rising of Jones Falls, threatened the security 
»f the building, as the waters rose nearly 6 feet around its base. 

The department of chemistry was very successful for many years, 
•he chair being held, among others, by Dr. Lewis H. Steiner and Profc 
William A. Tonry. It was endowed by the Hon. Thomas Swann and 
vas given up about 1880, as the facilities afforded by the Johns Hop- 
livLA took away the need of chemical instruction by the institute. 

The library of the institute contains some 20,000 volumes, and is a 
i^aluable collection of books; but on account of a lack of funds not as 
aiany new books can be added each year as would be desirable. 

The chief activity of the Maryland Institute has been for some years 
past the " Maryland. Institute Schools of Art and Design,'' which have 
developed from the *' Maryland Institute Drawing School.'' This 
lepartment of the institute has so increased as to occupy all of the 
ipacious hall, and the high character of the work done in these schools 
luring the year is shown by what is exhibited at the close of the 
lession. *' These schools early took high rank ; but, owing to the too 
«^idely extended work of the institute" and its slender resources, they 
ost their comparatively high position. In 1879, Prof. Hugh Newell 
^as made their principal and they at once began to gain back the old 
reputation. In 1883 Prof. Otto Fuchs, formerly of the Normal Art 
^hool in Boston, succeeded as principal, and under him the work has 
ihown continual progress. These schools are divided into two depart- 
nents, holding their sessions respectively in the day and night. The 
atter was organized at the beginning of the institute; the former in 
854. In these schools nearly 17,000 students have received their art 
ducation, and many of these have taken high ])lace among American 
rtists, engineers, manufac.turers, and builders. It is estimated that, 
rith the building, the outfit devoted to these schools amounts to over 
1150,000. 

The day school is open to students of both sexes, who are divided 
ito three sections — regular, special, and Saturday students. The reg- 
lar students pursue a course of from three to four years, the sessions 
ccurring daily, from Monday to Friday inclusive. The first year is 
fevoted to elementary drawing and shading in charcoal and sepia. In 
lie second year is studied " drawing of heads and figures in charcoal 
rom antique, and painting in water colors, still life, iruit, flowers, and 
indscapes and designing." During the third year attention is paid to 
drawing and shading of heads and figures from antique, and painting 
1 oil, still life, fruit, flowers, and landscapes;" while the course is fin* 
ihed in the fourth year with work in " modeling in clay, figure draw- 
ig, and sketching from life in charcoal." 

To those who have done the prescribed work in all the classes, a cer- 

ficate of graduation is given and in each year gold medals are given 

) the student with the highest average in each class. No pupil can 

doeive the medal in two successive years, but has an honorable men* 

1122— No. 19 ^21 
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tioii instead. The '^ institute medal of honor" is given at graduation to 
the pupil who ha« maintained the highest rank throughout the course. 
Facilities for post-graduate work are offered. The special and Satur- 
day classes are designed for those desiring instruction in art, but not 
caring, or not being able to take a complete course. Fifty -nine young 
ladies and G young men have graduated from the day school, the first 
claSvS receiving its certificates in 1873. 

Tlie night school is conducted for the express purpose of affording 
technical instruction to young men already engaged in or desiring to 
follow any occupation in which skill in either freehand or instrumental 
di'awiug will be found beneficial. The term begins on October 14 and 
continues for five months, on every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
evening. 

There are three divisions of the class, (1) freehand, (2) mechanical, 
(3) architectural drawing, in each of which the full course covers four 
years. On completion of this a diploma of graduation is given, and, 
through the liberality of the will of the late George Peabody, $500 is 
distributed annually to graduates, in money premiums, in sums of not 
more than $100 nor less than $50. Competition for these prizes is oi>en 
to those only " who have received no instruction in drawing other than 
in the night school of the Maryland Institute, but special prizes are 
offered for works of sufficient merit of students in the several divisions 
of the night school, who may also attend the day school, receive pri- 
vate instruction, or are employed as apprentices in an architect's or 
engineer's oflSce, lithographer's, or other art establishment." Facilities 
for post-graduate work are given. Several hundred young men have 
graduated from the school, the first class receiving certificates in 1857. 

A third department of the institute is the "commercial school, 
for the acquirement of a practical knowledge of bookkeeping, business 
arithmetic, and penmanship." The school opens on October 1 and con- 
tinues for six months on every Tuesday and Thursday evening. Both 
youDg men and women are admitted, and on November 15, 1893, 42 
students were enrolled. Mr. T. W. Jamison is the principaL On 
November 15, 1893, the day school had 199 members, including 4 
graduate students, 68 regular, 44 special, and 83 Saturday students; 
and the night school 672 members, including 6 graduate students, 166 
in free-hand drawing, 288 in mechanical drawing, and 212 in architec- 
tural drawing. As the work grows from year to year, "it is found that 
it shows greater strength and a clearer conception of intricate detaiL 
This is to be attributed to the enlarged experience and conscientious 
efforts of the faculty, supplemented by the efficient studies and models 
recently added to the outfit of the school." 

For some years the expenses of the institute exceeded the receipts, 
and matters looked dark, when the present zealous and efficient presi- 
dent, Mr. Joseph M. Gushing, to whom the author is indebted for much 
of the material for this sketch, earoe into office in 1885. In 1887 the 
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deficiency was $4,000, and Mr. A. S. Abell generously sent his check 
for that amount. In 1888, however, the State increased its appropria- 
tion to the institute from $3,000 to $0,000, which sum was further 
increased in 1892 to $7,000 and in 1894 to $8,000, and this, with an 
appropriation of $9,000 from the city and the fees received from the 
students, constitutes the yearly income of the institute. 

The Messrs. and Miss Garrett gave $500 for several years ; Mr. A. 
S. Abell left $10,000 to the institute in his will, and Mr. William Knabe 
left $1,000, both of which latter sums were put aside Jis special funds. 
Messrs. William H. Carpenter and Joseph M. Gushing presented a set 
of 100 phitesof Maybridge's "Animal Locomotion '' in 1888, and recent 
additions to tlie list of engravings, etc., owned by the institute have 
been made by the Gentury Gompany, Messrs. William T. Walters, Wil- 
ham H. Perkins, and others. 

On March 14, 1887, a complimentary dinner was given Mr. Joseph 
M. Gushing by the board of managers of the institute as '' a recognition 
of ]>ersonal friendship and of official duties faithfully performed.'' The 
Bi)eeche8 delivered at the dinner were printed and furnish valuable 
materials for the history of the institute. Besides the annual rei)orts, 
other information is furnished in the *' Gharter, Gonstitution, and By- 
Laws, Together with a List of its Members, to which is Added a Brief 
Description of the Institute's Ilall and Extra<<ts from the Closing 
Address, by J. Vansant, Esq., President, Baltimore, 1852,'' and 
" Addresses.by the Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, Baltimore, 1889.^^ 

The institute building is built of Baltimore brick and is well adapted 
for the purposes for which it is designed, but there is great need of an 
endowment, for, though the Held of activity has been much narrowed, 
the funds barely suflice to carry on the work. The institute has fought 
a plucky fight for the cause of technical and artistic education in Mary- 
land, and it is to be hoped that its merit will soon be so recognized by 
Bome munificent friend of that cause as to free it from any apprehen- 
sion of pecuniary danger in the future, and to enable it to deej)en and 
broaden its work. Its present high position and success are largely 
due to the ability and energy of Mr. Joseph M. Gushing, its president. 

THE MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE' (185G— lKa4). 

In 1847* the Hon. George Goad, chairman of the committee on agricul- 
ture in the house of delegates, reported in favor of the appointment of 
a State agricultural chemist, and expressed a hope of seeing '^ courses 
of agricultural education in the public academies and schools, or 
schools for the special purpose established." In 1848 Gol. Wilson M. 
Gary, at the first anniversary meeting of the Maryland State Agricultural 

» Maryland Agricnltural Experiment Station, Bulletin I, .Juno, 1888. Biennial 
report of trustees for 1888 and 1889. First and second annual reports of Maryland 
Agricaltural Experiment Station. These are the main sources of this account. 

* Blaokmar, Federal and State Aid to Higher Education, p. 189. a 
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Society, urged the necessity of giving professional education to fjEbrmera, 
and of the '^introduction of those studies immediately connected with 
their pursuit into our colleges and seminaries." Subsequently Dr. 
White, in the house of delegates, proposed "to inquire into the expe- 
diency of agricultural instruction in the academies of the State." In 
1854 the question was further discussed, and finally the legislature of 
the State of Maryland, at its session in the year 1856,^ passed "An act 
to establish and endow an Agricultural College." The preamble to 
the charter thus granted begins as follows: 

Whereas it hath been represented to the legislature that certain wise and yirtaoiu 
citizens are desirous of instituting and establishing, in some convenient locality 
within this State, an agricultural college and model farm, in which the youthfiil 
student may especially be instructed in those arts and sciences indispensable to sac- 
cessful agricultural pursuits, etc. 

The charter itself provided certain commissioners to solicit and obtain 
subscriptions to the capital stock of the Maryland Agricultural College, 
and authorized them "to take, hold, and dispose of, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, voluntary subscriptions to an amount not exceeding $500,000, 
in shares of $25 each." The stockholders were to meet, organize, and 
elect the trustees of the college. An i^lportant section of this organio 
act is the following: 

Src. 6. It shall be the duty of the said board of trustees to order and direct to b« 
made and instituted on said model farm, annually, a series of experiments upon the 
cultivation of cereal and other plants adapted to the latitude and climate of the 
State of Maryland, and cause to be carefully noticed upon the records of said insti- 
tution the character of said experiments, the kind of soil upon which they were 
undertaken, the system of cultivation adopted, the state of the atmosphere, and all 
other particulars which may be necessary to a fair and complete understanding of 
the result of said experiments. 

It was further provided that the board of trustees should, "at every 
session of the legislature, present, in printed pamx)hlet form, a full and 
correct report of the condition of the said agricultural college and 
model farm, and the condition or final results of all experiments under- 
taken as provided in the foregoing section." 

Under this law nearly 500 philanthropic and patriotic citizens of 
Maryland, with a few in other States and in the District of Columbia, 
subscribed the minimum amount of stock provided by the act, and 
organized the institution. The stockholders met, elected the first board 
of trustees, and this body, after much deliberation, purchased for the 
college, from the late Charles B. Calvert, the estate known as Boss- 
burg, containing 428 acres and situated in Prince George County, 8 
miles from the city of Washington and upon the Baltimore and Ohio 
Bailroad. There the cornerstone of the main college building was laid 
on the 24th of August, 1858, and the institution was opened for students 
October 6, 1859. .The opening of the college was quite an imposing 

» Laws of Maryland, act of 1856, ch. 97. 
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event. Bishop Pinkney acted as chaplain and Profl Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, was the orator of the day. 

In this connection it should be noted that, although agricultural 
schools and colleges had been proposed in other States and The Farm- 
ers' High School of Pennsylvania (since changed to the Pennsylvania 
State College) had been incorporated in 1854 and opened in Febraary, 
1859, Maryland was the first State on the Atlantic slope in which afuU- 
fiedged agricultural college was established, and it was opened but a 
few months later than the similar institution in Michigan, which was 
the first one of its kind in America. 

The Maryland Agricultural College is the only one in the country 
founded by the voluntary contribution of private means. Further, this 
<M)llege was the first, and is said still to remain the only one, which, in 
its charter, recognizes systematic agricultural experimentation as an 
important part of itE operations. 

Immediately after the college was located, and before building began, 
experiments were commenced, as appears from the records, as early as 
June, 1858. 

The registrar, who was also farm manager, then added tohi8rei)ort: 

As the coUege is no\T in a condition to commence the practical agricultural opera- 
tions required by the charter and expected by the public, the board of trustees is 
urged to adopt some general system and designate the particular experiments to 
be instituted; if they deem it wise to undertake any other than those already begun. 

These records are among the first of their kind at any public institu- 
tion in America. They show that the work here inaugurated, through 
the instrumentality and liberality of Maryland farmers, followed by 
only seven years the establishment, at Mockern, in Saxony, of the first 
public experiment station in Europe. 

These experiments were carried on in 1858 and 1869, "but the financial 
distress of 1857, despite which the college was started,^ and the troublous 
times of the civil war seriously affected the condition of the college, 
and it was soon found necessary to suspend experiments on the farm, 
although they were still regarded as an important feature, to be 
resumed whenever practicable. 

After the college had been started by the shareholders (who, with 
their heirs, still retain a half interest in the property of the institution) 
the State began making an annual appropriation of $6,000, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the charter, "as an annual endowment, to 
be applied to the payment of salaries of professors and such other pur- 
poses as shall promote the welfare and success of the said agricultural 
college." 

In 1862 the Congress of the United States passed an act, approved 
July 2, which appropriated to every State and Territory public lands 
to the extent of thirty thousand acres for each Senator and Bepresent- 
ative in Congress. This land was to be sold and the proceeds invested 
in such securities as each State might deem proper for its portion, the 
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A library has been collecte<l, a laboratory equipped, and varioas vala- 
able experiments have been carried out Several quarterly buUetin» 
and annual rei)orts have been issued up to date, and they furnish 
a valuable store of information for the farmer. The board of trustees 
of the college itself was originally composed of the governor of Mary- 
land, the heads of the two houses of legislature, the attorney-general, 
comptroller of the treasury, State treasurer, the U. S. Commissioner 
of Agriculture, and five representatives of the stockholders. To these 
were added in 1888 <'one person from each of the Oongressional'dis- 
tricts of the State, who shall be a practical farmer or immediately inter- 
ested in agricultural pursuits, who shall be appointed by the governor, 
by and with the consent of the senate, for the term of six years." * 

In accordance with its charter and from its establishment, the 
college annually received $6,000 from the State up to October 1, 
1883. Then for five years the appropriation was withdrawn, and as a 
consequence the college became in debt and rapidly ran down. 

On March 9, 1888, Maj. Henry E. Alvord, c. E., then professor of 
agriculture at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, was made presi- 
dent of the college and director of the experiment station. He entered 
upon his duties on April 1, and under his efficient management the 
institution prospered and more than regained lost ground. 

In the summer of 1892 he was succeeded by R. W. Silvester, the 
present president. The faculty now numbers 13 members. The college 
has recently joined with the Johns Hopkins University and the U. S. 
Geological Survey in the preparation of a geological and topographical 
map of Maryland, and in connection with the Weather Bureau of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture and the Johns Hopkins University estab- 
lished the Maryland State weather service, which publishes regular 
monthly bulletins. In 1890 ^ the duty of inspecting commercial fertil- 
izers sold in the State and periodically publishing the results of the 
examinations was given to the college. 

On June 30, 1888, the college was in debt for $19,676.45. Creditors 
were clamorous and the college property was actually advertised at 
sheriflPs sale. A course of rigid economy, however, not only tided over 
present dangers, but enabled the trustees to report on August 31, 1889, 
that the debt was diminished to $13,*»00. a reduction of 31 per cent. 
On December 31, 1891, President Alvord reported the debt was only 
$5,000. The buildings of the college include the main colle^ of brick, 
a detached brick structure used as a chemical laboratory, a frame gym- 
nasium, the president's dwelling, a set of cheap and plain frame farm 
and storage buildings, a small foreman's cottage, and " Kossburg,*^ 
which is used for the experiment station. 

The main building stands in the midst of a fine gi^ove of forest trees, 
and is six stories high, 120 feet long, and 54 feet wide. It is in.a good 

»Law8 of Maryland, act of 1888, ch. 22^. 
«Aotof 1890;ch.387. 
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state of preservation, bat has been nsed for thirty years, with little 
expenditure for repairs, and repairs are now needed. It possesses 
aocommodations for 150 students, apartments ior professors, class 
rooms, chapel, masenm, library, reading room, armory, parlors, dining 
room, and the necessary ofBces. The dormitories are spacious, well 
ventilated, and heated by steam. Well water, forced to tanks in the 
attic, is supplied to the several floors by a system of pipes.* 

The college is situated in Prince George County, 8 miles from 
Washington, whose proximity has been found very advantageous. The 
buildings are a mile from the depot of College Station, of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Kailroad, and are surrounded by an estate of 286 acres, 
belonging to the college. The amount of land originally bought was 
428 acres, but this was found too large and part of it was sold. The 
vollege oflTers free tuition and room rent to all comers, and the actual 
living expenses have been " reduced to the lowest point, consistent 
with health and comfort,'^ the total charge for the year being only 
8165. 

A committee of the board of tinistees, after visiting like institutions 
in other States, recently reported that — 

Maryland has more students pursuing the regular course at her agricultural 
coUege than there are at the similar institutions in the great Keystone and Empire 
States, and compared with the investment, the Maryland college has more students 
than the Massachusetts college, while in Maryland students attend college ut a much 
less cost, both public and private, than in Massachusetts, New York, or Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As military instruction is required at this college as one of the main 
conditions of its Federal endowment, the Government of the United 
States has properly secured to the college, by law, the continuous serv- 
ice of some officer of the regular Army, detailed for the purpose from 
time to time. This makes it convenient and desirable to apply the 
military system to the discipline of the students while in and about the 
buildhig. 

A battalion of cadets is organized from the students, whose skill is 
shown by the fact that they won the second prize in the competitive 
drill at Washington in 1886. 

The present organization of the college proper and its course of 
instruction is maile to conform as nearly as possible to the technical 
requirements of its original charter from the State, as somewhat modi- 
fied by subsequent legislation in connection with the Congressional 
'' Agricultural CoUege Act'' of 1862. 

Under a generous interpretation of this law the course of study now 
offered at the college, and which is arranged for completion in four 
years, is believed to be broad, liberal, and practical.^ Instruction 



' It is intended eventnaUy that the present building -should be only one wing of 
the building of the college. A gymnasium was erected in 1893. 

^In June, 1893, the trustees decided to offer atndeuts the choice of fourconrses, the 
Agricultaraly Mechanical, Scientific; and Classical. 
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is given lu agriculture and horticulture^ theoretical and practical^ 
throughout the course, with constant illustrations in the class room, 
museums, laboratory, and stiible, on the farm and at the experiment 
station. In natural history the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms are studied ; climatology, geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, 
with comparative anatomy and entomology, and the elements of vet- 
erinary practice. The chemical instruction is general and special, 
being made very full and thorough, with abundant laboratory practice, 
particular attention being given to agricultural analyses. In the 
department of physics the mechanical powers and the physical forces 
of nature are taught, with the proj>ertie8 of matter, sound, light, heat, 
electricity^ magnetism, and their economic applications; these subjects 
are now fairly illustrated, although more apparatus is greatly needed. 
Particular attention is given to a full and continuous course in English, 
that all the other instruction of the student may be reenforced and made 
doubly useful, by giving him a free and accurate power of using his 
mother tongue in speaking and writing; this course embraces language 
lessons and literature, logic, rhetoric, elocution, and also general history, 
constitutional history, civil government, and political economy. A spe- 
cial aim is to make the graduate acquainted with and appreciative of the 
rights, privileges, and duties of citizenship. Optional courses of study 
are offered in the German, French, and Latin languages. In mathe- 
matics the usual college course is taught, but with si>ecial reference to 
practical ai>plication ; this includes everyday calculations, computations, 
and measurements in ordinaiy business and country life, and also plane 
surveying, dividing lands, mapping, roadmaking, grading, draining, 
waterworks, and principles of building and construction. This line of 
work is accompanied by drawing, freehand, geometrical, and topograph- 
ical. As requiied by law military drill occui'S four days in the week, 
the weather permitting, and some theoretical instruction is given in 
tactics, field operations, and military history. 

All students arc required to attend daily morning prayers and public 
service on Sunday in the chapel. 

A prize of $10 is given to the member of the senior class sustaining 
the best record in agricultural studies. 

The students support the Mercer Literary Society, which offers oppor- 
tunities for oratory and debate, and has a library which is a valuable 
aiUlition to the college one. A Young Men's Christian Association 
and a glee club have recently been organized. 

The number of students is gra<lually increasing, there being 34 in 
attendance in January, 188S, 36 at the same time in 1889, 43 in 1890, 
and 75 in 1893, in addition to 33 in the preparatory department. In- 
creased interest is being shown in this branch of education; the farm- 
ers of Maryland, almost for the first time, appear to be gaining con- 
fidence in the institution, and a career of increased usefulness and 
prosperity seems opening before the Maryland Agricultural College. 
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In 1890 a contract was entered into by the State and the trustees of 
Morgan College, whereby the Normal and Industrial Academy of the 
latter institution became the Eastern Branch of the State Agricultural 
College. This institution for colored youth is situated at Princess 
Anne, Somerset County, and Mr. B. O. Bird is principal and superin- 
tendent. In 1891 the branches taught were as follows : Arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, geogi*aphy, physical geography, physiology, gram- 
mar, history, logic, rhetoric, elocution, orthography, composition, book- 
](eeping, drawing, and music. The Latin and Greek languages were 
taught if desired. Practical instruction was given** to the males in 
agriculture, blacksmithing, bricklaying, carpentry, shoeniaking, and 
tailoring, and the females have been trained in cooking, dressmaking, 
laundry work, and the general proprieties of housekeeping.'' The 
enrollment of students was 85 for the year, of whom 54 were men. Ages 
ranged from 8 to 33 years. The school year consisted of thirty-six 
weeks, but the average attendance was only twenty weeks for men and 
eighteen for women. Twenty young men were instructed in agricul- 
ture. There were 9 persons engaged in the work of instruction in 1891. 
President Alvord, in his report for 1891, said: 

The institution in admirably managed, is doing most creditable work, and promises 
to be the foundation for great practical usefulness in the future. 

It was further stated by him to be "greatly in need of additional 
buildings:" 

Beginning bnt a few years ago with a single dwelling lioiiBe of moderate size, the 
accommodations have b<>en gradually increased in a manner most creditable to all 
concerned. The school rooms proper and the male dormitories answer present 
demands, although likely soon U) be overcrowded, but a good industrial building is 
needed at once to accommodate shops and storage for the departments of smithing, 
wheelwrightiug, carpentry, painting, shoemaking, and tailoring, besides shed room 
for brickmaking and masonry. The female department should have a building for 
its entire use, as study rooms, dormitories, and quarters for instruction in the domes- 
tic arts. The progress and usefulness of this school will be greatly retarded until 
these two necessary buildings can be provided. 
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